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EDITOR’S PREFACE 

All students of primitive religion will welcome a new edition 
of the late Dr. Crooke's Populär Religion and Folk4ore of Northern 
Iniia in, which are embodied the results of many years' research 
subsequent to his retifement from the Indian Civil Service. 

I have elsewhere drawn attention to the fact that writers on the 
subject of primitive practices have gathered their Indian materials 
almost entirely from Dr. Crooke’s work. In recent years there have 
been numerous and valuable additions to the störe of knowledge ^ 
available for reference in the case of India ; but Dr. Crooke’s little 
book and Campbelhs Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom 
remain the most complete surveys of peasant beliefs in that 
interesting country. 

It is a sobering reflection that few of those on whom the ultimate 
responsibility for the destiny of the Indian Empire rests would 
be able to explain the meaning of the terms deva^ deota^ and devak. 

Yet in these three words lies the very heart of the beliefs which 
animate all but a small minority of India’s vast population. 

The dividing line between the deva or god of Hindu scriptures and 
the deota^ v, e. the godling of the country-side, is, as Dr. Crooke 
shows, not always distinct. Broadly speaking, the devas of 
Brahmanical tradition are the great gods of orthodox Hinduism. 

The deotas embody the fears and hopes of the ignorant masses. 

In one locality ör another a deota can be found representing almost 
every ill that flesh is heir to. The devak is the totemistic spirit 
contained in some tree, animal, or material object which, in 
addition to being the subject of special worship, regulates the 
marriage laws of many primitive sections of the popuIation. 

In origin it appears to have been an ancestral spirit. 

Dr. Crooke’s study of the people of Northern India, based on 
personal Observation, leads him to the conclusion that the religion 
of the peasant is largely based on a feeling of fear. Research in 
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other parts of India has led to the same conclusion. Campbell 
has maintained, with a mass of circumstantial evidence, that this 
fear is the fear of sf^irits, originally disembodied ancestors, to 
whom disease and many other evils are attributed. Recognizing 
the essential accuracy of these conclusions, the Student should be 
prepared to accept with caution the picture of the common beliefs 
of Hindus drawn by scholars from a study of Sanskrit literature. 
Spirit-scaring rites are to be traced in the Vedas; but primitive 
thought and practice in India rest largely on a System of godling 
worship and Spirit scaring that is older than the Vedas» 

It will be observed that in this new work Dr. Crooke has, with 
few exceptions, limited his field of inquiry to Northern India, the 
Deccan, and the Bombay Presidency, abandoning the comparative 
references to similar practices in other countries that his earlier 
werk contained. With the growth of investigation into populär 
beliefs and customs, such a restriction of scope in a work of this 
nature is to be welcomed. The Student is otherwise likely to be 
overwhelmed by an avalanche of world folk-lore. For Indian 
research, limitation of area and a common basis of investigation, 
such as Dr. Crooke’s Questionnaire, are greatly needed, 

The Story of Momiäi, given at the dose of Chapter III, will 
recall to many readers an incident connected with the outbreak 
of bubonic plague in the city of Bombay in 1896. The work of 
•removing the sick to hospital and the Segregation of their fämilies 
was gravely hampered by a stränge rumour that these measures 
gave rise to. It .was generally asserted that the officials werc 
seizing men and boys with the intentioh of hanging them head 
downwards over a slow fire and preparing a medicine from blood 
drawn from the head. In panic the population left the city in 
thousands, scared by the fear of falling victims, not to the disease, 
but to the Europeans’ nefärious scheme for preparing Momiäi. 
It’is also of Interest to note that the plague epidemic led to the 
Installation and propitiation of a plague godling. Dr. Crooke 
tellsms that she was known in Bengal as the Bombay godling, the 
disease hayihg originated in the city of Bombay. In exercising 
their magisterial powers, officials in India are frequently calied 
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upon to deal with exorcists who, in their elforts to drive out an 
evil Spirit, have-seriously injured or perhaps kiiled the victim of 
their ministration. The murder of children to assist the discovery 
of hidden treasure, or tö eure barrenness, is of common occurrence. 
The following pages throw light on these and many more primitive 
practices. They will be valued not only by members of Dr. Crooke’s 
former Service, but by a far wider circle of readers. It has been my 
privilege to pay a last tribute to an old friend and helper in the 
folk-lore field in seeing the- proofs of his work through the press. 

R. E. ENTHOVEN. 

Slst December 1925. 




AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Düring my Service in India my attention, aroused by a 
study of the village population, by experiences as Magistrate and 
Collector of Revenue in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
and by constant camping during cold-weather tours, was directed 
to the beliefs and ritual of the peasantry, as contrasted with 
that described in the official Sacred Books of the Brahmans. 
The study of the peasant religion and folk-lore showed that 
though Brahmanism had absorbed much of the beliefs of the 
peasantry, their religion, usages, and traditions represented 
a type very different from that of the priestly dass, and this 
result was confirmed by my experience as Director of the 
Ethnographical Survey of the Province. In 1894, under Orders 
of the Local Government, I compiled a small book entitled 
An Introduction to the Populär Religion and Folk-lore of Northern 
India. This book owed much to the Census Report of the 
Panjab for 1881 by the first worker in this field of inquiry, 
the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, two chapters of which dealing with 
Ethnography were republished in 1883 under the title of Outlines 
of Panjab Ethnography. I was also deeply indebted to another 
Scholar, the late Sir J. M. Campbell, the learned editor of the 
Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, who published in 1885 
his Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom^ republished 
in an extended form in the Indian Antiquary. 

My little book was written in the scanty leisure which a 
District Officer is able to secure, mostly in camp and at a distance 
from books of reference. But despite its many imperfections, 
it was received with favour- as opening up lines of inquiry to 
which little attention had hitherto been directed. It soon ^ell 
out of print, and the demand for it induced me to prepare 
a second edition which the pressure of official duties allowed 
me to improve only in a very superficial way. This, the second 
edition, was published in London in 1896 under the title of 
Populär Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India. It was more 
successful than it deserved to be; it was quoted as an authority 
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in many works by European workers in the field of Comparative 
Religion and Folk-lore, and this edition, too, feil out of print, 
and can now only with difficulty be procured. 

Meanwhile, up to the dose of my Service in India I continued 
the examination of the beliefs and usages of the peasantry so 
far as occasion allowed. Fortunately I was placed in Charge 
of the district of Mirzapur, of which the more secluded tracts 
are the homes of an interesting group of tribes—Kols, Korwas, 
Bhuiyars and their brethren—^who have been much less exposed 
to Brahman infiuence than the people of the neighbouring 
valley of the Ganges. In my Tribes and Gastes of the North^ 
Western Provinces and Oudh^ published in 189Ö, I was able to 
give some account of these interesting tribes, and at the same 
places in Hindu cities like Mirzapur and Benares I was in a 
Position to obtain Information regarding the cults of the godlings 
or minor gods, those of the rural population, who have been 
absorbed or are in process of absorption into the Brahmanical 
pantheon. Much of this information was published in five 
volumes of North Indian Notes and Queries^ which I foundtime 
to edit. On my retirement from Service in India I was able to 
study at the India Office and other libraries much of the litera- 
iure of the subject, and I thus collected the materials which 
were used in the numerous articles on Indian religions contri- 
buted to the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics^ edited by 
the late Rev* J. Hastings, the publication of which extended 
from 1908 to 1921. 

I had been urged by many friends who valued this book on 
Populär Religion and Folk-lore more highly than I did myseif, 
tp issue it in a new and imoroved edition; but other engage- 
merits have hithertö prevented the executi.on of this project. 

I have now been able to find time to undertake this task, 
and the present edition has been entirely rewritten, and the bulk 
of the materials has been drawn from sources which were not 
availäble at the time of the preparation of the earlier editions. 
The bibliography appended gives a list of these authorities. 
The Works which have proved most useful are the provincial 
accounts of tribes and castes—Mr. R. E. Enthoven for Bombay ; 
Sir H. Risley, Bengal; the late Mr. R. V. Russell, Central 
Provinces; Mr. H. A. Rose, Panjab and the North-West Frontier 
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Province; the series of Settlement Reports from l 88 l to 1911, 
those for 1921, except Bombay, being at present unpublished; 
the valuable series of monographs issued by the Government 
of Assam; Rev. S.. Endle, the Kacharis; Lt.-Col. P. R. T,. 
Gurdon, the Khasis; Mr. T. C. Hodson, the Naga tribes of 
Manipur and the* Meitheis; Major A. Play fair, the Garos; 
Mr. E. Stack and Sir C. Lyall, the Mikirs; Lt.-Col. J. Shake- 
spear, the Lushai Kuki Clans. Much information has been 
culled from the monumental Bombay GazetUer by Sir J. M. 
Campbell, Panjäb Notes and Qneries edited by Sir R. 'Xempley and 
North Indian Notes and Queries edited by myself. In fact, the 
abundance of useful material is so great that it has been necessary, 
owing to considerations of space, to reject much that is valuable, 
and to quote the passages selected only jn an abbreviated foihi. 
I have not attempted to treat the subject in a comparative way 
by including parallel beliefs and ritualirom races outside India, 
save those on the immediate borderland. But I have occasionally 
given references to Standard works on Comparative. Religion 
and Ritual, such as those of Sir J. Frazer, Dr. E, S. Hartland, 
Sir E. Tylor, Professor L. Westermarck, and others. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The investigation of the Peasant Religion of Northern India 
förms an important chapter in the study of the beliefs and usages 
of a race of the lower culture. The first difficulty is to decide 
the geographical- limits of the inquiry. Hindustan, in the usual 
sense of the term, includes Northern India bounded on the 
South by the Narbada river. But it is impossible to exclude 
Erom the population that of the west coast and the Deccan 
now included in the province of Bombay. The Dravidian races 
of Southern India, which have been fully described by Mr. E. 
Thurston, Bishop H. Whitehead, Mr. Anantha Krishna lyer, 
the late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, and others, fall into quite a different 
category, and, except incidentally, are not included in this book. 

The objection will naturally be made that in the regiori here 
included there are all sorts and conditions of men. But from 
the earliest ages the population of Northern India has been 
the result of the amalgamation of many streams of foreigners 
with the indigenous races, or those who occupied the land before 
the dawn of history. The linguistic survey of India shows that 
at least as far west as Nimar in the Central Provinccs the most 
primitive stratum was that of the Mon-Khmer people, Mongoloids 
from Eastern Tibet and the head-waters of the great Chinese 
rivers, now represented by tribes on the Assam frontier and by 
the Kols and their brethren in the ränge of hills crowning the 
Peninsula from the west to east. Next came the Dravidians, 
who are represented by tribes like. the Gonds and Oraons 
who are later emigrants from their originär home in Southern 
India. The population in the north, particularly in the Panjab, 
is of a mixed character, the original stratum, whätever it may 
have been, having been leavened by successive immigrations 
from regions beyond the Himalayas—Indo-Aryans, Persians, 
Greeks, Sakas, Indö-Parthians, Huns, Mongols. These foreigners 
quickly succumbed to the influence of their new environment 
and became Hinduized, one Hun tribe, the Gurjara, being the 
ancestors of some of the Räjput clans. 
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At some recent enumerations of the people an attempt was 
made to distinguish between Hindus and Animists, but it was 
found impossible to frame any adequate definition of the term 
‘ Hindu ’ or ‘ Animist Many tribes on the borderland of the 
two regions retain or have acquired the characteristics of both. 
Some of them, like Mundas, Gonds, or Bhils, may prefer to call 
themselves Hindus, because the adoption of Hinduism involves 
a rise in their social Status. The chiefs of such tribes may out- 
wardly conform to Hinduism by worshipping, themselves or by 
the vicarious Service of a Brahman priest, some of the Brah- 
manical deities, whÜe they retain the cults of their own tribal 
gods. Or, among the lower classes of the people of the northern 
plains, the local village, caste, or tribal godlings still receive 
worship, particularly by women, or both sexes resort to him 
for protection when some crisis, such as drought, famine, 
pestilence, or murrain, occurs, Hence, even if Hinduism has 
gained a nominal influence over such people, they, in their 
turn, have contributed mucH to Hinduism. It is so eclectic and 
tolerant that it recognizes the combination of the local with the 
orthodox cults, and some of the Animistic godlings have been 
promoted to the orthodox pantheon. Thus, for example, the 
Avatäras or incarnations of Vishnu include Varäha, the boar; 
.Kurma, the tortoise; Matsya, the fish; Narasinha, the man- 
lion; and so on, relics of a primitive theriolatry or totemism. 
In the case of the goddesscs the cult of the benign Devi 
may be traced back to one of the varied manifestations of 
Dharti, the earth mother; Kali is a deified tigress, Durgä 
Sinhavähini a lioness. Others who have not quite reached 
orthodox rank are Hanumän, the apc, Ganesa, the rat or mouse. 
Such deities disclose their origin when they rank as Dvärapälas, 

‘ door-keepers ’ of temples of the greater gods, who are not yet 
admitted to full franchise in the orthodox pantheon. 

Thus, in a'survey of the beliefs of the lower culture it is 
impossible to draw a clear line of distinction between those 
tribes, like those on the Assam frontier, Mundas or Dravidians, 
from the peasantry of the northern plains. Both retain certain 
beliefs and usages which, in default of a better term, may 
be called * Animistic some have been, at least nominally, 
absorbed into Hinduism ; in others the process of absorption 
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is still in progress. But all these varied strains of blood which 
flow in their veins have been controlied by the influence of their 
environment. 

If an attempt is made to describe in a summary way the 
characteristics of this type of religion and ritual, we may notice 
the feeling of pessimism, a tone of thought based on the exposure 
of the people to dangers resulting from their environment— 
fierce heat, torrential rain, the prevalence of malaria and 
epidemic disease, the periodical occurrence of drought and 
famine, the economical low Standard of subsistence due to the 
pressure of a superabundant population and the disinclination 
to adopt improved agricultural methods. This growth of 
pessimism accounts for the contrast between the happiness and 
cheerful view of life characteristic of the Vedic culture as 
compared with the theology and ritual of the Brahmanic perioc 
which succeed to it. This feeling was translated into the 
official religion, the doctrines of the illusory and worthless 
character of the world which Buddhism inherited from the 
Hinduism prevalent at the time of its origin. Hence the 
religion of the peasant is largely based on a feeling of fear which 
it has never wholly shaken off. There are, it is true, some 
beneficent deities—the kindly spirits of the ancestral dead, 
who become testy if they fall to receive due suit and service, 
the house, cattle, and field guardians enumerated in the following 
pages. But, alas, as will be seen by numerous instances, the 
peasant is encompassed by myriad forms of evil—the Evil Eye, 
the Bhüt, and other demons, the godlings which cause disease, 
the machinations of the witch. 

Secondly, the influence of these godlings is essentially local, 
confined to the village, tribe, or clan. The village, in its most 
typical form, is a community closely linked together by sharing 
a common life and common interests, with the natural result 
of the absence of privacy, the Subordination of its members to 
the community represented by a village council. Among its 
members the highest in rank, who gained possession of the area 
by conquest, state grants, or peaceful settlement, are represented 
by a headman or body of joint proprietors, often drawn from 
the higher castes, while below them is a body of cultivators, 
artisans, traders, or menials, who serve the community. The 
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entry of a stranger being a source of risk, the village depends 
for its protection from spiritual or temporal evil on its own 
godling, served not by a Brahman priest, but by an officiant of 
the lower grade who, being supposed to be autochthonous, 
understands the ways of the local spirits and knows how to 
conciliate or coerce them. When one of these shrines reaches 
a special grade of efficiency, by the working of miracles or the 
eure of disease and the removal of other evils, its reputation 
begins to extend beyorid its original boundaries, and in time it is 
taken over by a Brahman who manages it to his own advantage, 
and the local godling eventually blossoms out into an incarna- 
tion of one of the greater gods or goddesses, Hence the number 
of these manifestations is great. Originally many of them 
possessed no cult title, but in process of time they became 
known by some descriptive name or one derived from their 
.place of origin, like the great Kali of Calcutta, the Vindhya- 
väsini, ‘ dweller on the Vindhya Hills *, the patroness of the 
Thugs, whose shrine is at Bindhächal near Mirzapur, 

In the same way those groups which still preserve the tribal 
organizations, Mundas, Gonds, and the like, • have each their 
tribal or local godlings, and each under Brahman control assumed 
its present rigid form, enforcing marriage wirhin the group, 
or- endogamy, combined with exogamy, when the bride must 
be selected from a section different from that of her husband, 
and stringent rules prohibiting eating or smoking with members 
of a different group or even touching those contact with whom 
involves pollution, This process of morcellement thus tends to 
the appearance of one god or godling under many names, 
but these cult titles are often so inexpressive that in contrast 
with other religions, like that of the GreekS^, they seldom supply 
any material useful for the discrimination of character or 
function. Nor is the information we possess at present regarding 
these godlings sufiieient to tempt us to undertake the task. We 
know vaguely that hillmen or artisans in the plains have 
special godlings which control the chase, processes of agriculture 
or Industries. But we can arrange them in groups only in an 
imperfect way, either becausc each of them has no special cult, 
or its worshippers are unwilling to disclose its nature lest a 
stranger when he understands it may destroy its efficiency. 
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In the same way, when a certain belief or piece of ritual is 
reported from a frontier* tribe in Assam, a hill tribe in the 
Central Provinces, and a menial caste in the Panjab, we may 
be sure that it is generally accepted, and that further inquiries 
will show the missing link between the various groups of people 
among whom it has been observed. 

Though the nation of India is deeply influenced by custom 
and respects the wisdom of the old men, inherited according to 
the theory of reincarnation from their earliest progenitor, 
even the religion and cults of the peasants are liaWe to change. 
The railway and road communication provided by the British 
Government reduces to some extent the parochialism of rural 
life, and the effect of Christianity and the more clearly-cut 
monotheism of Islam tends to encourage the belief in a Father 
deity which recent observers have reported to be on the increase 
among the peasantry. He is, of course, vaguely conceived, 
and is known as Paramesvar, ‘great god’, or Bhagwan, ‘the 
worshipful sometimes identified with Vishnu. But in the 
present intelle'ctual and economic stage of peasant life there 
seems little chance (|f the decay of this rural worship : its 
ultimate fate will be a more or less complete absorption in 
Hinduism, whatever may be the form which that complex of 
beliefs and ritual chances to assume. 

Meanwhile, if we are to attempt to understand the mentality 
of the peasant—and in the kaleidoscope of Indian politics it 
is well we should do so—the present attempt to bring the facts 
into a semblance of order may be found useful to students of 
Indian rural life and to those who devote themselves to the 
comparative treatment of belief and ritual. I think that in its 
improved form it may still be useful to my brother officers of 
the I.C.S. for whose use the ürkt imperfect edition was written* 
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THE GODLINGS OF NATURE 

Theke are few regions of the world where Nature displays 
her powers in a more impressive form than in Northern India. 
The snow-clad peaks and dangerous passes of the Himalaya; 
the widesprcad, monotonous plains and deserts, the lattcr 
haunts of evil spirits ; forests, the abode of beasts of prey and 
periodically devastated by fire; the chilly nights of winter 
when the heavens are spangled with stars more brilliant than 
those .visible in the misty skies of Europe; the fierce heat and 
sudden dust-storms of the summer; the monsoon breaking to 
the accompaniment of thunder and lightning, resulting in 
floods which sweep away villages with their inhabitants, cattle, 
and crops ; the mystery of death caused by outbreaks of plague, 
Cholera, small-pox, or malaria; cattle murrain endemic among 
the herds,—all these naturally impress the Imagination of the 
peasant. His poverty in the congested areas, his dependencc 
on a prccarious rainfall for his scanty supplics of food, the risk 
of hall, drought, and pcriodical famine tend to convince him 
that his very cxistence is menaced by calamities beyond his 
Control, and that disease and death are always imminent, 
People in this, the lower stagc of intellectual and cconomical 
culture, arc led to attributc calamities such as thesc to the wrath 
of soinc offended dcity,.to the cursc of some angry priest or 
ascetic, to the machinations of the witch or the malignity of 
evil spirits. Thus their view of life is tainted by pessimism, 
and from their point of view life is a constant strugglc against 
the mighty forccs of Nature and their environment. 

He is thus led to adopt the doctrinc of Animatism or Pre- 
animism—the latter a less appropriate term as it seems to imply 
that in order of time it is antecedent to the more general form 
of belief known as Animism. Animatism is based on the feeling 
of awc' in the prcscnce of some unknown force; ‘ the Hindu 
pays rcverence to the unaccountable Thing, the startling 
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cxperiencc of an unknown power ‘ a vague floating deisi- 
damonia Animism, as contrasted with Animatism, invests 
material objects with a kind of human consciousncss and 
emotion, sometimes with a superhuman power and volition 
suggesting wofship, and it is the most potent religious influence 
in the miiid of the peasant. Among some of the* Assam tribes 

‘ there is a vague but very general belief in an Omnipotent Being, 
who is well disposed tOAvards men, and whom therefore there is 
no necessity for propitiating. Then come a number of evil 
Spirits who are ill-disposed towards human beings, and to whose 
malevolent interferencc are ascribed all the woes which aiflict 
inankind. To these therefore sacrifice must be offered. These 
malevolent spirits arc sylvan deitics, spirits of the trees, the 
rocks and the strcams, and sometimes also of the tribal. 
ancestors/ ^ 

Among the Thärus of the Nepal Taräi, 

* when the last ray of lifc Icavcs tlic forest, and the darkness 
settlcs down upon their villagcs, all the Tliäru men, women, and 
childrcn huddlc together inside their fast-closed huts in ’mortal 
dread of these ghostly beings [theBhüt, or evil spirit, the Pret, the 
spirit of the dcad], more savage and cruel than the leopards, tigers, 
and bcars that now prowl around for their prey. Only the 
tcrriblc cry of ‘ Fire ’ will bring these poor fcar-strickeh creatures 
to open their doors and remove the heavy barriers from their 
huts at night; and even in tlic daytime, amid the hum of 
human life, the songs of the birds, and the lowing.of the cattlc, 
no Tharu—man, woman or child—wiü vcnturc along a forest 
linc withüut casting u Icaf, a brauch, or a ])icce of old rag upon 
the Bansati formed at the cntrancc of the deep woocls, to suve 
themsclves from the niany diseases and accidents the goblins 
and maliclous spirits can bring upon and cause them.’ ^ 

The following pages are mostly devoted to the investigation 
of this mob of godlings, ghosts and goblins, spirits kindly or 
malignant, who constitu.tc the pantheon of the peasänt. Largely 
due to the influence of Christianity and Islam, he displays an 
increasing belief in onc omnipotent Creator, and hc believes in 
the power of the greater gods. The better-class villagc in the 
plains usually possesses a shrine dedicated to Vishnu, Siva, 
or one of the Mother goddesses, Devi and her sisters, built or 

» Lyall, A. S. i. 12 f., 22 : cf. Rislcy, People of India, 224 ; Marctt, 3 f. 

Gait, C, R. Assam» i. 93. ® S. Knowles, 214, 
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endowed by the villagc landowner or moneylender, and served 
by a Brahman priest or a member of one of the ascetic orderst 
He will bow beforc the shrine or make an offering, or he will 
visit the tcmples of the higher gods when he goes on pilgrimagc 
to somc holy place. But his real faith is placed in his villagc 
godlings, and at somc crisis of his life—when epidemic disease 
breaks out, when his crops wither in the drought, when his wife 
craves the boon of a male child—it is from the godling of his 
tribc, caste, or hamlet tliat he sceks relief. * A man cannot 
expect a great incarnation of Vishnu to eure his cow, to lind 
Ins lost pursc ; nor will public opinion tolcratc his going to any 
respectable tcinplc or shrine with a petition that his neighbour’s 
wife, his ox or his ass meiy bc smitten with somc sorc disease. 
A respectable minister will not bc found to takc an offering or 
to use his influcnce in such silly and scandalous Jobs with any 
saiiit or deity who valucs his sclf-rcspcct.’ ^ The greater gods 
arc always in reserve to remove his troublc, but he does not 
tröuble himsclf by inquiring from what dass of divinity. Ihis 
relief is to bc won. And, after all, there is no strict linc of division 
between god and godling, and niany godlings have been promoted 
to the rank of gods. 

The higher gods werc, and usually arc, known as Deva, ‘ the 
shining oncs \ a title which, likc many others, has lost much of 
its dignity; for, wc shall see, the word Deo now denotes 
a dass of demons, as the Iranians turned the Aryan Deva 
into demons or evil spirits. The derivative of this tcriii, Devata 
or Deota, has bccomc the name which the Indian peasant 
applies to his godlings. As an cxample wc find a populär godling 
in Bengal, revered both by low-castc Hindus and Musalmäns, 
known as Devata Mahäräj, ‘ divine lord who with his door- 
keeper, Hada, is represented by a long bamboo planted in the 
ground from which an old winnowing basket, a bow, a worn-out 
fishing-net, and a hook are suspended.“ An Indian explained 
to a European that the relation of the god to the godling was 
that of the Government to the District Officer, of the District 
Officer to his orderiy.® 

There are many types and grades of these godlings, but 
the broad line of distinction is drawn between thosc who are 
» Lyall, i, 120. * 0 'Mallcy;i. 251. »Bum, 1.74! 
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impure and those who are pure: the latter being respectable 
and on their way to higher rank; the former, the gödlings of the 
menial, the carrier, or the scavenger, with whom no decenfc 
Hindu will have relations. The process of promotion is familiär 
to all observers of peasant religious life. If the chief of a forest 
tribe becomes for the sake of respectability an orthodox Hindu, 
he brings with him his tribal or village god, who becomes an 
incarnation of Vishnu or a manifestation of Siva. If a village 
shrine gains a reputation for miraculous eures of spirit diseases 
like cpilepsy, or if barren women gain children by resorting to 
it, by and by a Brahman or an ascetic takes possession of it 
as a working concern, and develops it according to orthodox rule. 

Sometimes the position of a godling in process of elevation to 
higher rank is marked by his placc at a temple: if he is not at once 
admitted within the holy of hohes, his image Stands outside as 
a Dwärapäla or guardian. Ganesa, patron of enterprises, and 
Hanumän, the deified ape, are often placed in this position: 
at Benares Bhaironnäth is Kotwäl or protector of all the Saiva 
templcs. In many places, as the pilgrim ascends to the great 
temple, there is a place known hs Devadekhni, that from which 
the god can be viewed, and this is often occupied by one of these 
lower-grade deities who are just beginning to be held respectable. 
This process is seen going on before our eyes. Gor Baba, a 
deified ghost of the lower order, has become, under the title of 
Goresvara, a manifestation of Siva. Bhainsäsuri, the deified 
buffalo, has becomc a form of Kali, herseif a deified tiger; 
Mahämäi, the Great Mother, whose original shrine is an earthen 
platform with seven knobs of colourcd clay at the head, is 
becoming known as Jagadamba Devi, Mother of the World.^- 
The truc menial godling is served by a hedge-priest, sometimes 
ii inember of some non-Aryan tribe, and receives as an offering 
the fiesh of pigs or chickens, which are an abomination to the 
true believer. Naturally one grade tends to merge into a higher, 
as when a Brahman priest will attend a low-caste wedding and 
recite the sacred verses, but he will not approach the place 
where the local godling is being worshipped; or, as in the 
Panjab, where Brahmans will often consent to be fed in the name 
of a godling, but will not accept offerings from his shrine, or will 
» A. 5 . It xvii. 141. 
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allow their girls, but not their boys, to do so, for if the girls die 
in consequence it does not much matter.^ 

The most important of these Nature godlings is Sürajnäräyan, 
Näräyan being one of Vishnu’s cult titles, meaning ‘ son of 
man’, or * resting-place of Nära’, the primal male.^ He is revered 
as the source of light and heat, dreaded as the cause of heat- 
stroke or fever, and no one who has seen the Indian sun rising 
in his glory, or sinking to rest in the gorgeous evening sky of the 
rainy season, can wonder that he is venerated. His prominence 
in the Vedic age is shown by his five-fold manifestation : Surya or 
Sayitri, the quickener, Mitra, Püshan, and Vishnu, representing 
varlous types of solar energy, but still his position is one of 
4ependence, and he is said to have been produced by the 
greater gods.^ He is depicted sitting in a chariot, drawn by 
a seveivfaced horse, driven by Aruna, or with three, four, or 
seven horses yoked to his carA As he is a present, visible deity, 
he has little need of temple or image, but there are some dedicated 
to him, such as Konärak, ‘ corner-Sun or ‘ Sun of Kona ’, in 
Orissa.® He was worshipped at Multän in the form of Äditya 
as a wooden image covered with red cordovan leather, two 
rubies representing his eyes, or as a golden figure studded with 
gems.® But this may not have been a Vedic cult, but aüother 
probably introduced by Iranian missionaries, who entered India 
under the Greek successor of Alexander and the Scythians who 
followed them, and were adopted into the Brahman ranks as 
Säkadwipiya Brahmans, or those of the Scythian Island in 
Central Asia, just as the Parsis brought their sacred fire to the 
west coast.*^ Sun-worship, again, came from Central Asia with 
the Hüna or Hun invaders of the fifth Century, and the Gur- 
jaras, one of the Hun tribes, erected temples in his honour at 
Srimäl or Bhinmäl in Rajputana.® 

Early Hindu Rajas, half priests, half kings, were held respon« 
sible for the weather and the harvests. When a king avoids 


1 Ibbetson, 113. ^ Bhandarkar, 30. 

® Macdonell, V. M, 30 f. ; Muir, v. 158!. 

•» Grün Wedel, 41 ; Smith, H. F,A. 187 ; J, F. A. S, 1918, p, 521 ; M. Sher- 
ring, 59. 

® Monier-Williams, 343 ; /. G. /. xv. 391 f. ; J. R. A. S, 1909, pp, 1073 f. ; 
Barth, 257 1 ® Älberum, I'Tidia, i. 116; Beal, ii. 274. 

’ Grierson in Risley, C. R. i. 291 ; Rose, Gloss. i. 45 ; J. A. S. B, 1901, 
p. 75 ; Enthoven, T, C. i. 229. “ /. R. A. S. 1907, p. 987. 
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taking the property of sinners, men are born in due time, are 
long-lived, crops spring up as they are sown, children do not 
die, and no misshaped offspring is born,^ Hence naturally they 
were worshippers of the sun. The great monarch Harsha, in the 
seventh Century of our era, was ‘ by natural proclivity a devotee 
of the Sun. Day by day at sunrise he bathed, arrayed himself 
in white silk, wrapped his head in a white cloth ‘ and kneeling 
eastward on the ground in a circle smeared with saffron paste, 
presented for an offering a bunch of red lotuses set in a pure 
vessel of ruby, and tinged, like his own heart, with the Sun’s hue. 
Solemniy at dawn, at midday, and at eve he muttered a prayer 
for offspring, liumbly with carnest heart repeating a hyinn 
liaving the Sun as its centre '} All the colours used being appro- 
priate to the sun imply a magical rite. One division of the 
Räjputs, the Süryavansi, Claims descent from the sun, and one 
of the chief Räjput ceremonies was the Asvamedha, or horse 
sacrilicc in honour of the sun. The representatioii of the Sürya¬ 
vansi tribe, the Maharaja of Udaipur, gives precedence to the 
sun at his court. His portal, the Süryapol, is the chief entrance 
to the city. His namc gives dignity to the Suryamahall, the 
chief apartment of the palace, and from the Süryagokhru or 
balcony of the sun, the descendant of Räma shows himself in 
the dark monsoon as the sun’s repräsentative, a magical present¬ 
ment of the sun bursting through the clouds. ‘ A huge painted 
Sun of gypsum in high relief, with gilded rays, adorns the hall of 
audience, and in front of it is the throne.’ His iniage is shown 
on a plate of gold attached to the royal Standard, and the royal 
parasol takes its name from the orb,^ Siva, as a god of fertility, 
is naturally associated with the sun, and at Valabhi, a kingdom 
closely connected with the royal family of Udaipur, therc was 
a peculiar blend of both these cults, while at Udaipur the 
Maharaja is officially minister and regent of the royal Saiva 
shrine of Eklingji, the great Saiva Ungarn.^ Even the poorest 
Räjput in Central India presents his new-boiu son with a figure 
of the sun and a horse, which is worn round his neck as an 
amulet. 

Sun-worship plays an important part in the domestic ritual 

^ Manu, Laws, ix. 246-7. ^ Baua, 104. ^ Tod, ii. 659 f, 

^ B, G, i, part i, 98 ; Tod, i. 264, ii. 598. 
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of the pcasant. Sunday, though therc arc no Sabbath observ- 
ances, is in a way sacred, and some people, as a mark of chastity, 
do not eat salt on that day, do not set the miik for butter, 
but turn it into rice-milk, a portion of which is given to Brah- 
mans. Brahmans are sometimes fed at harvest in honour of 
the sun, and the pious householder bows before him as he goes 
to his Work at dawn. As day begins to dawn the orthodox 
Hindu repeats th^ Gäyatri, the oldest of all hymns: ‘ Let us 
meditate on that excellent glory of the divine Sun, the giver 
of life I May he enlighten our understandings ! * But the sleepy 
peasant, when he wakes, mutters only ‘ Sürajnäräyan ! ’ bowing 
to him with folded hands, one leg raised from the ground, after 
he has finished his morning ablutions. 

Tue solstices and equinoxes are timcs of crisis, when protec¬ 
tion from evil spirits is specially needed. The Hindu divides 
his solar ycar into two parts: the Uttaräyana, when the sun 
appears to move from south to north, a pcriod lucky for all 
cntcrprises; the Dakshinäyana, when he moves southward, 
the unlucky season. Hence the south is the region of gloom, 
the abode of Yama, god of the dead. The former begins at the 
nominal winter solstice, 13 January, when the sun enters the 
sign of Makara or Capricornus, marked by the festival known as 
the. Makar or TU Sankränt, * sesamum day \ because sesamum 
is presented to the astrologer who fixes the auspicious time for 
bathing and worship of the sun.^ Each Sankränt, or passage 
of the sun from one constellation to another, is marked by 
ceremonies. In the lower Himalaya at the Min Sankränt 
(March-April) rice, coloured with Haldi or turmeric, is smeared 
on the threshold to bar evil spirits, whence the day is called 
Haldua ; that in April-May is called Bikh, ' poison because on 
that day children are branded on the navel to relieve windy colic ; 
that in June-July is Harela, * greenery because grain is made 
to sprout Hke the Gardehs of Adonis/^ and amidst the shoots 
clay images of Siva and Pärvati are placed, and their syfn- 
bolical marriage is performed; the August-September day is 
called Ghi or ‘ butter ’ day, because even the poorcst family 
must eat some at this time ; that of September-October is the 

^ Gupte, 144 ff.; Russell, T. C. iii. 261 ; B. G, ix, part 4 j 394. 

^ Frazer, G. B., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 236 ff. ^ 
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time for collecting hay and fuel, part of which the children make 
into a bonfire into which they fling a share of the firstfruits as 
they sing and dance; that of January is observed by baking 
little images of birds madc of flour in butter and oii, which are 
hung on the childrcn’s nccks and given next day, the wihter 
solstice, probably with the intention of passing away evil, to 
the crows and other birds.^ 

Sun-worship prcvails also among the non-Aryan tribes. 
The Mälä, a hill tribe in Bengal, worship at the head of their 
pantheon the sun under the title of Dharma or Dharma 
Gusäin, ‘ lord of piety and right who among Oräons is usually 
a male, married annually to Dharti, Mother Earth, at the 
Khaddi or festival which marks the growth of Vegetation; 
when sacrifice is needed Kisäns sacrificc in his honour his bird, 
a white cock ; Bhuiyas, like the Mali, know him as Boräm or 
Dharm Devata; Korwas call him Bhagwan, ‘ the Almighty ’, 
and worship him in the open air, using a whitc-ant hill as an 
altar; Kharias call him Bero, and ‘ every head of a family 
sliQuld, during his lifetime, make not less than five sacrifiecs 
to this deity—the first of fowls, the second of a pig, the third of 
a white goat, the fourth of a ram, and the fifth of a bisffaio. 
He is then considered sufficiently propitiated for that generation, 
and regarded as an ungratcful god if he does not behave hand- 
someiy to his votary ’ ; Kols worship him as the_ Creator, 
Sing Bonga, and make prayers and sacrifiecs to him as to a 
beneficent deity who has no pleasurc in the dcath of his subjects, 
though as a fatlier he chastiscs his erring children ; he married 
Chandra, the moon, but shc deserted him, whereupon he cut her 
in two, but he repented of his angcr, and at the full moon he 
restored her original shape.“ Santäls worship the sun at the 
Jom Sin festival, when mystcrious rites are performed in the 
depths of forest, and Gäros, whose god of fertility, Saljong, is 
represented by the sun, place the crops, without whose favour 
the harvest cannot be reaped, and worship him at their annual 
feast when his bird, the cock, is killed in the fields, its blood is 
sprinkled on an altar, and somc spirits are poured on the ground 
beforc it.® 

‘ Atkinson, ii. 86g ff., with full details. 

* Kisley, T. C. ii. 57; Jt E. ix. 502 ; Dalton, 130, 132, 133, 141. ^ 57 » 
159, i 86 . ® Bradtt y-Birfc, An Indian Uplayul, 131 ; Playfair, 81. 
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In Sylhet the Süryapuja is held in the spring, when a plantain 
tree is set up in the courtyard, decorated with flowers, and 
offerings are made to it, while the Women sing hymns in 
honour of the sun.^ Dävars in Bombay worship the sun at the 
Dlväli, or fcast of lights, a magical act to promote his re turn to 
the north, throw red lead towards him, and offer chickens, 
which are not killed but flung in the air and allowed to fly into 
the jungle bearing evil with them.^ In Nägpur the lowest 
castes worship him under the name of Näräyandeo, by eating 
ceremonially pigs specially fattened for the rite which lasts tili 
the cocks begin to crow in the morning.^ In Bengal the chief 
sun festival is the Chhahpuja, held, as its name implies, on the 
sixth day of the light fortnight in Kärttik (October-November), 
when the people assemble near a river or tank and make offerings 
of white flowers, cooked food, and fruit to the setting sun, the 
ofliciant being not a Brahman but an elderly woman of the 
family ; unmarried girls, in the hope of winning a good husband 
and a kindly mothcr-in-Iaw, and married women who long for 
a son, worship him ; even Musalmän wonien join in the rite with 
the object of averting the wrath of the dreaded Chhathi, the 
impersonation of the sixth day, the dangerous crisis after child- 
birth.'* The sun has great power in curing disease, particularly 
that of a white nature like leprosy, a belief illustrated by the 
tale of Sambü, son of Krishna, who is said to have founded the 
sun templc at Multän in the hope of gaining relief from this 
disease.® 

Circumambulation of a sacred place or person, known as 
Pradakshina, or keeping the right side towards it, is an impor¬ 
tant elemcnt in ritual This resemblcs the movement of the 
hands of a clock, * through the button-holc ’, as we pass the 
decantcrs round our dining-tables. In this dircction the oxen 
move as they tread out the grain, the bride and bridegroom 
round the sacred fire or the central pole of the marriage shed. 
But when the chief mourner circumambulates the funeral pyre 
he does so in the reversc direction, and not five but four timcs, 

‘ Allen, 95^. * B. G, xiii, part i, 187. 

» Russell, Nagpny Gaz, i. 69. 

* Galt, C. jf?. Bengal, i. 188 ; 0 *Malley, i. 252 ; Ja'far Sharif, 35 ü, 

* Galt, Op, CiL i. 188; Barth, 259 note; /. R. S. 1915, p. 423 f., 191g, 
p. 129. 
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because five is the auspicious number.^ This lucky form of 
circumambulation is made by a pilgrim who in pursuance of 
a vow is obliged to march up one bank of a sacred river to the 
source and return alohg the other bank, and in the case of* 
pilgrims who follow the holy road round some sacred place like 
Benares or Mathura, or city officials who inake the round of 
the walls.^ Some tribes, like Oräons and Mundas, combine both 
forms of movement.^ This movement in the course of the sun 
acts as a magical fertility charm. 

The auspicious movement is reproduced in the orthodox 
type of the Swastika, ‘ auspicious symbol; the reverse, the 
Sauvastika, being typical of the moon, night, pr destruction 
embodied in the cult of Käli.“* The Bon or Bonpo cult in Tibet 
is lunar and attended with blood sacrifice and dragon worship, 
and accordingly it uses the unorthodox form, as do the Red 
Lamas in moving their prayer-wheels.® The Lhota Näga who 
has sacrificed a Mithan bull walks widdershins or in the reverse 
direction round it to the door of his house, which he enters 
after washing his hands and knife.® The trader draws the sign 
of his lucky Swastika on the fiy-leaf of his ledger; it is painted 
on the house-wall near the door-post to repel the Evil Eye and 
demons. It holds the first place among the Jain lucky marks ; it 
is drawn on the shaven heads of children on the marriage day 
in Gujarät, and a red circle with a Swastika in the centre marks 
the place where the household deities are kept.*^ 

Regarding the sun as the source of fertility, the Vedic Indo- 
Aryans performed the rite of Nishkramana, ‘ carrying-out \ by 
bringing the young child outside the house to salute the rising 
sun, and nowadays in Gujarät a Brahman woman makes a 
square enclosing the auspicious Swastika in her courtyard, 
takes her baby in her arms, points out the sun to it, sings a hymn 
in his honour, -and prays for a long life for herseif and her child.® 
It is also commonly believed that women can be fertilized by 

^ Stevenson, Riies, 152 ; Shakespear, 165. 2 202. 

* Samt Chandra Roy, Öraofis, 287, Mitndas, 454. 

* J. Wilson, passim \ J.R,A,S, xviii. 391 ff., 402!, 408, xxi. 419: 
D'Alviella, 32 ff, 

* WaddeU, Budähism of Tibet, 389 ; Hedin, i. 332, ii. 29 ; E. R. E, ii. 122, 
iii. 659, iv. 3271, xii. 333. 

* Mills, 140 f. ’ Sir J. Campbell, 70. 

* Monier-Wüliams, 358; Stevenson, Rites, 18. 
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the sun, and girls on attaining puberty are secluded from the 
sight of him.^ A childless woman desirihg offspring bathes, 
Stands naked beforc the sun, and implorcs him to remove her 
barrenness.^ A Räjput story teils how a girl became pregnant 
because she incautiously repeated the Gäyatri hymn which 
she learned from her preceptor, and the same tale is told of an 
anrestress of Chingiz Khan and Timür the Lame.® 

. The Position of the moon is very similar to that of the sun. 
Chandra, the moon, in later Vedic literature became known as 
Soma, a name also applied to the mysterious beverage used in 
Brahmanical rites, and the tale was told that Soma was bemg 
drunk up by the gods and so waning tili it is filled up again by 
the sunA But in the older sacred books little is said of the 
moon, but now it Controls the calendar ; the new and full moon 
are important dates for fcstivals and other rites; marriage 
should be performed in the crescent moon, and thus it comes 
to be important to the peasant. He lays stress on the fact that 
the light* half of the month is auspicious, but the period of the 
moon’s waning is the seäson for rites pf a solemn kind such as 
the Sräddha or propitiation of the dead. The Amävas or no-moon 
day is unlucky, and kept as a day of rest by traders, shopkeepers, 
and artisans, and should it fall on Monday, the Somvati Amävas, 
it is sacred, people fast, bathe, make gifts to Brahmans, and 
worship the holy fig-tree.^ On the second day of the bright 
fortnight when people look at the moon they uncover their 
heads and feet, place their forefingers between their eyebrows, 
make obeisance, and fling a cotton thread towards the moon, 
hoping to get a silver ohe instead, and they take oare that the 
first person they sce on rising that morning is innocent or 
lucky, and if there is any doubt about this they look at a rupee.^^ 
At the first sight of the new moon Panjabis take a few threads 
from the end of their turbans and present them to the moon, 
saying, ‘ 0 Moon ! Make us prosperous and happy, give us bread 
and clothes in plenty 1 ’ Children bow to their elders, and 
newly married people receive gifts from their parents-in-Iaw and 

1 iV. I. N, Q. iv, 207 : cf, Frazer, G. B., Balder the Beautiful, i. 22 ff. 

2 jy. 1 . N, Q. iv. 35. ® Tod, i. 274 ; W. Erskine, i. 23 note. 

* Macdonell, F. M, 112 ; Macdonell-Keith, V. I, i. 254 ; E, R, E. xi. 685^ 

* Gupte, 159 ff, ® B, G, ix, part i, 397- 
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other relations.^ Bhils'show much regard for the moon, and swear 
by the twelve second days [bärah hij) of each month, when 
the moon is usually visible for the first time.^ 

A remarkable belief is attached to the new moon of the month 
Bhadon (August-September). Whoever looks at this new moon 
becomes a victim to false accusation during the coming year, 
and the only method of averting this is to get some öneto shy 
brickbats at your house, an act which would usually be con- 
sidered to be a grievous outrage. The legendary explanation 
of this belief, which comes down from ancient times, is that 
Saträjit, in return for devotion to the sun, received from him 
the wonderful Syamantaka gern which yielded daily eight 
loads of gold, and dispelled all fear of portents, wild heasts, fire, 
robbers, and famine. vSaträjitialsely accused Krishna of stealing 
it, and in a Kashmiri story of Krishna’s adventures it is stated 
that this false Charge against him was due to his having looked 
at the moon on the fourth day of Bhadon.® The festival is 
generally known as Ganesa Chaturthi, ' the fourth of Ganesa 
when there is a special worship of the elephant-headed godling.^ 
At Benares a festival known as Dhela Chauth Mela, ‘ the clod 
festival of the fourth \ isheld, when the city vagabonds amuse 
themselves by throwing stones at their neighbours* houses.® In* 
Bihär it is known as Chauth Chandra, that of the fourth day of 
the waning moon, when a general fast is pbserved tili evening, 
when the fast is broken by eating rice and curds, white food 
appropriate to the moon, to whom a Brahman priest presents 
flowers and sweetmeats.® The object of the rite is possibly due 
to the desire to avert Nemesis in the form of the Evil Eye or the 
attacks of evil spirits by means of abuse.’ In Orissa in the 
Khurda estate the absence of gardens and fruit-trees is explained 
by the fact that from time immemorial the people think it 
lucky to be annoyed and abused by their neighbours at a 
festival *which apparently corresponds with the Ganesa Cha¬ 
turthi. So they mutilate the forest*trees and trample down 
the gardens of their neighbours, and in this way court 

* Gloss. i. 126. a Luard, ii. 26, 68, with a photograph, 

3 Vishm Purana, 425 ff., and information from Sir G. Grierson. 

Balaji Sitaram Kothari, 39 ff! « M. Sherring, 221. 

® N. T. N, Q. V. 23. 1 Cf. Frazer, G, B., The Magic Art, i. 279 ff. 
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fortune by drawing on theniselves the wrath of the injured 
owners.^ A rite like this would naturally be associated with 
Ganesa, who is involved at the beginning of aöy important 
enterprise. 

The Indo-Aryans regarded the moon as a male deity, but the 
Angämi Nägas suppose the sun to be a male, the moon a female, 
and Susimi, the Gäro moon goddess, gives riches and eures the 
blind and the lame.® The Meitheis believe that there were once 
two sun gods, one of whom when wounded became the moon, 
and the Lhota Nägas say that the moon was once brighter than 
the sun, tili the present sun, seeing that the earth was being 
scorched and burnt, smeared the face of the moon with cow- 
düng, so that it now gives a feeble light.® Many cxplanations 
have been suggested to account for the waxing and waning of 
the moon, and for the spots on its surface. According to one 
Story, the moon married the twenty-seven Nakshatras or lunar 
asterisms, daughters of Daksha, the patron of animal and 
vegetable life. But their husband specially loved Rohini, the 
red cow, the asterism of Taurus including Aldebaran, and the 
other daughters complained to Daksha, who caused the moon to 
undergo perpetual consumption. Then the moon appealed to 
Siva, who was then at his holy place Prabhära in Käthiäwär, 
and the great god ordered that the moon’s waning should last 
only a fortnight, and that he should then wax again.'* Another 
lale teils that one day when Ganesa was riding his rat he feil off, 
and the moon laughed at his misfortune, whereupon Ganesa 
cursed the moon, ‘ Thy face shall be black because thou didst 
laugh at me But the other gods interfered, and finally 
Ganesa was induced to consent that only parts of the moon’s 
face should be blackened as a punishment. This is said to have 
happened at the Chauth Chandra festival already discussed. 
On this night it is said that the wild hogs hide themselves from 
the sight of the moon, and men of the Kunbi caste hunt them 
down and kill them. This is the only day in the year when 
Ffabhu clerks in Bombay eat the fiesh of the wild pig, and 
though at other times they do not refrain from killing rats, 
on this day they scatter food for them, possibly as the attendants 

* Hunter, Orissa, ii, 140!. * Hutton, Angami, 359 ; Playfair, 82. 

^ Hodson, Nagas, in ; Mills, 172. * B, G. vüi, 608f. 
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of Gancsa.^ There is a clcar line of distinction drawn between 
thc domesticated and the wild pig, the lattcr a ‘ sacrcd ’ animal, 
slain and catcn sacramentally by Räjputs.^ Again, thc moon 
feil in lovc with Ahalyä, wifc of Gautama the sage, and when 
the holy man caught thcm together he cursed his wifc who was 
turned into a stonc, and he threw his shoc at thc moon and thus 
caused the black marks on his surfacc. Others say that it was 
Brihaspati, Jupiter, the preceptor of the gods, as hc returned 
from bathing, who found thc moon with his wifc, and he threw 
his drippiiig waist-cloth at thc moon and caused thc marks 
on his facc, It is an old belief, cnibodied in the namc Sasadhara, 

having Spots like a harc that thc moon spots represent a harc 
running on thc surfacc.^ Bharias, notorious thieves in the Central 
‘Provinccs, believc that thc spots on thc moon arc a banyan- 
tree which the Alniighty plantcd to diminisli its light, and 
give them a cliance to ply their profession.^ Little children in 
the United Provinccs arc taught to call thc moon their MamCr 
or maternal unclc, and they watch an old woman working her 
spinning-whecl on its facc. Khäsis say that the moon madc 
love to his cldcr sister, and when thc sun heard of thrs shc was 
wrath and covered hini with ashes, so hc shincs with a white 
light and the marks on his facc arc caused by thc ashes which 
clung to it.^ ln a Garo story the sun w'as jealous of thc beauty 
of his sister the moon and threw mud at her. Shc complained to 
her mother who gave her no satisfaction, saying that she \vas 
rightly punished for tale-bearing, and that thc mud should 
evermore ding to her facc.® 

The moon is popularlyregardcd as thc sourcc of inoisture and 
fertility, and one of -her old titles was Aushadipati, * ruler of 
plants Shc thus morc thän other plants Controls diseases, 

specially thosc bclicvcd to bc thc rcsult of spirit attacks liko 
lünacy, hydrophobia, or consumption, which are supposed to 
be more severe in thc dark fortnight -of thc month. Water 
impregnated with the rays of the moon is therefore useful in 
such cases, and Musalmäns in Lucknow ‘ drink the moon 
that is to say they put out a vessel of water in a place where its 

» B. G, xiii, part i, 93, 105 ; Russell, T, C iv. 39. 

- Tod, ii. 661, iii. 1381. » Jaiafia, iii. 3:4 ff.; Somadeva, ii. 66 f. 

* Russell, T. C, ii. 248. ^ Gurdon, 172 f. « Playfair, 85. 
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rays are reflected in it. The patient must look steadily at the 
rcflection of the moon in the basin, shut his eyes, and drink 
the dose at a draught, which is a remedy for palpitation of the 
heart, and Käyasth women of the writer caste in Bombay fast, 
mark a clay jug with turmeric, offer flowers to the moon, and 
then sip the water.^ At the full moon in the month of Kuär 
(September-October) Marätha Brahmans lie awake all night, 
as they believe that nectar drips from the moon, lay out pots 
of milk in the moonlight to catch it, and drink the contents as 
a mark of honour to a first-bora son or daughter,^ 

There is little direct worship of the moon, and when it is 
worshipped it is usually in conjunction with Sürya, but the 
forehead of Siva is marked with the crescent moon, which was 
his share of the products of the churning of the ocean, whence 
he is calied Ghandrasekhara, ‘ moon-crested ’, appropriate to 
a god of fertility. The dark side of the moon is the abode of 
the Pitri, the sainted ancestors. In the bright fortnight it is 
gladdened by these spirits, but in the dark period it sends 
them forth to be reincarnated on earth. Those who die during 
the light fortnight at the summer sölstice attain bliss in the 
sun; those who die in the dark fortnight at the winter sölstice 
have to return to earth when they have enjoyed their allotted 
period of happiness.® 

Eclipses of sun and moon play an important part in the public 
and family ritual, and there are many explanations to account 
for their occurrence. Gäros and some cognate tribes suppose 
that the evil spirit Nawang swallows the sun and moon, and 
when the first shadow falls on their surface they beat drums and 
blow horns to scare him, while the Lhota Nägas think that 
eclipses are caused by a great dog in tue sky which tries to eat 
these luminaries. An eclipse portends that great men will die, 
so no Work is done next day.^ On the North-Western Frontier 
it is supposed that a snake coming out to eat the moon obscures 
it, or that an army of fairies is flying between it and the earth.^ 

» Mrs. Meer Hassan AIi> 158 ; B. G. ix, part i, 67. 
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Bhotiyas think it advisable to Ict off guns at an eclipse to prevent 
the blacksmith from seizing sun or moon.^ A Kabui Näga 
Story teils how a man’s children were cured of leprosy by the 
bark of a certain trec, but when a piece of it was put out in the 
sunshine the sun stole it, but the owner’s dog tracked the thief 
and devoured him, aftd he sometimes catches and cats the moon 
in the same way.^ Among Hindus of the plains eclipses arc 
attributed to the Daitya or dempn Rähu, ‘ the looser or seizer 
who drank some of the Amrita or ncctar produced at the 
churning of the ocean: the sun and moon detected him and 
inforined Vishnu, who cut off his head and two of his arms. 
But as hc had become immortal by drinking the ncctar his head 
and tail were tranferred to the heavens, where the head wreaks 
its vengeance on sun and moon by occasionally swallowing them, 
and the tail, Ketu, * brightness gave birth to a nuinerous 
progeny of comets and ficry metcors. Ketu is now a demon 
who brings disease, and Rähu in Bengal is the tribal godling 
of menial castus like Dusädhs and Dhangars who propitiatc him 
by a special firc sacrificc,^ 

Hencc an eclipsc is a crisis, a time of danger becausc demons 
are abroad. It is onc of the Bralmian’s Privileges to r.eceive 
gifts from the pious, but he must not accept such as are degrad- 
ing, like thosc intended to avert the dangerous influencc of 
certain stars, and in particular the Chhäyadän or ‘ sliadow gift \ 
made at eclipses, which consists of a vcsscl of ghi or clarilicd 
butter, in which the donor observes his rcflection and then 
drops in some moncy."* Rähu, again, is said to have been oncc 
a scavengcr, or a scavcngcr’s godling, Accordingly scavengers 
beg during eclipses and pious Hindus make gifts to thcni as 
his kinsmen in tlic hopc that they will make intcrccssion to hini.^ 
A similar privilege is claimed by the Joshi, or astrologer, who is 
supposed to be able to influencc the stars.® Another explana- 
tion of the connexion of scavengers with eclipses is that the 
sun and moon once borrow^ed moncy from a Dom outcast, and 
as they refused to pay the debt a Dom sometimes devours them 
and vomits them up when the eclipse is over. This, borrowed 
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from the menial and degraded tribes, may be at the root of the 
common belief about Rähu. 

No cooked food should be catcn for twclve hours bcforc an 
eclipse of the sun and for eight bcfore that of the moon. Frequent 
eclipses, particularly of the sun and moon nearly together, 
portend grave political danger. Beforc an eclipse begins all 
the house water-jars are cmptied lest a demon may enter thcni, 
and Stores of pickles and other confcctions are locked up to save 
them from pollution. The family priest lays a blade of the holy 
Kusa gras» {Poa cynosuroides) on the threshold, and it is wise 
to bathe one’s person and the images of the household gods 
which share in the pollution.^ The Mundas bring every mctal 
article outside the house and expose them whilc the eclipse lasts.^ 
The carcful Hindu housewife sprinkles Ganges water on Icaves 
of the Tulasi or holy basil, and puts them into the drinking 
water and cooked food as a protection. A pregnant womaii is 
in special danger during an eclipse and is subject to many taboos. 
She must do no work lest her child may be born deformed, and 
this deformity bcars somc relation to the work she docs : if 
she sews cloth the child may have a hole in its flesh, gcnerally 
dose tö the ear; if she cuts anything it will have a hare-lip ; 
if she uses a knifc or scissors it will be born with a cut on its 
body ; if she cats anything it udll be born mad. As a protection 
from such danger a circle of cow-dung is drawn round her waist; 
she is sliut up in a dark room wlierc no ray from the demon- 
haunted sun or moon may fall upon her, and pregnant cattlc 
have their horns sniearcd with red Icad. A Brahman must not 
slccp on a bed or eat on tlic day of an eclipse, and if the sun 
or moon happen to set whilc cclipscd he must fast next day* 
as wcll.^ 

Bathing in a sacred place is the most clTcctual way of relicving 
sun and moon from tlic attack of the demon, bccausc bathing 
removes a man’s pollution and renders him pure cnpugh to rccitc 
the Mantras or holy texts which scare the demon.^ Whilc 
bathing the worshipper should be attended by a Brahman who 
rc’citc's the Gäyatri hynin, During a lunar eclipse it is advisable 
to bathe at Benares; during a solar, at Kurukshetra, the sccne of 

^ B. G. ix, pari i, 395. - Samt Chandra Roy, 489. 
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the battlc in thc Great War. Bernier ^ gives a gräphic account 
of the bathing at Delhi during an eclipse in 1666, and similar 
sights may bc witnessed along the holy rivers at the present day. 
In the lower Himalayas, on the occasion of an eclipse, offerings 
were placed in a brazen jar to an image of a snake deity stamped 
on a piece of metal, because thesc deities have general power 
of influencing the weather.^ In Ladakh ram’s horns are fixed 
on thc bark of apricot trees as a propitiatory offering during 
an eclipse, and such trees are expected to bear cver afterwards 
an unfailing crop of the choicest fruit.^ In the villages, howevcr, 
the mo.st iisual remedy is for women to go about bcating brass 
pans to scare Rähu from his prey. 

. The constellations reccive less worship than thc greater 
luminaries. Hindus name ninc, the Navagraha, or ‘ ninc seizers ’: 
Sürya, Süraj, the sun ; Soma, Chandra, the moon ; Rähu, Ketu, 
the ascending and descending nodes ; Sukra, Venus ; Mangala, 
Mars; Budha, Mercury; Brihaspati, Jupiter; Sani, Saturn. They 
are worshipped in the family ritual by setting within a square 
marked with lines of powdered quartz a stool covcred with a cloth 
on which heaps of rice are piled, and on the top is placed a jar full 
of water, thc mouth of which is stopped with mango leaves and a 
coco-nut, and a white thrcad is fastcned round it. Flowers and 
sandal-wood paste are offercd, and the jar is sprinkled with milk, 
curds, butter, honey, and sugar. Finally, the sacred fire is set 
alight with sticks from a holy trec.^ Sani, Saturn, is regarded 
as unlucky, it is said, because he is believed to move slowly, 
and he brings ill luck. Only a low order of Brahmans, the 
Dakaut, will takc the propitiatory offerings dcdicated to him, 
and persons who are affiicted by this unlucky planet, who is 
said to bca degraded oilman by castc, offcr sweet qil, black pulse, 
and leaves of thc Rui trce {Calotropis gigantea) to Hanumän, 
the apc godling, whose day is Saturday.® 

The peasant knows little about the signs of the zodiac, savc 
that the Brahman astrologcr marks in his horoscope the sign 
under which his son was born, and from this prcdicts his futurc 
and selects his secret namc. The farmer knows all or some of 
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the Nakshatras or lunar asterisms becausc he is taught a string 
of mnemonic verscs which instruct him about thc cffects of the 
weather at ccrtain asterisms on his crops, and when the astrologer 
selects his son’s name the first Ictter of it should be that of the 
astcrism whcn he was born. Hc knows Kumbha or Aquarius 
becausc evcry twclfth year when Jupiter entcrs this sign great 
bathing fairs arc held at Allahabad and Hardwar. The worst of 
all thc asterisms is Mül, ‘ thc root thc 24th, or, as some say, 
’thc I7th or ipth, usually idcntified with Scorpio, When a 
child is born in Mül it is supposed that it will be beset by thc 
angry spirits of those ancestors who met with a violent dcath 
and have become Rakshasas or dempns. Parents in Kumaun 
arc advised to abandon such a child, or to avert the dangcr by 
an elaborate rite of propitiation.^ In the Panjab such a child 
is sent away to be named by a stranger, and it is not brought 
back tili it is grown up, or it is dedicated to a tcmple.^ In any 
case, when thc father sccs it for thc first time hc must not look 
straight at it, but at its rcflection in a pot of oil. If a man dies 
in Mül four other deaths in the family may be anticipated. 
To avert this dangcr four figures in human shape are made of 
flour paste or grass and burnt with the corpsc, just as in Madras 
if a man dies on a Saturday another dcath is likely to occur in 
the family, and to avert this dangcr a living animal, a ram, 
goat, or fowl, is sacrificed at the funeral.^ In Rajputana the 
Mina father of a child born in Mül docs not send his clothes to 
be washed or shave for twenty-seven days."^ 

Orthodox Hindus bclievc that the Great Bear represents the 
seven Rishis, or great saints. In thc Hindu-Kush it is called 
‘ The Maidcn’s corpsc thc four corner stars being her hier; 
Persians call it Haft Birädarän, ‘ The Seven Brothers or 
Banätu-n-na‘sh, ‘ Daughters of the Bier or thc pall-bearers; 
Dhuri rice-pounders in thc Central Provinces suppose it to be 
a bed with thrcc thieves tied to it: they camc to steal an old 
woman’s bed, but thc Almighty caught them and tied them 
down for ever.® Dhruva, thc regent of thc Pole Star, was 
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sliglited by his step-motlier, left bis home, and by thc advice 
of the Rishis devoted himself to the Service of Vishnu who 
raised him to the heavens. He is the emblem of permanence, 
bride and bridegroom following the ancient rite of worship- 
ping him and using this form of magic to secure the constancy 
of both in their married life,^ The Pleiades, the Krittikäs, 
a Word probably mcaning ‘ thc web are closely connected with 
agriculture,^ and it has bcen suggested that ‘ the object of the 
nomAryan raccs was to find a constellation which marked the 
ist of November, thc beginning of their spring. This they found 
in thc Pleiades, which, as they noted, set immediately after the 
sun on the ist of November, and continued to set later than the 
sun up to the beginning of April, when they were no longer visible 
in thc sky. They rcappeared again in May, to set before the 
sun, and this they continued to do tili the end of October. 
ilencc their ycar was dividcd into two seasons of six months 
each, from November to May, and May to November The 
Angämi Nägas call thc Pleiades a party of seven nicn who went 
out to dig bamboo roots, but feil into an ambuscade and were 
kilied; Gäros say that they represent thc cock sacrificed at 
the cremation of a corpsc to Icad thc spirit to the better land.^ 
Caiiopus is thc Rishi Agastya, onc of thc ancient Aryan mis- 
sionarics to Southern India, who won a place in Heaven by his 
loyalty, but pcoplc on thc scaboard, like the Sunär goldsmiths 
of Bombay, will not touch thc Agastya tree [Aeschynomene 
grandiflora)j and dislikc bathing in thc sca bccausc thc holy 
man once swallowed it up.® Orion is Mrigasiras, the Iicad 
of Brahma in thc form of a stag, which was struck off by Siva 
when the god attempted violencc to his own daughter, Sandhyä, 
the twilight; or it is the plough of onc of thc Pändava brethren 
left therc after they had finished tilling the heavens, and Gäros 
think that his beit represents thc pig bfoiight to a funeral as 
food for thc mourners.® An old aamc for the Milky Way was 
Nägavithi, ‘ a row of snakes ’, or it is thc path along which the 
licavcnly clcphant passes to eat thc bamboo shoots, of which he 
is very fond. Persians call it Kalikashän, ‘ thc dragging of a 
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bündle of straw ’ through tlie sky: Hindus, Äkäshgangä, ‘ the 
heavenly Ganges \ or Bhagwan ki Kachhahri, ' the court-house 
of the Almighty \ Swargaduäri, or ‘ the gate of Paradise or 
in the Panjab Berä da ghäs, ‘ the path of Noah's ark 

It is commonly believed that sun and moon are the eyes of the 
Almighty, and the stars the spirits of virtuous men, who enjoy 
felicity in Heaven for the period measured by the amount of 
their Karma, or accumulated merit, When this has become 
exhausted thcy fall to, earth in the form of shooting stars and 
are reincarnated. Lhota Nägas say that shooting stars are the 
falHng düng of the starsA If you found time to utter a wish 
before such a star disappears your prayer will be granted, but 
it is a wise precaution to thrust four or five fingers into your 
mouth lest your soul may join the Company of some falling spirit, 
Musalmäns think that falling stars are hot coals flung by Allah 
from Heaven at Shaitan or Satan, who is always trying to 
climb Up there, and Gäros suppose that a star once wedded 
a clod of earth, and though later on it married another wife it 
comes down occasionally to visit its old loveA 
Dhümketa, ‘ smoke-bannered is the term applied to a comet, 
but in the Atharvaveda it is an epithet of Mrityu or Death, 
and it is doubtful if it means a comct in this passage, onc 
authority connecting it with the smoke of the funeral pyreA 
It is naturally ominous. Fryer, writing of Newton’s comet of 
1680, says : ' and whether it be Meteor, Comet, or Exhalation, 
it is certainly ominous; and since they disclaim its Influence 
here, I wish it may not affect our Europe Kingdomes ’A The 
Persians showed much alarm at a comet in the time of Shäh 
’Abbäs, which the astronomers declared portended war to 
many nations, but not to PersiaA A comet which appcared in 
1618 in the reign of Jahänglr was said to have causcd a terrible 
outbreak of plague, which began in the Panjab in 1618A When’ 
two comets appeared in 1618 the English chaplain Terry says 
that they brought drought and famine in their trainA Düring 
the appearance of the comet of 1665 Aurangzeb drank only 
water and ate a little millet bread; * this so much affected his 
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health that he nearly died, for besides this he slept on the ground, 
with only a tiger^s skin over him, and since that time he has ncver 
had perfect health In 1705 a comct was visible for fifteen 
days : ‘ The Brahmans and astrologcrs found herein an occasion 
for talk, and they declared that these signs were demonstrations 
of Aurangzeb’s approaching death and of devastation in many 
places in the Empire, together with thc loss of thc port of 
Surat.’ ^ Hindus bclievc that comcts arc destructivc to 
‘ moustache-wearers \ or men, if its tail points downwards, 
and to ‘ tail-wearers or animals, if its tail is upwards.^ 

Aerolites are kept as emblems of the god in Saiva temples, 
like one which feil in Bengal in 1880, and it is now deified under 
the title of Adbhutanätha, ‘ the miraculous god Gäros swear 
by meteoric stones, saying, ‘ May Goera, god of lightning, kill 
me with one of these if I have lied and thc strongest oath of 
the Kabui Nägas is taken on such a stoneA 

Hindus call the rainbow the bow of Räma or of Indra, Musal- 
mäns that of Baba Adam or Father Adam. Ameng the Kols 
no trace of serpent worship has been found unless it be hidden 
in their name for the rainbow, Lürbeng, ‘ a serpent Pathäns 
think that if you want to change your sex all you have to do 
is to go and roll underneath a rainbow.'^ In the Panjab it is 
called ' the swing ‘ the Old Woman’s swing \ or the swing 
of Bibi Bai, wife of the Saint Sakhi Sarwar.® Hindus think it 
is the fume of a great serpent hidden in the ground, who, himself 
invisible, vomits the fume through a hole in the ground, while 
the Angämi Nägas declare that whoever approaches thc foot 
of a rainbow will be slain by its spirit.^ 

The cults of Mother Earth and their development cannot bc 
described here in detail.^® In Vedic belief and ritual goddesses 
play only a subordinate part, as compared with their influence 
in Dravidian mythology, in which the recognition of Mother 
Right, as also among Gäros and Kochs of Eastern India, may 
have led to their development Prithivi, the impersonation of 
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the widely extended Plains, docs appcar in the Veda, but ‘ the 
Earth hcrsclf niakes no remarkable figure; she is, indeed, 
deified, at least partially, is addrcssed as Mother and substance 
of all things; is formally, in Company with the Sky, invoked 
to grant blessings; yct this never advanccd further than a 
lively personation might go The inferencc is that the recogni- 
tion of Mother Earth arose in tlie Vedic agc when agriculture 
was combined with pastoral life, and not fully developed until 
the Aryans amalgamated with the tribes whom thcy found in 
occupation of Northern India. 

Mother Earth ,is now designated Dharti, Dharani, Dharitri, 
the upholder of the human, animal, and vcgetablc life which 
rests on her surface. As a village godling she is generally 
aniconic because she is believed to be everywhere present in 
the ground, or she dwells in a pile of irudc stones or pottery 
collected under the sacred village tree. Her shrine is often in 
Charge of women, prime agents of fertility, or of a menial priest, 
a member of one of the old tribes who are supposed to under- 
stand how to control and conciliate her, not of a Brahman, 
and her offering is usually grain or fruit laid on her stone or 
milk poured over it. The pious man asks her forgivcness before 
hc lays his foot on her when he rises in the morning, When a 
cow or buffalo is bought, or when she first gives milk after 
calving, the first five streams of her milk are allowed to fall 
on the ground, and at every milking-time the first stream is 
treated in the same way. When medicinc is taken a fcw drops 
are sprinkled, and this, as in the casc of firstfruits, is bclrcvcd to 
free the whole from taboo. 

The Oräon farmer, before transplanting his rice secdlings, 
makes a libation of rice beer oh the ground and prays to Dharti 
Mai, ‘ 0 Mother Earth! may we have plenty of rain and 
bumper crops! Here is a drink offering to thee! ’ ^ In the same 
Spirit the Kharwärs of Mirzapur say, ‘ 0 Mother Earth ! Keep 
in prosperity and protect the ploughman and his oxen 1 ’ and 
in the Panjab the Karnäl farmer says, ‘ Keep our rulers and 
bankers contented! Grant us plentiful yield, so that we pay 
our revenue and satisfy our banker ! * In the Veda she is invoked 
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to guard ttie soul of the dead whosc body is entrusted to her, 
and the Raüls of Poona when they bury their dead say, ‘ 0 
Mother Earth ! We make this body ovcr to thee in the presence 
of the Gods Brahma and Vishnu, who arc our witnesses’, where 
the primitive ritual has bcen workcd ovcr by Brahmanism.^ 
In many cases of burial a copper coin is droppcd into the grave 
as a propitiation to avcrt the dcath taboo or to avoid the dangcr 
of disturbing the Earth spirlt, and bcfore the foundation of 
a house or tcmple is laid water is sprinklcd on the place, flowers 
are strcwn ovcr it, and a copper or silvcr coin, coral, a pearl, 
a betel-nut, a red cotton-thread, some moss and blades of sacred 
grass arc put in a copper pot which is buried dose by.^ 

Many taboos are connected with the earth. The dying man is 
rcmoved from the house to save the building, its furniture, 
and occupants from pollution, and he is laid on the ground, 
some picces of sacred grass being placed under him to guard 
him from the chthonic spirits. It is only a few tribes, like 
Bhils, who ällow a man to die in his bed, because the same fatc 
is likely to overtakc any onc occupying it, and the soul releascd 
from the body in mid-air does not quickly find its rest,® No 
Kunbi will slcep on the bare ground, probably because the dying 
are laid on it,^ Persons under taboo or as a mark of penitence 
slecp on the ground. The ancient Hindu ritual prescribed that 
aftcr a man had brought his bride home the pair should slcep 
on the ground för three days.^ The Bhandäri Khatris of the 
Panjab make a mother after child-birth slcep on the ground, 
and seven flowers of sacred trccs are bufied under her pillow 
as a protection.® Worshippers of the Saint Sultan Sakhi wSarwar 
slecp on the ground as part of the ritual, and the Mahaut or 
Abbot of the shrine of the Saint Zinda Kalyäna slecps on the 
ground or on a squarc bed of grass laid between four posts on 
the earth.’ For cleven days aftcr a dcath mourners, male and 
female, slecp on the ground as the Pändavas are said to have 
done after the death of PänduA To commemorate the loss of 
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Chitor^ Ränä Partäp Singh vowed that he and his successors 
should sleep on straw: ' though his descendant eats dff gold 
and silver and sleeps on a bed, he places leaves beneath the one 
and straw under the other 

From* the aniconic stage Mother Earth becomes anthropo- 
morphized. Sita, consort of Räma and heroine of the Rämäyana 
epic, is an instance of a manifestation of Mother Earth being 
raised to divine honour. In the Rigveda she is still the per- 
sonified furrow, and later a godling of the ploughed field, wife 
of the rain-god. Even in the Rämäyana she is said to have risen 
from the furrow which her adoptive father Janaka was ploughing, 
and in the end she disappears into the arms of Mother Earth.^ 
In the same way the five Mahäsu brethren in the Panjab hills 
appeared with their mother out of a furrow.® The case of 
Balaräma, ‘ the ströng Räma is in the same dass, being an 
incarnation of the chthonic snake Sesha or Ananta, and called 
Halabhrit, ‘ the plough-bearer who is also a god of harvest.** 
In the lower culture it is believed in Bengal that at the first fall 
of the rains in June-July Mother Earth, in order to prepare 
herseif for her fertilizing work, menstruates. Düring this time 
ploughing, sowing, and other farm work ceases, women abstain 
from eating rice, and when the pollution ceases the goddess is 
purified : a stone is fixed in the ground to represent her, the top 
of which is smeared with vermilion, a mark of an earlier blood 
sacrifice, the housewife bathes it with turmeric water, and milk 
and flowers are offered to it.® In the Panjab she sleeps for 
a week in each month, and during this time no farm work is done, 
with this concession that if any work has been inadvertently 
begun before the period it may be finished.® In the Deccan 
after the Naurätri, the nine days' feast of the Mother goddess 
in September-October, her temple is closed from the loth to 
the full-moon day while she rests and refreshes herseif. . Many 
people vow to live during this rest-time of the Mother north 
of the Godavari river, the Southern boundary marking off t^'' 
land of the Aryan from that of the Dravidian.’^ 

^ Tod» i. 387 ; A, K. Forbes, 307. 

2 Macdonell-Keiih, ü. 451 ; F. E. E, x. 576 ; Barth, lyöf. 

^ Rose, Gloss, i, 304. * Barth, 173 ; J. R. A. S. 1907, pp. 961 f. 

^ Gait, C. R, i. 189. ® N, 7. N, Q. ii. X72 ; P. N. Q. ii. 205. 

^ B. G. XX. 444 ; Underhill, 34. 
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After her annual rest the goddess must be awakened. The 
Gäro priest at sowing time invokcs Rohling ‘ Mother of Rice 
and striking the earth with a choppcr-handle reminds her 
that as certain flowers'‘have now blossomed in the jungle it is 
now time for her to preside over the sowing of the crop of which 
she is the mother.^ According to General Dalton, at the Oräon 
festival held in July about the time when the rice is transplanted, 
the girls used to pat the earth to rendcr her fertile, but it has 
been pointed out that this fertilization is the function of men, 
not of women, and it is the young men who carry palmdeaf fans 
or yak-tail whisks which they wave over the earth, as if coaxing 
her to awake and bear abundant crops ; women are not allowed 
to plough or sow, but they may transplant the rice seedlings 
after they have been grown by the men, bccause it is their 
business to tend them as they do their own babics, a good 
example of sympathetic magic.^ 

Among tribes that practise the inhumation of the dead the 
Earth Mother is apt to assume a chthonic, malignant character. 
The link between the benign and malevolent spirit is the snake 
which lives above and beneath the earth, is dreaded for its 
destructive power or venerated as the representative of the 
household spirits. In Bundelkhand certain snakes known as 
Bhiaräni, said to mean ' earth-dwellers are recognized as 
forms of Devi, the Mother goddess; coco-nuts are offered to 
them by priests drawn from the menial castes, while a Brahman 
generally lives dose by and receives a sharc of the offerings— 
a good example of the combination of Brahmanisni and Animism.^ 
The chthonic cult of the Earth Mother is illustrated by the 
custom of burying the whole or part of an annual sacrificial 
victim in the ground. When Dhangars offer a goat to their 
KuldevI or family godling, the head of the victim is buried under 
her shrine inside the house, and the rest of the meat is reserved 
for the use of members of the family ; Basors sacrifice a pig 
in the name of a dead man, cut off the legs and bury the trunk 
in the courtyard, believing that this prevents the ghost from 
giving trouble; when the Kolis of the Deccan sacrifice a goat 
to Satväi, the birth godling, its head is buried in front of her 

^ Playfair, 93. . 2 Daiton, 198 ; Sa rat Chandra Roy, 320, 

^ Luard, C. P. i. 75. 
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shrine.^ All this corroboratcs thc theory tliat many of the 
family, tribal, or disease gocllings arc nianifestations of the 
primal Mother Earth. 

■ Her functions as patroncss of fertility are well marked, 
Among many low castes at their weddings it is the custom of the 
women to fetch from the village clay-pit the Matmangara or 
* lucky earth *; it is brought home, and with it the fireplace 
at which food is cooked for thc wedding feast is built. The 
women are accompanied by a low-castc Chamär or leather- 
dresser, who acts as drummer, and when thc earth has been 
collected his drum is worshipped,^ The holiness of earth used 
in peasant rites is increased by various circunistances. In 
Poona seven kinds are specially valued : that from the gate of 
a raja’s palace, from a hill, from under tlie foot of an elephant 
or horse, from a place wherc four roads meet, from under the 
sacred Väla tree {Andropogon muricatitm). After an elephant 
ha-s passed through a village little children may be seen patting 
the impress of its footprints in the dust, and at Thäna, when 
a woman goes out holding her baby astride on her hip, if she 
cannot get lamp-black to rub between its eyes to avert the 
Evil Eye, she takes the dust frdm her left foot and rubs it on the 
child’s forehead.® Earth taken from the graves of Musalmän 
saints is valued as a remedy; Hindu troopers at the crisis of 
a battle often send their grooms to fetch earth and throw it 
over their heads; bathers in the Ganges and other rivers smear 
the mud over their bodies, and it is rubbed on the dying. 

Special worship of the earth appears in many peasant rites. 
In Hoshangabad when the sowing is donc the event is celebrated 
by the Machhandri or ‘ rat ’ worship, a magical rite intended to 
promote fertility, 

* Every cultivator does thc worship himself, with his family, 
servants, &c. ; no Brahman need join in it. At the edge of one 
of his fields intended for thc spring harvest, he puts up a little 
semicirclc or three-sided wall of clods about a foot high, meant 
to represent a hut, This is covered with green Käns grass 
[Saccharum spontaneum)^ to represent thatch, At the two ends 
of the hut two posts of Paläsa wood [Butea frondosa) are erected, 

^ Russell, T. C. ii. 483 ; Crooke, T. C. i, 226 ; B. G. xv’iii, part i, 293, 

2 Russell, T, C. ii. 77; Briggs, 77 ; Crooke, T, C. iii. 488. 

^ B. G. xviii, parti, 141 note ; Campbell, Notes, 79, 
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with leaves round the heads like those wliich are put up at 
marriage. They are tied to the thatch with red thread. In the 
centre of this little Ipuse, which is the temple of Machhandri 
or Mother Earth, a little 'fire is raade, and milk is placed on it 
to boil in a tiny earthen pot. It is allowed to boil over as a sign 
of abundance. While this is going on thie ploughmen, who are 
all collected in a field, drive their bullocks at a trot, striking 
them wildly; it is the' end of the year’s labour for the cattle. 
The cultivator meanwhile offers a little fice, molasses and saffron 
to Machhandri, and then makes too tiny holes to represent 
granaries ; hc drops a few grains in and covers them over; 
this is a Symbol of prayer, that his granary may be filled from 
the produce of the land. Then he puts a little saffron on the 
foreheads of the ploughmen and the bullocks, and ties a red 
thread round the horns of the cattle. The animals are then let 
go, and the ploughmen run off at full speed across country, 
Scattering wheat boiled whole as a sign of abundance.’ ^ 

This ritual is an instructive example of sympathetic magic. 

In the case of sacrifices to Mother Earth it may be noted that 
the meat meal may not be eaten by married women; males 
or unmarried girls, who impersonate the goddess, and in some 
cases males alone may eat it. 

Earthquakes are necessarily ominous, and they are accounted 
for in many ways. The common Hindu explanation is that 
■Varäha, the boar incarnation of Vishnu, who Supports the earth, 
is changing his bürden from one tusk to the other, or, as some 
say, the great bull or elephant that upholds the earth is restless 
and relicves his fatigue in the same way. On the North-West 
Frontier it is said that to punish the sins of mankind a 
scorpion stings the bull on whose horns the earth rests, on 
which he Stretches himself and then comes the earthquake.^ 
Othcrs say that earthquakes are due to a shivering ague fit in 
the centre of the earth, and they explain the few occurrences of 
tliem in the Panjab to the abundance of wells which act as 
safety-valves to the Underground forces.® Gäros think that the 
earth is a square flat body, suspended from the sky by four 
ropes, one at each corncr. On each rope a squirrel sits and tries 
to bite through it, but four blind men armed with bamboos 
guard the rope and then the earth begins to shake. Or they 

' Elliott, SeUlcment Report, 125. ® Latimor,.i. ,98. 

“ P. N. Q. in. 42, 
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think that the earth is supported by four legs like those of 
a table, and that when a mousc runs up one of them the earth 
moves.^ When an earthquake begins Meitheis shout out * Fish 
and Rice ! ’ in the hope that they may save their food supplies 
from the demon as he shakes the earth. ^ 

Thunder and lightning are equally ominous. The spirit of 
Yama, the first man, who first trod the path of death and 
' became lord of the dead, came from Heaven in a thunderbolt. 
When lightning flashes in a clear sky it is specially ominous.^ 
Indra, god of the firmament and of the rain, is naturally connected 
with storms, and his Vajra or Dorje is represented on Buddhist 
shrines in Nepal and other parts of the lower Himalaya.'^ Thunder 
is his voicc, or it is caused when he is playing tip-cat in the sky. 
Or thunder comes when Bhagwan, the Almighty, is racing his 
chariot in the heavens. Lightning is a little girl whom the wicked 
Raja Kansa tried to kill, but she flew away to the skies and 
became Bijli or lightning. Lushais think that a big lizard 
climbs a high tree and shouts defiance at the sky god, who hurls 
his axe at the impudent beast, and this causes lightning.® A 
tribe in the lower Himalaya is said to have become notorious 
for their filthy habits because they believed that if they cleancd 
their cooking vessels with clay a thunder-storm would occur, 
and so they adopted the custom of using their clothing for this 
purpose.® Käfir clans are believed to be semi-divine t?ecause 
one day in the sky a father blacksmith said to his son, ‘ Bring 
me sorac fire and as the lad was obeying the order he feil 
down to earth through a slit in the sky and became their ancestor.*’^ 
The eastern Tibetans believe that marmots burrowing in the 
earth disturb the Nägas or dragons, thus causing thunder- 
storms, and no one dares to harm these animals.® The Gäro 
deity Gocra causes thunder and lightning, and if he strikes a 
tree sacrifice must be offered to him lest he naay injurc their 
homes.® Kabui Nägas say that thunder and lightning are caused 
by the flash and dang of the bracelets on the arm of a girl who 

^ Playfair, 88. ^ Hodson, Meitheis, 120 f. ® Somadeva, ii. 446. 

^ Grünwedel, 87 ff, ; Oldham, ii. 200 f. ; Hooker, 120 ;* Waddeü, B. T., 298, 
341 ; E. R, E, xii. 196. 

^ Folk-lore, xx. 395. ° Sherring, ilfßm. A. S. A. 116. 

^ Robertson, 161. ® Waddell, Among the Himalßyas, 219. 

'•Playfair, 81; Endle, 70. 
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dances in tlie lieavens, as she danted on earth, for joy at the 
Coming of the rain, and others suppose that an angry deity is 
brandishiiig liis dao knife and stamping in anger on the ground.^ 
Gonds promote the chastity of their girls by belicving that if 
one of them while immature get a child it is in dangcr of being 
Struck by lightning, and to avoid this a white cock is offered to 
the lightning during the month of Asärh (June-July) following 
the birth, a praycr being made that it will accept this sacrifice 
in licu of the child’s life.^ - It is also believed that a child born 
by the foot presentation is specially liable to be struck by light¬ 
ning. In the Central Provinces the remedy is to give it water 
to drink in wlüch a Chamär carrier has dipped his shoc, and the 
Oräons to protcct themselves wear bracelets of iron which have 
been exposed in the open air during an eclipsc of the sun or 
moon.^ It is a general rulc to cnforce silence during a thunder- 
storm lest the attention of the demon may bc attracted, to 
mutter charms and fling axes and knives outside to scare him. 
If a hrst-born son Icans against anything during a storm, he is 
likely to bc struck by lightning. 

In India as elsewhere water is the prinie sourcc of fertility. 
In Indian art the representations of an elephant or elephants 
pouring water from tlieir trunks on Lakshmi, goddess of 
prosperity, is found in Buddliist‘as well as later art, and is the 
carlicst cxamplc in Indian sculpturc of w^orship being paid to 
any being, divinc or human.'* It is probably a rain charm. 
Hencc water is oftcii used in marriage rites. In Bombay the 
rite known as Dharc, ‘ a stream is performed by pouring 
water over the liands of the pair, a custom also used to confirm 
other gifts.^ Tlie Munda bridc and bridegroom arc doused 
with water brought in pitchers by five maidens; among Raj- 
bansis in Bengal if a man who wishes to marry has not been 
able to provide the cost of the feast, he sprinklcs water over the 
girl and they bccomc man and wife; in Sambalpur before a 
marriage married women of the bridegroom's household go 
out at night and fill a brass pot with water, take it to seven 

' Hodson, 126, 138. 2 Kusscll, T. C. iii. 87. 

^ Martin, i. 15S ; Sarat Chandra Roy, loi. 

^ Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, 108 ; E, P. E, vü. 215 ; Fergusson-Burgess, 
434 i 437 . 45 ^ i <»nimvcdcl, 39 ; /. IL A. S. 1918, p. 531, 

^ EnÜiüvcsi, T. C. i. 35. 
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houses and äsk the owners to exchange somc water for that in 
the pot; the water, which has thus become a mixture from seven 
houses, is used to bathe the bridegroom, who is thus purged of 
his unmarried state.^ Water, and particularly running water, 
owes its motion to an indwelling spirit, and it is possibly 
the danger of offending this spirit which accounts for the 
taboo that prevents certain persons at certain times from 
Crossing running water. A Nägar Brahman woman when 
pregnant must not bathe in a flowing stream, must not cross 
such water, and from the fifth month of pregnancy tili the child 
is a month and a half old she must not cross a river.^ After 
a birth Khäsi parents must not cross a stream or wash their 
clothes until they have propitiated the spirit; a Halba or Kunbi 
woman, when pregnant, must not cross a river lest she may 
suffer a miscarriage—apparently a piece of sympathetic magic ; 
as the river flows so may flow away the fruit of her womb ; 
du ring her courses a Pardhi woman must not cross a river or 
even sit in a boat, and when a bride has to cross a river she must 
invoke the boat to carry her safely, and thank Indra when she 
reaches the other bank.^ The Magh bride and bridegroom in 
Bengal eat together, and the food remaining uneaten is kept for 
seven days in a covered vessel, during which time the pair 
may not leave the villagc or cross running water; if maggots 
are found in the vessel, the marriage will prove fertile.^ In these 
cases the idea apparently is that the approach of persons in 
a state of crisis, taboo, or pollution may offend the spirit. 

Worship of the sea, unknown to the tribes of the intcrior 
during the Vedic period,® is common on the coast. At Baroda 
the sea is worshipped by all high-caste Hindus at every Amävas 
or new-moon night, particularly if it falls on Monday, when the 
waters of 999 rivers are supposed to be brought by the spring 
tides, and during the unlucky intercalary month it is a wise 
precaution to purify oneself by bathing.® In parts of Käthiäwär 
a fire is lighted on the sea-shore, butter is thrown into it, and milk 
and sugar are poured into the sea. The fishing caste, particu- 

^ Sarat Chandra Roy, Oraons, 450; O'Malley, i. 315, 327. 

“ Stevenson, Rites, 114!. 
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larly at the end of thc monsoon when fishing craft put out to sea, 
pour milk, spirits, flowers, and coco-ixuts into the sea.^ Their 
festival at the dose of the stormy weather is generally known 
as the Närali-purnima, or coco-nut festival, held at the full 
moon of Sävan or August, when people go to the shore, offer 
coco-nuts, and have* their foreheads marked with red by a 
Brahman,^ Koli womcn on the Bombay coast wear glass bangles 
only on the left wrist, becai\se on their wedding day the right- 
arm bangles are taken off and thrown into the sea to win its 
favour for their husbands.® 

Tradition names seven sacrcd rivers, usually enumerated as 
follows : Ganga, the Ganges ; Yamuna, the Jumna; Sarasvati; 
Vitasta, the Hydaspes or Jhelum ; Saraya, Sargu, or Ghägra; 
Gomati, Gümti; Gandaki, Gandak, but' thc names vary and 
the lists omit thc sacrcd rivers farthcr soutli, likc the Narbada 
and Godavari, which wem not within the knowledge of the Indo- 
Aryans. The Sapta-Sindhavat or seven rivers are often men- 
tioned in thc Veda, but the enumeration varies, and the number 
seven was probably sclectcd as lucky, without any special 
application; they are at thc present day invoked as givers of 
fertility at marriage, and are represented by seven marks of 
vermilion impressed on thc house-walls,^ 

The most sacrcd river in Northern India is Ganga, ' thc gocr 
the Ganges. , Shc is mentioned only twice in the Rigveda, 
and the rcspcct for her dates from thc time when the Indo* 
Aryans moved castward from tlic Panjab. Shc is worshipped 
at many templcs along her banks, and her imagc appears in thc 
cave temples, wherc she and Jumna guard thc cntrancc; in other 
words, shc is on her way to risc from being a godling to a god.^ 
The pollution of her waters is a scrious outragc ; pilgrims crowd 
to her at places like Hardwär, Prayäg or Allahabad, and Benares. 
The ashes of thc dcad are conveyed to her and thc dying are 
carried to her banks, Bathing in her waters brings purification 
from sin and many temporal blcssings, and her water is carried 
home by pilgrims' poured over thc married pair to give them 
fertility, and administered to thc sick and dyiag.^ It was 

^ G. ix, part i, 349. 

^ N, J. N, Q, iv. 94 ; Balaji Sitaram Kothari, 28 fi, 

® B. G, xi. 69. ^ Macdonell-Keith, ii. 424 ; B. G, ix, part i, 41. 

® J, R, A, S, 1914, p. 333. ^ For details sec E, It vi. 177 ff. 
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predicted that her sanctity would ceasc in 1895 and that the 
Narbada would take her place, but, needless to say, the prophecy 
has not been fulfillcd. Other rivcrs, like the Tuima of the 
Tipäras of Bengal, which is worshipped by Stretching a String 
from her shrinc to the nearest bathing-place, are now claiming 
to share the waters of the Ganges through sonie Underground 
passage and to be identified with her 7 The chief bathing fairs, 
as has been already said, are hcld when Jupiter, at periods of 
twelve years, enters the sign of Aquarius. The Ganges is 
specially holy at places where her stream turns northward; 
the Jurana where she flows westward; the Payoshni or POrna 
of Berar westward ; the Godavari southward.® A legend of 
incest, of Yama and his sister Yami or Yamuna whö gave her 
namc to the Jumna, the fact that she is supposed to have never 
been purified by the marriage rite, and the supposed indigesti- 
bility of her water, have combined with the absence of any holy 
place of the first rank on her banks save Mathura to render her 
less sacred than the Ganges.® But she is reverenced in connexion 
with the Krishna cultus, and the Bhatias of Bombay who are 
his votarics bring water from Mathura and Gokul, keep it for 
years, and give a drop to friends and the dying.^ The junctions 
of two sacred rivcrs are hcld specially holy: that of Ganges- 
Jumna at Prayäg, presided over by a special deity, Veni 
Mädhava; Gandak-Ganges atSonpur; Or-Narbada at Chandod, 
which, if the Ganges gives place to the Narbada, would become 
a second Benares.® In the Himalaya cairns are often raised at 
river junctions, and Siva, as a god of fertility, presides over such 
pläces.® 

Local Icgcnds attest the sanctity of many minor streams. 
When Bhils rcturn from a foray they offer a sharc of their booty 
to the Mahi, oaths are taken in her namc, and she is ablc to 
cleansc even an unfaitliful wifc.’ The Lohänas worship Darya 
P r, the spirit of the Indus, who once saved them from their 
cncmics.® The sacred portion of the Phalgu is said to flow 
occasionaliy with milk, though Buchanan was not so fortunate 
as to mcct any onc who professed to have seen the miracle, and 

1 Gait, C. ]{. Bengal, i. i86 f. = B. G. xvi. 527. 

» Barth, 28 ; E. H. E. vii. 614. * Enthoven, T. C. i. 142. 
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the Same story is told of the Sipra at Ujjain.^ The Narbada, 
marking the ancieht frontier between Hindustan and the Deccan, 
cnjoys great sanctity, and the Ganges herseif in the form of 
a black cow comes to her to bathe oncc a year. She was once 
wooed by the river Son, who was beguiled by the Johila, a 
rival stream, and in her rage the Narbada forced her way west¬ 
ward to the Arabian Sea, while the Son flows eastward and joins 
the Ganges—an obviously aetiological explanation of the fact 
that the head-waters of Son and Narbada are parted by the 
w^atershed.^ The great eastern river, the. Brahmaputra, ‘ Son 
of Brahma*, is for mythological and other reasons,.particularly 
as it was bcyond the Brahmanical pale, regarded as impure, 
cxcept at the annual Asokashtami festival in the month pf 
' Cliait (March-April), when its waters become as cleansing as 
those of the Ganges herseif.® 

It used to be the custom in Bengal for woinen disappointed 
in the hope of offspring to vo,w that if Ganga gave them two 
children they would cast one,' usually the first-born, into the 
river, but such children were usually rescued and adopted by 
some relations or by a mendicant.^ Even now Chamärs often 
vow to offer the first hair of a child to the Ganges, and sometimes 
even cast the child into the river, leave it for a moment in the 
water, and snatch it out before any harm comes to it.^ 

In this connexion reference may be made to the custom of 
religious suicide at Sagar Island, the point where the Hugli, 
the niost important channcl of the river Ganges, reaches the 
sea. It was considered lucky that the suicide should be seized 
at oncc by a shark, becausc if he reniaincd long in the water 
before being drowned his eternal happincss was bclicved to be 
jmperilled.® The most ill-omened of all streams is the accursed 
Vaitarani, in the sense of ‘ Crossing * or ‘ giving now repre* 
‘sented by the Baitarani of Cuttack.It flows, a mass of blood 
and filth to the south, between earth and the kingdom of Yania, 
god of dcath, to which every soul must travel But it may ding 
as it Grosses to the tail of a cow presented to a Brahman at the 
time of death, an idea borrowed from the habit of cowherd boys 

^ Buchanan, i. I4 ; ÄUi-i-Ahbari, ii. 196. 
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clinging to thc tails of their buffaloes as they cross rivcrs in 
BengaL Another ill-omened stream is the Karamnäsa, * deströyer 
of merit \ a tributary of the Ganges, dividing the District of 
Mirzapur from that of Shahabad. The very touch of its water 
was believed to convey defilement, and passengers used to be 
conveyed across on men’s backs until a pious banker built 
a bridge across it, The local legend teils that when the sage 
Visvämitra collected water from all the holy rivcrs of thc worid 
it feil burdened by the sins of* Satyavrata*Trisanku, who was 
degradcd by the rival sage Vasishtha to become a Chandäl or 
outcast. Visvämitra tried to help him to ascend to Heaven, 
but thc only concession the angry gods could be induced to makc 
was that he should hang dowmvards in the air, and thc banofut 
moisture dropping from his body still pollutes the river.^ Accord* 
ing to another tale, the demon Rävana, when bcsieged in Lanka, 
was offored releasc on condition that he would bring a lingam 
from Siva’s mountain Kailäs, without allowing it to touch thc 
ground. But Varuna, a rival god, entcred his bclly and Rävana 
was forced to drop thc lingam^ and the water which flowed 
from it formed thc accursed Karamnäsa. The real cxplanation 
is that the river formed the boundary between the Käsi tribc 
occupying thc ‘ sin-destroying ’ Käsi or Benares, whilc beyond 
them lived the Magadha and Anga tribcs, beyond the pale of 
thc Indo-Aryan holy land. Their country was impcrfcctly 
Brahmanized, and later on becamc thc scenc of.thc Kshatriya 
reaction against the Brahmau, which ultimateJy Icd to thc risc 
of Brahmanism. Hence thc cursc laid on thc river which 
represents an historical fact.^ Even now it is believed that a 
man dying on the north bank of thc Ganges oppositc Benares 
is likely to be reincarnated as an ass, 

The worship of a river is addressed to the river itself, not to 
any deity supposed to abide in it or presidc over it, Hencc the 
cuIt of holy rivcrs is unsectarian. The valuc of a pilgrimagc 
depends upon the inherent sanctity of the place and on thc 
divine, purifying influence which emanates from it. The cult 
of rivers, again, is often associated with the supposed presence 
in them of dragons, snakes, or demons. Water Sprites or ogres 

1 See /. It A. S. 19T3, pp* 8^5 tP*» 1917» P* 39. 
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constantly appear in the folk-tales, Hke Käliya, ‘ the black oiie*, 
the serpent-king of the Jumna whom Krishna slew, or Karko- 
taka, the water-demon of Nepäl.^ In the Panjab Gaddis 
propitiate with offerings of food the Batäl, Spirits of springs, 
wells, and rivers.^ Gäros bclieve that most deep, still pooIs are 
occupied by the Bugarik, a lovely siren who devours men.® 
In the lower Himalaya bundles of rags and prayer-fiags are 
hung on cane bridges and the trees near them to propitiate the 
local river-devil.^ Many of these creatures, like the Gärdevi 
of Garhwäl, are the malevolent ghosts of persons who have met 
death by suicidc, violencc, or accident, haunting the scenes of 
their death, terrifying passers-by, often following them and 
occupying their houses; or the Bürna, * the drowned *, of the 
plains who drag bathers under the water.® The Mcitheis teil 
a Story of an evil spirjü» who once scized and drowned a queen 
in a river pool.® Such demons may catch even a man’s shadow 
and drag him, and Oriental Narcissus, under water.'^ In Chamba 
the Jaljogini, or evil watcr-spirit, likc the Aija or Jaldevata of 
the Deccan, casts spells on women and children and causcs 
disease or death.® The Kols bclieve in Näga-era who occupics 
wells, tanks, and stagnant water, the embodiment of malaria, 
and Garha-era, a water goddess, ‘ frequently and truly dcscribed 
as the cause of sickness, and propitiated with sacrifices to spare 
their victims Such spirits sometimes appear in the form of 
animals, like Bhainsäsura, the buffalo demon, akin to Mahishä- 
sura, with the same meaning, who gives its name to Mysorc, 
the embodiment of death, likc tlic black buffalo on which Yama, 
god of death, rides, which was slain by Durga, the lifc-protecting 
goddess. Thcy often show themselves in the shape of a turban 
which clings to the fisherman’s hook and increases in size as 
hc tries to drag it ashore or pulls him into the water—all imper- 
sonations of the vaguc awc and mystery of dark, still water-pools. 
Hence there are special protectors of passengers at Ghäts or 
fords. In the Central Provinces he is known as Ghatoia Deo, 

* deity of the river-crossing and Dhimar fishermen keep a 

1 Jataka, i. 25, 54 ; Growse, Mathura, 55 ; Oldfield, ii. 204. 

^ Rose, Gloss. ii. 270. ® Playfair, iiö. * Waddell. Hinialayas, 81. 

® Atkinson, ii. 632 ; Crooke, T. C. ii. 286, 328. * Hodson, 124. 

’ Cf. Frazer, Pausanias, v. 159 ; G.B.* Taboo and Pcrils of the Soul94. 

* Kose, Gloss, i. 215 ; B, G, xviii, parti, 292. ® Dalton, 1Ö8. 
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chicken in their boat to be offered to him when the Crossing is 
dangerous, and Dhobi washermen make libations of spirit to 
him in June when the monsoon bursts and the rivers are in flood.^‘ 
In the United Provinces the ford guardian is represented by 
Ghatauriya Baba, ‘ father of the ford said to be the ghost 
of a man drowned in Crossing a river, and requiring pro- 
pitiation.^ 

The occurrence of floods is often assigned to the action of 
demons, When a village is endangered by a flood the headman 
makes an offering of a coco-nut and a rupee to the flood demon, 
and in Gujarät he adds a woman’s robe, possibly the survival 
of a human sacrifice.® When the great Gohna flood occurred 
in 1894 at Hardwär the Brahmans threw milk, rice, and flowers 
into the Ganges and prayed to her to protect them. Coco-nuts 
are a favourite offering because from their shape they represent 
the head of a human victim.^ Human sacrifices to rivers were, 
and are, not uncommon. In Jaintia the Khäsis used to offer 
two human victims yearly to the Kopili river which the Jaintias 
worshipped as a goddess, and, like the Kandh Meriah, the 
victims were allowed to take any food they pleased from the 
barns, and were then led to the sacrificial stone on the river bank 
and executed,^ In the Central Provinces when a Kuramwär 
girl reached adolescence while single she was sacrificed to the 
river godling by being placed in a small hut on the river bank 
until a flood came and swept her away ; now she is taken to the 
river, kept in a hut while offerings are made to the river godling, 
and though by this rite she is considered to be expelied from her 
caste, she may return and live in her village.® 

Sometimes an animal is sacrificed, as in the remarkable case 
reported from Chamba, where a male buffalo, an appropriate 
offering to a water godling, is flung into the river Rävi. The 
Raja gives the signal by throwing a coco-nut, holy grass, and 
flowers into the water, and then the buffalo is pushed into the 
flood. The fate of the victim is closely watched ; if it is carried 
away and drowned, it is assumed that the offering is accepted; 

^ Russell, r. C. ii. 507, 521. 2 Crooke, T. C. ii. 292, iü, 98. 

® B. G, ix, part i, 350. 

^ B. G. XV, part i, 205, 354, 376; Forbes, Räsmälä, 323 note ; Russell, 
T. C. i. 239, 

® Gurdon, 103, 152. ® Russell, T. C, iv. 52 f. 
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if it crosses the rivcr and succceds in climbing up the oppositc 

bank, this also is auspicious as the sins of the town are thus 

transferred across tlic river; but if il cmcrgcs from the water 

on the side where it was thrown in, evil is portended to the 

state, and it is kept, doing no work, until the next ycar when 

it is again offered, and so on year by year until it finally loses its 

life, Here we apparently have a combination of a rivcr sacrifice 

and the transfer of sin by means of a scapc-animald The i 

practicc of transferring evil by means of rafts is common, 

among Lhota Nägas, who make a miniature raft on which they 

put an egg, a little cotton-wool, and a live bird tied to it by the i 

leg, and let it fioat downstream.^ As these victims are devoted { 

to the godling, it is dangerous to iiiterfere with them, and hence ! 

any one who saves a drowning person, or saves him from the 

clutches of the water demon, is likely to suffer for his rashness.'^ 

From these protectiiig godlings the transition to general 
deities of water is easy. Hindus have adopted, at least in name, 
from Musalmäns a water deity known as Khwäja Khidr or | 

Khizr; or perhaps the Musalmän saint has been evolved from 
the local Animism. Much legend from the cycles of Alexander 
the Great, the Musalmän Zü-l-qarnain, ‘ he of the two horns \ 

Elisha, Noah, Tammuz, Adonis, and Moses, has gathered round 
the Khwäja.** His cult is in the main an attempt by means of 
magic to pass away the sins or evils which menace his worshippers. 

This is effected by launching in a river little boats, each provided 
wdth a light and offerings. Hindu pilgrims at the Narbada 
launch a boat with black sails, wlüch soon become white, a sign 
that the sins of the penitent have been carried away.^ By 
another interpretation it is assumed that the spirit or ghost to 
whom the outbreak of epidemic disease is attributed is that of 
a dead ancestor or hero w-ho dwells beyond the water, and that 
a message is thus sent by a route along which the soul of the 
dead has passed after death.^ But it does not appear that this 
theory is held in Northern India. Such expulsion of evil by 
means of little boats or rafts is specially clone at the Diväli, 

* Rose, Gloss. i. 135. • 2 125. 

^ Sarat Chandra Roy, /, A, S. ßo, iii. 253 ff. ; K. /. .V. Q. v. 187 ff. ; 

J, A. S. B. 1893, 3 ; Sir Waller Scott, 'J'he Piraic, note 

* E. R. E. vii. 6 q 3 ff. ; Polk4nre, xxviii. 279 ff. ; Ja'far Sharif, 38 f., 67, 

135 1 ^ B. G, ii. 569, ß E, R, E. jci. '^73. 
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or feast of liglits, at thc new moon of Kärttik (Octobcr- 
Novembcr).^ 

Maoy saints or holy men arc supposed to posscss the power 
of changing thc courses of rivers. A Rishi changed the course 
of the Sarju ; Bhrigu, the sage, gave to one of his disciples 
the power to drag the Narbada after him by trailing his clothes 
behind his back, on condition (hat he did not look back, bnt he 
violatcd his taboo and the rivcr did not movc as far as hc wishcd \ 
a Khäsi talc teils how two goddesses changed thc courses of 
two rivers.“ Any one who has seen the remarkable changes 
in the courses of Indian rivers will understand the origin of 
Stories such as these. 

Wells, the main source of the water supply in the plains, 
naturally suggest many populär beliefs. Banjära women will 
not drink from runniiig streams or tanks, possibly because tliey 
believe them to be haunted, or from experience of the danger 
of using impure water gained in their nomadic life.® In the 
Panjab the sites of ruined wells in deserted cities are discovered 
by turning out a herd of gpats to graze, as they will lie down in 
a circle round the buried well; or such wells are indicated in 
a dream.^ Some castes like the Luniya salt-makers or certain 
Faqirs in the eastern Panjab are sald, like our water dousers, 
to be able to smell out where a spring is likely to be found, and 
they are called vSünghnä or ‘ sniffers ’; in Gujarät the Od navvy 
caste, Kolis, Brahman ascetics, and all fatherless sons are 
credited with possessing this power.® 

Many precautions are needed in digging wells. The work 
should begin on a Sunday, and on the previous night little bowls 
of water are placed round the selected site as a magical means of 
measuring the water supply. A circle is then made round the 
spot, and as they dig they leave one clod of earth tili the last, 

called in the Panjab Khwäjaji after the water saint, Khwäja 

Khizr, and this is worshipped and Brahmans are fed.® In the 
United Provinces a Pandit fixes the auspicious time for starting 
the work. The landowner worships Gauri, the Mother goddess, 
Gs^nesa, deity of luck, Seshanäga, the serpent which upholds 

^ B, G. ix, part i, 151 ; Galt, C. Bengal, i. 179. 

- N, I. N. Q, iü. 17 ; B, G, ii. 3^2 note ; Ciurdoii, 178 f. 

^ Thurstoii, T. C. iv. 231. * P. JV. Q, i, 3, 15, 39, 88. 

^ B. G. ix, part i, 350, ® Cf, N. L N, Q. v. 180. 
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the World, Mother Earth, thc nine planets, and the spade used 
in cutting the first sod. Whcn the spring is reached a lucky 
time is selected for fixing the woodcn foundation of the masonry 
shaft. This is smeared with vcrmilion, and Raksha or protective 
threads are tied to it, and after it is lowered a stone or fire 
sacrifice is made and Brahmans are fed.^ In Gujarät when the 
spring is found a stone daubed.with vermilion is fixed near the 
brink of the. well to serve as an abode for the Water Mother.^ 
Lhota Nägas throw into the spring of a newiy founded village 
a carnelian bead and pray that their young men and maidens 
may be strong.^ 

The well must be married before the water can be used for 
drinking or Irrigation. In Bengal a wooden image in male form 
is made, and between it and Mother Earth the marriage rite is 
performed as a fertility charm.^ But the more general practice 
is that before the water acquires fertilizing power the Sälagräma, 
or anchorite representing Vishnu, is solemniy wedded to the 
holy basil plant or Tulasi {Ocymum sanctum) representing the 
garden which the well is intended to waten This is also done in 
the case of tanks, each of which has, or should have, a central 
pole representing the husband of the water spirit; for until the 
tank is wedded its water will not be sweet, it will only increase 
thirst and will cause disease, while the pole husband scares the 
evil Spirits which haunt unmarried tanks.® The customary ritual 
of such marriages is*that the relatives of the owner assemble as 
in the case of a marriage in the family, the owner personates 
the husband and a kinsman or kinswoman the wife, gifts are 
given to Brahmans, a feast is held in the garden, and thus the 
water acquires fertilizing power, and it may be used without 
dangen® Kalärs in the Central Provinces, before a wedding 
procession starts, perform a curious rite known as ‘ marrying 
the wellThe mother or aunt of the bridegroom goes to the 
well, sits with her legs dangling down inside it, and asks what 
the bridegroom will give her. He goes round the well seven 
times, and a piece of Käns grass [Sacchamm spontaneum) is 
thrown into it at each turn. Afterwards he promises her a 


^ iV. L N, Q, iii. 202. 
3 Mills, 5 . 

® N. I. N, Q, iü, 160, 
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present and shc returns home. By another account she pretends 
to bc overcomc by grief at the bridegroom’s departure, and 
threatcns to throw herseif into the well unless he will give her 
something.^ Kunbis in Bombay, before they water their fields 
from a well for the first time, throw rice and red powder into 
the water, lay a lamp fed with butter at the well’s mouth, and 
offer the kcrncl of a coco-nut to the water spirit.® Many stories 
are told of cranky Faqirs and other holy men cursing w'ells so 
that the water becamc brackish. In Khändesh a tale is told 
of the water spirit being so offendcd becausc a well was built 
of old bricks that the people were stricken with guinca-worm 
and left the villagc.® Many wells are cfficacious in the eure of 
diseases like leprosy, barrcnncss, or debility, and in the Kaira 
District an old Räjput accidentally feil into a well and recovered 
his youthful strength, so that it has now become a place of 
pilgrimagc.'* At a well in Orissa the pricsts throw betel-nuts into 
the mud, barren women scramble for them, and those who find 
them have their desire for children soon gratified.® Water 
drawn from seven wells is specially useful in curing barrcnncss 
if a woman bathes in it at a place wherefour roads meet, butto 
make the charm cffectual no one must see her bathing.® With 
the same object in Bombay the Brahmakshatri bride bathes in 
water drawn from seven wells.’ 

Wells are thus closely connected with marriage and child- 
birth. In Bengal Koiri and Kurmi women are purified after 
childbirth by marking with vcrmilion five spots on the coping 
of a w'cll and drawing a jar of water.® A Munda woman purifies 
hcrsclf after child-birth by making with her Icft hand, which is 
used for impure • purposes, vcrmilion marks on the wooden 
enclosurc of a spring, and then drawing water.® In Bombay 
when a Bhäbria woman marries a second time she goes next 
morning veiied to the well—the veiling implying that she is 
under taboo to draw water; then she unveils her face and thus 
relieves hcrsclf of the danger attending such a marriage.^® In 

’ Rnssell, T. C. iii, 308 : compare the Päsi rite, ibid. iv, 383. 

- Enthoven, T. C. n. 121. ^ B, G. xii. 467. * Ibid. iii. 173 f. 
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Palamau at the Särhül feast held in May the whole village is 
purified, the village Baiga does sacrifice, every one helps to 
clean the village well and marks the platform with vermilion, 
but no one is allowed to' draw water from it during the festival.^ 

SaQred wells abound throughout the country. Many of them, 
like one of the sacred Sikh tanks,^ are supposed to have an 
Underground connexion with the Ganges. Many, again, are 
associated with the wanderings of Räma and Sitä. One at 
Monghyr is the reputed scene of Sitä’s ordeal, when she proved 
her virtue by passing through the fire and a hot spring gushed 
out from the place. Others say that when it became necessary 
to fence it in to allow Europeans to bathe in it ‘ the water became 
so hot that no one would dare to touch it, so that precautions 
being unnecessary, the work of the infidels was abandoned 
A famous well in the Panjab was produced by the Sikh Guru 
Govind Singh thrusting his spear into the ground.^ The Mani- 
karnika, ‘ jewel-earedwell at Benares was produced either 
by Vishnu, who dug it with his spear, or when Siva and his 
consort Pärvati were once seated above it her ear-ring feil into 
. the water, and here also is the Gyän Bäpi or Gyän' Küp, 
* the well of knowledge which a Rishi dug with Siva’s trident; 
now the god dwells in it and its water gives learning, like one 
in Kumaun, a draught from which given to a child who has 
drunk no other water makes *him wise.® There is a well in 
Garhwäl in which bubbles appear when you say ‘ Siva ! Siva ! ’ 
but it answers the appeal to no other god, and the water of a 
well at Kashmir at times becomes violently agitated and finally 
disappears, showing the muddy bed in which the förms of 

swords and spears appear when war is imminent, but when 

famine is coming corn-mills and rice-huskers are seen, graves 
and spades when cholera is on its way; in another the water 
generally has a violet tinge, but on the approach of cholera 
it turns black.® At Askot in the lower Himalaya there is an 
Oracle which predicts the prospects of the harvest: if it 
fills to the brim the vessel into which the water falls there will 
be a good season, if it is only half full scarcity may be expected, 

^ Dehon, 144 f. 2 Macauliffe, iii. 26. 

® Buchanari, ii. 43 1, 196 fp. 4 MacauUffe, ix. 61. 
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and if only a little water flows a drought may be anticipated.^ 
In a well in the Baroda State the water increases evcry twelfth 
year, because at this time Mother Ganges purijfies the souls of 
warriors killed at a neighbouring fort and licks the feet of the 
warriof Parasuräma, * Räma with the axe Käfirs point out 
magical pools in which, if any one comes too near, the water 
becomes visibly troublcd, and if an arrow dipped in filth is shot 
at its surface a mighty torrent rushes out and inundates the 
country, a belief widelv spread in the northern hills.^ 

Hot springs are usually attributed to gods or demons. These 
in Sikkim are caused by a devil who brings disease unless she 
is propitiated; that at Unai in the Surat District was produced 
by a blow of Räma’s trident, or by his arrow when he wanted 
water to purify a host of Brahmans defiled by the slaughter of 
so many Rakshasa demons at Lanka, and on one day in the 
year the water which is ordinarily too hot to touch becomes so 
cool that pilgrims can bathe in it."^ The rocks near the hot springs 
at Jamnotri are occupied by the twelve Rishis or holy men who 
followedl Siva-Mahädeva from Lanka. ^ 

Waterfalls, seen only by the people of the plains who visit 
the hilly tracts, are objects of awe and veneration. Mikirs 
believe that ‘ iocalities of an impressive kind, such as moun- 
tains, waterfalls, deep pools in rivers, great boulders, have each 
their arnama^ or deity h® The finest falls in India, those of 
Gersoppa, on the boundary of Mysore and Kanara, are regarded 
with awe 7 Women who desire to be mothers lay bangles, Orna¬ 
ments, and cotton waist-strings at the waterfall caused by the 
rlver Chandraprabha hurling itself over the crest of the plateau 
into the Ganges, valley. In the Central Provinces rivers are 
tenanted by Sprites, known as the Sät Bahini or ‘ Seven Sisters \ 
who delight to play near waterfalls, holding up the water and 
then letting it drop.® In Garhwäl there is a waterfall known as 
Vasudhära, * treasure-holding which if seen by an impure 
person ceases to flow.® 

i Atkinson, ii, 797 f. s B. G. vii. 587. 

^ Robertson, 433; Alberuni, Chronology, 235; Äln, ii. 408; Biddulph, 
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Many lakes are sacred and visited by pilgrims. One of the 
most famous is Manasarovar or Manasasarovar, ‘ created from 
the mind ’ of Brahma, ‘ the holiest and most famous of the lakes 
of the World, thegoal and'pilgrimageof innume^rablepious Hindus, 
a lake celebrated in the most ancient religious hymns and songs, 
and in its clear waters the ashes of Hindus find a grave as 
desirable and honoured as in .the turbid waters of the Ganges 
Pushkar, ‘ the lotus lake in Rajputana is highly sacred to 
Räjputs, the subject of many legends, and on its banks is said 
erroneously to stand the only temple dedicated in India to 
Brahma.^ The lake of Tara Täram, in Amritsar District, * the 
raft which carries men across the world’s ocean *, is believed 
to eure leprosy, and sufferers come to it from all parts of the 
country.® Many lakes, known as Rämkund, ‘ Räma’s pool \ 
the most holy being that at Näsik, are those at which Räma 
purified himself from’ the pollution of the blood of Rävana, 
demon king of Lanka. The lake of Naini Tal is sacred to Naini, 
one of the many forms of Devi, the Mother goddess, who has 
a temple there. Säkambhari, ‘ nourisher of herbage \ another 
title of the goddess, converted a forest into a plain of silver 
and formed the salt lake of Sämbhar, named after her< which is 
held in high honour by the Chauhän sept of Räjputs.^ Every 
tank in the Central Provinces in which the lotus grows is 
tenanted by Purainha, the guardian deity of the plantA 

Some lakes, again, are connected with the Fairy Gift cycle 
of folk-tales, in which a fairy offers vessels or other things to 
some one who honours her, but the gift is lost by the greed of 
some selfish churl who falls to return them.® Such are the 
Taroba or Tadala lake in the Chanda District, that of Amnor 
in Elichpur, and many others.’ 

Many lakes are supposed to have palaces in their depths where 
fairies or the Näga snake godlings hold their courts.® Pious 
Hindus still watch beneath the sea the ruined walls and palaces 
of Krishiia's city Dwäraka, and admire its reflection in the glow- 
ing November sunsets.^ The Shähgarh lake in the Bareilly 

^ Sven Hedin, ii. iio flf.; C. Sherring, 273 ; Atkinson, ii. 308!. 
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District and many others are the scene of the pretty tale of 
the girl who went to draw water in an unbaked water-jar 
with a raw cotton thread* She sank into the water, but the 
gods in pity for her innocence saved her, so that she might 
learn by experience the evil of vanity and pride in riches.^ 
A lake near Badarinäth in the lower Himalaya is held sacred 
by the Bhqtias who throw into it the ashes of the dead, believe 
that no bird can fly across it, and make offerings to its Spirit, 
praying it to keep the passes open and aid them in their dangerous 
journeys,^ One day a Brahman was passing the Mandkalla 
tank and saw a marriage party waiting for the wedding feast. 
They were all unaccountably silent and motionless, and when 
they invited him to share in the meal he agreed with much 
hesitation, which was justified when he saw with horror the heads 
of the whole party fall off before his eyes, and all of them soon 
disappeared.® Brahmans say that any one who bathes in the 
Rinmochan or ‘ debt-removing ’ tank becomes free of debt.^ 
Many tanks hold treasures in Charge of a Yaksha, an attendant 
on Kuvera, god of wealth, but those who attempt to find it 
ahvays fail in the scarch. 

Bathing in* some wells and tanks* restores youth and virility, 
The classical case is that of Chyavana whosc wife forced the 
Aswins or Dioskouroi to restore her husband’s youth by directing 
him to bathe in a ccrtain pool.® This story of the Fountain of 
Youth appears in many folk-tales. In one from Bengal a woman 
bathes in a tank and regains youth and beauty.® In Nepal an 
ugly grass-cutter bathed in a tank and drank the water, where- 
upoa he lost his ugliness.’ In another version of the tale a 
Brahman keeps a monkey, who in gratitude gave him a heavenly 
fruit, and when the Brahman and his wife ate it they ceased to 
be liable to old age and disease.® 

Rain is the prime need of the peasant, and maiiy methods 
are adopted to procure it. 

The Vedic rain-god is Indra who enters into the fray with 

^ Moens, 20 ; Führer, 26 ; B. G, v. 74, xiv. 337; Temple, Legends» i 39; 
Op^xirt, 467 note. 
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Vritra, * the obstructerthe demon of drouglit, or with Ahi, 
the demon who disperses tlic rain clouds.^ Though he has now 
lost niuch of his dignity and Tulasidäs calls him ‘ a vile wretcli 
he still retains his popularity among Buddhists. The Koch 
and Räjbansis of Bengal identify their godling, Hudum Deo, 
with him, and he appeaVs in androgynous form, represented by 
two figurcs, male and female, madc of cow-dung. When drought 
is feared women offer to him curds, parched rice, and molasses, 
dance round him all night; perform many obscenc rites, and 
abusc Indra in tlic hope of compelling him to send rain.^ Pävras 
Bhils, a jungle tribe in Khandesh, at their fcstival in honour of 
Indra, plant a branch of the Kadamb tree {Nauclea parvifolia) 
in front of the headman’s house, smear it with vermilion, offer 
a goat and a chicken, dance all night, and in the morning throw 
the branch into water as a rain-charm.^ The Meitheis arc now 
beginning to identify their sky god, Soravcl, with Indra»'* 

Bhima or Bhimsen, onc of the Pändava princes, a burly 
warrior known for his strength and enormous appetite, has now 
bccomc the chief rain-god in the Central Provinces» Gonds 
celebratc a festival in his honour at the dose of the monsoon, 
when two poles-arc crccted and boys with the aid of a ropc 
climb to the top and slidc down—possibly a magical dcvice to 
promotc the sprinkling of the crops and the fall of the rain; 
Parjas, when rain is wanted, fix a piccc of wood in the ground, 
call it Bhimsen, King of the Clouds, pour water on it as a charm, 
and pray for rain.® 

Sometimes the rain is supposed to bc shut up in certain 
pits from which it can be relcascd. Near the Ramesvar tcmplc 
at Kolaba there arc thrcc of thesc pits : the fire‘-pit, the wind-pit, 
and the rain-pit; and when sunshine, wind, or rain fails, the 
appropriatc pit is opened.® 

When rain is wanted Bhils send their women and girls.with 
bows and arrows, dancing and singing, to capture a bullock 
bclonging to a ncighbouring villagc as a sacrificc to the goddess 
Kali. The headman of the villagc on which the attack is 
madc seldom objects, probably bccause he looks forward to 

^ Macdoncll, K M. 58 ® Gait, C. R. Bengal, i. 190 f. 
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seize .one belonging to his assailants; but if he docs resist, the 
women abuse and threaten him.^ 

Nudity is essential in many magical rites and appears promi- 
nently in rain magic. The possible explanation of the custom is 
that clothing pollutes the magician, and its absence indicates 
absolute Submission to the will of the higher Powers.® Many 
cases are on record of high-caste women going to the fields in 
time of drought at night and Stripping themselves naked. Two of 
them are yoked to a plough, while a third holds the handles and 
a pretence at ploughing is made, the driver shouting, ‘ O Mother 
Earth I Bring parched grain, water and chaif ! Our beilies are 
bursting from hunger and thirst 1 ’ Hearing this the landlord 
approaches, and standing at a distance lays grain, water, and 
chafi in the, field, on which the women dress and go horae. 
The narrator, a native gentlcman, ends his account by: ‘ By 
the grace of God the weather changed almost immediately, 
and we had a good shower.’ ® In time of drought the Meitheis, 
headed by their Raja, ‘ strip themselves of all their clothes 
and stand in the broadways of Imphil cursing one another to the 
full extent of an expressive .language.* The women at night 
gather in a field outside the town, strip themselves and throw'the 
dhän [paddy-pounders] into a neighbouring pool in the river 
and make their way home by by-ways, Of course there is a 
legend of a Peeping Tom, for whose outrage on decency the 
country went rainless for a whole year. To some Maiba [priest] 
the wicked act was revealed in a dream, and then justice was 
done and the country saved.’ ® The populär explanation of 
such practices is that they are such a Subversion of the natural 
Order of things that Indra or some rain godling is shamed or 
moved to pity and grants the needed rain, But this cän hardly 
be accepted as the real motive underlying the ritual. Water 
being one of the main sources of fertility, and therefore used in 
the marriage rite, we may conjecture that the performers in 
this magical rite of rain-making divest themselves of their 
clothing in the hope that the desired rain will fertilize them, and 

^ B. G. iii. 221. 

^ W. Crooke, * Nudity in India in Custom and Kitual *, J, R, A, I, xlix. 
237 ff» N. I. N, Q. i. 210, V. 136. 

* On the effect of abuse or cursing see p. 36, supra, 

® Hodson, Meiihßis, 108, 
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that froin them fertility will bc coiuiuunicatecl to tlic thirsty 
crops.^ 

The Raja, as Sir James Frazer has shown,® is often held 
responsible for the weather and for the fertility of liis subjects, 
their cattlc and crops. ^ In that country,’ says Manu, ‘ whcre 
the King avoids taking the property of mortal sinners, men are 
born in due time and are long-lived. And the crops of the 
husbandmen spring up, each as it was sown, and the cliildren 
die not, and no misshaped offspring is born.® Sometimes the 
Raja coerces the local godlings to providc rain. In the Kangra 
District therc are many village deities subject to the local Raja 
whosc' ancestors endowed them with plots of rent-free land. 
When rain is wanted the Raja Orders them to provide it, and if 
it happens to fall within the time allowed, so mucli the better 
for them; if not, they are each fined and the proceeds go into 
the Raja’s treasury.^ Sometimes,' as in the Mcithci case 
already quoted, the Raja takes personal action. In Baluchistan 
in time of drought the Khan doffs his fine clothes, and wearing 
the woollcn ovcrcoat of the peasant, drives a yoke of oxen 
across a rain-crop ficld.® At Ahmadabad the Nagar Seth or 
mayor of the city in scasons of drought makes a solenin circuIt 
of the city walls, pouring out milk to propitiate Indra,® 

Sluim or mock fights, symbolizing the conflict between good 
and evil spirits, arc sometimes used in rain magic, They 
infiuencc fertility as in the case of Lhola Nägas, among whom 
when the village Bacliclors* Hall is being rebuilt the young women 
try to force their way. in and the young men rcsist them, the 
struggic being supposed to incrcasc the fertility of the women 
who engage in itJ In times of drought Brähöi women of the 
nomad camps go, unseen by the men, to somc lonely place, 
throw back their head-dresses, gird their waists, and belabour 
one änother with thorny branches tili blood begins to flow, which 
ensures a fall of rain; the. flagcllation probably acting as 
a purification from. evil spirits, or they play childrcn’s games 

^ .For a simiiar rite, knowii in Bihar as Har«parauri, ' plough-nourishing 
see J. R. A. S, 1897, pp. 471 ff., 1898, pp. 194 ff. 

^ G.B, ‘ The Magic Art % i. 366 ff. ^ Laws, ix. 246-7. 

* P, N,Q. ii. 41 : comparc the mode by which the Chinese Government 
dcals with its gods, Lyall, A. S. ii. 119 ff. 

® Bray, C, A’. i. 65. ® B, G. iv, 114, 302. 


7 Mills, 28. 
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ia wliicli a boy drcssed like an old man is dragged shouLing 
tlirougli thc camp with bells jingling from Ins waist, and at cacli 
housc thc goodman öfters him money or grain. Mr. Bray suggcsts 
that the shouting of thc boy and tlic jingling of thc bclls arc an 
Imitation of thundcr and whisk of tlie rain, and that the white 
bcard worn by thc boy suggcsts snow. Girls have a similar gamc 
with a toy, likc thc framework of a kitc, thc cffect of which 
on thc rain isobscurc, unless it connccts thc risc and fall of thc 
kitc with that of thc clouds and rain.^ 

The frog is saici to influcncc rain becausc it is a water animal, 
and it is bclicved that it Stores up water in its body against 
scasons of drought. The Newärs of Nepal worship frogs in a 
pooI frequented by him. The priest washes his face and hands, 
takes in Ins hand üvc brazen bowls containing ricc, flowers, 
milk, vcrniilion, butter, and inccnsc, and says, * Lord of the Soil, 
Paramesvara BhCiminätha! I pray you to rcccivc thcsc 
offerings, send us timely rain, and blcss our crops ! ’ ^ Korkus 
in thc Central Provinces when rain is wanted catch a frog 
and sling it on a stick which boys and girls carry from housc to 
housc and thc goodman flings water over it.^ In thc Muzaf- 
farpur District, Bengal, low-castc women put a frog in an cartlien 
pot filled with water from live houscs. The pot containing thc 
frog is placcd in thc liollow wooden cup into which the head of 
the lever used for pounding ricc falls, and it is crushed to dcath, 
v'hilc thc women sing songs complaining of the lack of rain."^ 
In Kuniaun when rain fails a frog is hung with its mouth upwards 
to a bamboo or tree for a day or two, in thc hope that the rain 
god will takc pity on his animal and sen<4?rain.^ 

Magical methods arc also used to stop exccssivc rain. In 
parts of the United Provinces thc Rishi Agastya, apparently 
bccausc he once drank up thc occan, is supposed to have power 
to stop rain. When rain is cxccssivc they paint his namc on 
a loin-cloth and put it out in the rain, or it is paiiited on thc 
house-wall, and as it becomes oblitcratcd the rain is checked. 
Another device is to light a lamp with butter and lay it outside 
wlien heavy clouds collect, and thc rain god, fearing to put out 
1 Bray, C. R, 65 f. 

'•* Indian Aniiqtiary, xxii. 293 ff.; Waddcll, Himalayas, 315. 

Russell, 'r. C. iii. 562. ' J> A. S, B. Ixxi, part iÜ, p. 39. 

5 N. LN,Q. iii. 134* 
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the sacred Hght, disperses them. In the Panjab they give au 
unmarried girl oil and make her pour it on the ground, saying, 

‘ If I pour not out the oil mine bc the sin I If thou wilt not 
disperse the clouds thine be the sin I ’ In Mirzapur they name 
twenty-one men who are blind of an eye, tie twenty-onc knots 
in a cord, and fix it under the eaves of the house in order to 
feind the rain, Pathäns in Baluchistan throw a handful of salt 
on the fire, nail a horseshoe on the wall well out of reach of the 
rain, plaster a wheaten unleavened cake on a rubbish-heap, put 
a Koran into an oven when the fire is out, then bring it back 
and distribute alms.^ In the Central Provinces Korkus stop 
rain by getting a naked boy to catch a frog and bury it alive, 
and Gäros to procurc sunshine light fires round a rock to producc 
warmth,^ In Kumaun rain is stopped by pouring hot oil into 
the left car of a dog, and when the pain makes him howl it is 
believed that Indra takes pity on him by causing the rain to 
cease; or the rite of ‘ binding the blind men ^ is done by tying 
up with a triple cord in a piece of cloth five, seven, or cleven 
grains of Urad pulse, each grain bearing the name of a blind 
man known to the perfornier, who buries the packet under the 
eaves of his house or hangs it on a tree, thus exciting the pity of 
Indra. Otliers takc seven picces of granite, seven grains of 
mustard, and seven pellets of goats’ düng, parch them in an 
oven and then laying them under the drip of the eaves, the 
packets representing the demon focs of Indra, who is so pleased 
that he stops the rain. Others reverse the usual order of things 
and fix a harrow, ahvays used in a horizontal position, at a place 
where four roads meet. Others invoke Agastya, and at his 
dread name as drinker of the occan the clouds disperse, or they 
fee a Brahman to make sixty holcs in a piece of wood and run 
a String through all of them, thus with appropriatc spells binding 
Up the rain: or they lay a piece of unleavened bread in the 
fields, or take to the meetihg of four roads an offering which they 
defile in a disgusting way, at which Indra is ashamed to let his 
rain fall.® In Bombay a leaf-plate full of boiled rice and curds 
is put out in an open place and the rain is warned to be off, 
and if this fail a live coal is laid on a tile in the open and it 

^ Bray, C. -R. 67. ^ Russell, T. C. iii. 563 r Playfair, 89. 

® P. JV. i* 75# *09 ; Rose, Gloss, i. 133. 
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is asked to swallow the hatefui rain.^ Stopping the rain is 
advantageous to certain peoplc like corn-chandlers who are 
holding back tlieir Stocks in the hope of famine, and potters 
who cannot dry their pots in wet weather. Such castes are often 
accused of ‘ burying the rain ’ by filling a pot with salt and 
plastering the mouth, when it is believed that rain will not fall 
until the pot is opened: Cascs have occurred when this suspicion 
has caused attacks on grain merchants and potters,^ Korkus 
bring about the samc result by making an unmarried boy collect 
in a new pot water under the house eaves and bury it under the 
hearth, when the rain ceases as the contents of the pot evaporate.^ 

Hail-storms are naturally attributed to demons fighting in 
the sky, Lliota Nägas say that one set of gods in the higher 
sky are throwing ice at each other, while those in the lower 
region protect themselves by holding their doors over their 
heads, and the fragments of the broken ice fall in the form of hail.^ 
Nudity appears also in rites intendcd to disperse hail-storms. 

In Bengal the Silära or * hailborn man \ whcndie sees a Storni 
approaching, runs out of his house almost naked and disperses 
tlic storm-cloud by waving his wand.^ His collcague the Gär- 
pagäri, or ‘ white hail scarer in the Central Provinces, wlien 
a storm is threatened implores Mahäbir-Hanumän, the ape 
godling, to disperse the clouds. If this appeal fails, he proceeds 
to thrcats, declaring that he will kill himsclf, and throws off his 
clothes. If her husband happens to be absent at this critical 
time, his wife goes to the shrine of Hanumän and Stands naked ' 
before his image, Hanumän being one of the chief village 
guardians and the giver of fertility. In former tirnes the 
Gärpagäri used to slash and cut himself before the shrine,® 
but now the utmost he docs is to draw blood from his fingen 
Hc would also threaten to sacrifice his son, and instances are 
known of his actually having done so. Mr. Russell,’ discussing 
the question, writes : 

* Two idcas appear in these sacrifices of the Gärpagäri. One 
is the familiär principle of atonement, the blood being offered 
to appease the god as a substitutc for the crops which he seems 

1 P. N. Q. i, 126. Russell, r. C. iv. 8. » Jbid, iii. 5Ö3. 

* Mills, 173. ^ Wise, 369. Cf. I Kings xvüi. 28. 

^ r. C. iii. 21 f. 
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about to destroy. But wlien the Gärpagäri threatened to kill 
himself^ and actually killed bis son, it was not merely as an atone- 
ment, becausc in that case the threats would bavc had no 
meaning, His Intention seems rather to have been to lay the 
guilt of homicide upon the god by slaying somebody in front 
of tlie shrine, in case nothing eise would move him from his pur- 
pose of destroying the crops. The idea is the samc as that with 
which people committed suicide in order that their ghosts might 
haunt those who had driven them to the act. . . , The Gärpagäri 
directs the hail by throwing a handful of grain in the dircction 
in which he wishes it to go. When the storm begins he will pick 
up somc hailstones, sinear them with his blood and throw them 
away, telling them to rain over rivers, hills, forests and barren 
ground.’ 

ln tlic Panjab a dass of Räwals, beggars, quack doctors or 
astrologcrs, arc also knoNA ii as Ratlibahna, ‘ chcckcrs of hail ’ 
which they effect either by dispersing the ciouds or by diverting 
the hail into a pond or over wastc land by the usc of their 
incantations.^ In Kumaun thjs duty is undertaken by charmers 
known as Oli or Oliya, ‘ hail-men who get a hollow gourd 
fillcd with pcbbles, grains of Urad pulse {Phaseolus vmngo)^ 
mustard seed, goats’ düng, and cotton seeds. This is tied by 
a triple cord to tlic highest tree on a niountain overhanging the 
village, and the hail-nian goes therc every day uritil the crops 
are cut and niutters iacantations. If the crops arc reaped 
without loss hc is liberally rewarded.*'^ 

Another form of rain magic belongs to the imitative or 
sympathctical varicty, wlicn somc person or ühing, particularly 
regarded as sacred or uncanny, is doused witli water in ihc 
hopc that rain will follow. In time of drouglit all tlie male 
members of a Gäro village ‘ repair to a big rock in the neigh- 
bourhood, each person holding a gourd of water in his hand. 
The priest recites a prayer to implore the god to have merey 
on tlicm, sacrifices a goat, and smears its blood on the rock. 
The assembied persoas tlien pour the contents of their gourds 
over the unfortunate priest to the accompaniment of beating 
of drüms and blowing of wind instruments On a hill ncar 
Imphäl ‘ there is a stone which bears a fanciful resemblance to 
an umbrella, and the Raja used to climb thither in state to 

^ Folklore, xxi. 331 f. ^ /. iV. Q. iii. mö. ^ X^Iayfair, 88 f, 
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take water from a deep spring below and pour it over this stonc, 
obviously a case of imitative magic. It was said that to erect 
an iron umbrella on the hill was an almiost sure niethod of getting 
rain when occasion needcd With these rain-producing rocks 
may be compared the Jadah stone often mentioned by Bäbar, 
which after certain rites produced rain or snow.^ In Bihar, 
in scasons of drought, a holy stone called Näräyan-chakra, 

* Vishnu's discus is kept in a vessel of water to bring rain, 
Somctimes a plantain leaf on which are inscribcd the names of 
108 villages beginning with the letter K and not ending in the 
syllable pur^ ‘ town is thrown into water, and low-castc 
women sing songs praying Barun or Varuna to give rain.^ In 
the plains it is a good plan to keep the lingam of Siva-Mahadeva 
continually soaked with water, and sonie years ago the peoplc 
of Mirzapur, when rain failed, employed a gang.of labourers 
who poured water on a famous lingam in the city. At the 
Saiva shrine of Ambarnäth in the Mana District there is a special 
trough which can be filled with water to drown * water-loving ’ 
Mahadeva in seasons of scanty rainfall.^ Reference has already 
beeil made to the sculptures representing the dousing of 
Lakshmi by elephants, the motive of which is probably to cause 
rain.^ For the same reason the Pähän or Oräon priest is doused 
by the women at the SärhOl festival, when the marriage of 
Dharti, the Earth Mother, is celebrated, and the Säl {Shorea 
robusta) trees are in bloom.® In Kumaun when rain falls they 
sink a Brahman up to his lips in a tank, and there he goes on 
repeating the name of Raja Indra for a day or two, when rain 
is sure to fall; or they dig a water trench five or six feet deep 
and make a Brahman or a Jogi ascetic sit in it, in the hope that 
the god in pity for the sufferings of the holy man will relent and 
give rainJ In the Panjab the village girls as an old woman, the 
crankier the better, passes, douse her with cow-dung dissolved 
in water, or she is made to sit under the spout of the house-roof 
and get a drenchmg when rain falls, The language she uses 


Hodson, Meitheis, loy. 

“ Elias-Ross, 32 f.; Yule, Cathay, i, Introd. clxxxvü; N. I. N, Q, iv. 
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under these afflictions is believed to strengthen the charm* 
It may be added that Pathäns teil their girls that if they lick 
Up the last morseis from a dish of food there will be rain on their 
wedding day,^ 

In Gujarät in time of drought it is believed that Indra 
wishes to lay waste the towns and villages, and the people 
desert the inhabited sites and cook their food outside. In the 
Native States this used to be done in obedience to the Raja’s 
proclamation, and a fine was imposed on any one who dared to 
light a fire in the town. Or a Bhuva sorcerer was called in who 
directed that offerings should be made to Mätaji, the Mother 
goddess, in. potsherds representing the human skulls out of 
which the Yoginis demons, her attendants, delight to eat These 
offerings must be carried outside the eastern gate of the city, 
and set down in a circle which has been previously sprinkled 
with water, the food dedicated being given to the Dhed outcasts 
and to dogs.^ 

The method of dispersing hail by nudity rites has already been 
described.^ When Kharwärs in Mirzapur see hail approaching 
they throw the wooden peg of the corn-mill into the courtyard, 
the mill being often used in magic, or they invoke two notorious 
demons, Ismail Jogi or Nona Chamärin, and ring a bell in a 
Saiya temple to scare the hail devil In the Central Provinces 
a pickaxe is thrown outside the house to disperse by the power 
of iron a thunderstorm accompanied by hail, and it is believed 
that all children born by the foot presentation are liable to be 
Struck by lightning.^ Another device is to put pressure on the 
hail demon by inflicting physical pain. In Multän it is believed 
that if you can catch a hailstone in the air and cut it in two 
before it reaches the ground the hail will disappear, and some 
years ago a lady at Naini Tal saw her gardener during a hail- 
storm rush into the kitchen, seize the cook’s chopper, and 
make strokes with it on the ground where the hail was falling.® 
On the same principle when a Gäro fears that his house will be 
blown down in a storm, he takes his sword or das knife in his 
hand, goes through the action of chopping the air, and says, 


^ Bray, C, jR, i. 67, 
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' Go ! Go ! to the mountain pass and to the deep ravine ! ’ ^ 
Düring a hailstorm in Kumaun people put into the open air an 
axe with its edge turned upwards, so that the hailstones may be 
cut in pieces ; they spit on the hailstones or drop on them a few 
drops of blood taken from the body of some noted sorcerer; 
they blow a conch-shell in the direction whence the storm is 
Corning; they put a churn in the open aif in the hope that 
when they touch it the stones may become as soft as butter; 
they send out some dne believed to be possessed by a godling or 
spirit, and make him beat the hail with a shoe, a most con-. 
temptuous form öf punishment,^ 

The ‘ wild wind made work In which the gloomy brewer’s 
soul Went by me like a stork Storms rage when some great 
man dies, ‘ At the time the King, Aurangzeb, died a whirlwind 
arose, so fierce that it blew down all the tents standing in the 
encampment; many persons were killed, being choked by the 
dust, and also animals’.^ Or the undefined demon receives 
a special name, as in the Panjab, when Pheru, ‘ the twister 
raises the little whirlwinds and dust-clouds in the hottest weather. 
He was a Brahman devotee of the Saint Sakhi Sarwar, and 
Akbar entrusted a District to him, but he gave up his devotion 
to the saint and as a punishment became a leper. He was 
cured by eating some charmed earth and tili he died believed in 
the saint. He has a shrine at Miyänki, in the Labore District, 
and when a Panjabi sees a whirlwind approaching he calls out, 

‘ Bhäi Pheru teri kär \ ‘ 0 Brother Pheru ! protect us by thy 
charmed circle ! ’ ® Another personage invoked is Hanumän, 
the ape : * Planumän Jodha, teri kär!*’ ‘ Valiant tianumän ! 
save US by thy charmed circle! ’ In the Shahpur District is 
a shrine of Saint Rahma, ‘ the Merciful One whom the people 
once neglected to propitiate during wheat harvest. So he 
cursed them with whirlwinds which blew for nine days in 
succession, and now they are careful to pay due respect to him.® 
In Kala Däno Bhüt, the old Dänava Giant who warred against 
the’ gods, now turned into a Bhüt or malevolent ghost, signifies 
his wrath by sending a storm, and when in Seoni Matia threatens 

^ Pla3rfair, 88. ^ N, I, N. Q. iii, 135. 

^ Tennyson, The Talking Oak, 53-5. ^ Manucci, iv. 398. 

^ Rose, Gloss. i. 129, 568 ; but the tales underrate a conflation of legends, 
Temple, Legende, ii. 104 iii. 301. ^ N, I, N. Q. i. 39. 
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to cause a dust-storm a cakc containing a number of hairs is 
offered to him, and he is kept so busy picking them out that he 
has no time to send his wind.^ 

From the time when the Indo-Aryans entcred the Panjab 
the great snow-clad peaks of the Himalaya, * abode of snow \ 
have deeply impressed the imagination of the peasantry of 
Northern India. ‘ He who thinks of Himächal, though he should 
not behold him, is greater than he who performs all worship at 
Käsi [Benares]; As the dew is dried up by the morning sun, 
so arc the sins of mankind by the sight of Himächal’ ^ But 
mountain worship is not prominent in the Vedas, except in con- 
nexion with other inanimate objects or with gods.^ Meru- 
Sumeru, the fabulous mountain, the navel of the carth, on 
which Stands Swarga, Indra’s paradise, with cities of the gods 
and habitations of celestial spirits, is a later conception.^ Still 
later, when the departmental gods arose, they werc provided 
with special abodes in the ränge: Siva on Kailäs, possibly 
becausc the peak bears some resemblance to a Ungarn ; Vishnu’s 
Vajkuntha, with Indra’s paradise, on Mount Meru; while 
Devi, especially in her manifestation as Pärvati, * the moun- 
taineer ’, is closely connected with the ränge as a whole. The 
great peak, known to the Tibetans as Kinchinjunga, ‘ the five 
•repositories of the great glaciers is an object of awe and 
worship; a Lama is described offering prayers to it to eure 
a lad suifering from apoplexy, by perching a saddle on a stone, 
burning incense, scattering rice to the winds, and invoking the 
neighbouring mountains/ Mount Everest, the abode of five 
celestial nymphs who confer longevity, was usually identified 
with Gaurisankar, called aftcr Siva and his consort, but it is 
known that there are two distinct peaks, the main onc that 
which the recent expedition failed to climb,® 

From early times the Himalayan valleys werc the resort of 
sages and ascetics, and many places possess legends of the 
Rishis or Siddhas, the deified saints, The Pändavas after the 
Great War retired in sorrow and remorse to the northern 

^ Rose, Gloss, iii, 267 Russell, Seoni Gaz, i, 47. 

~ Mänasa Khanda, Atkinson, ii. 271. ^ Macclonell, V, M, 154. 
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mountainsj on their way to Indra’s paradise on Mount Meru, 
and Yudhisthira refused to enter paradise unless he was allowed 
to bring with him his favourite dog. Brahmans have taken 
care to associatc many a rock and streani with the wahderings 
of the heroes, while pilgrimages to Gangotri and Jamnotri, the 
sources of the Ganges and Jumna, to the shrine of Siva at 
Kcdärnäth, that of Vishnu at Badarinäth, the Manasarowar 
lake, have causcd suffering or death to many and have greatly 
stimulated vcneration for the Holy Lahd.^ 

Mountain passes, where pilgrims suffer from the mysterious 
effccts of the rarcfied air, are supposed to be the resort of 
demons.^ Tibetans worship Chan to eure mountain sickness, 
the offering being made by smearing red earth on a goat, and 
either sacrificing it or letting it loose to wander at will in the 
mountains.^ ‘ When the path crossed the crest of the spurs 
there was usually a cairn of stoncs, or a rüde stone altar, sacred 
to the Spirit of the mountains. At these spots our men laid down 
their loads, and tearing a few Strips of rag from their dress, 
tied them to a twig or a stone, which they planted on the 
cairn, as an offering to the mountain spirit, and called with 
a loud voice, “ Pray accept our offering! The spirits are 
victorious 1 The devils are defeated ! ^ ^ 

Mount Mandara, resting on the tortoise incarnation of Vishnu, 
revolved by the gods and demons when they determined by 
churning the ocean to recover the valuables lost in the deluge, 
is now identified with Mandargiri Hill in the Bhagalpur District, 
Province of Bihar and Orissa,^ 

Mountain worship also prevails among the non-Aryan tribes. 
When the Ojha or sorcerer of the Kharwärs ascends certain peaks 
in the Vindhyan ränge the Baiga who has Charge of particular 
hills oifers goats, black or red and white, and chickens, and the 
spirits are propitiated when drought or a hailstorm is threatened 
by Scattering rice on the ground.® In one of these hills the 
spirit is embodied in the locusts usually found there, and in 
another Bansapti Mä, half hill and half jungle godling, abides, 
is periodically married to the phallic godling Gansäm, and i£ 

^ Atkinson, ii. 699 fif.; lacey, passim, * Yule, Hobson-Jobson. 

» C Sherring, Mem. J, A, S, B, i, 117. * Waddell, Himaiayas, 115. 

* Dowson, 36; Buchanan, ii. 60 ff* ; I. G. I. xvii. 149. 

« /. iV. i. 41, 46, 58. 
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any one darcs to sing in her domains he becomes sick or mad,^ 
In another hill dwell the evil spirits of those who have sufifefed 
a violent death; they rule the hail, and at harvest-time the 
Baiga offers a goat, sprinkles ricc oii the ground, and prays, 

‘ O Great Lord ! May this offering be effectual! ’ 

Both the Vindhyan and Kaimür ranges have become the abode 
of the orthodox gods. Asthabhuja, the eight-armed Devi, and 
Maharani Vindhyesvari, * Queen, Goddess of the Vindhyas \ 
have shrines on the slopes falling into the Ganges valley, the 
latter at Bindhächal, where the Thugs üsed to worship her and 
share their plunder with their guardian goddess. There are 
traditions of human sacrifices offered to her, now commuted 
into the slaughter of goats in a brutal fashion. Both ranges 
are said to be derived from the Himalaya. When Räma was 
building the causeway across the strait to Lanka, he sent 
Hanumän, the ape, and his army to fetch the materials, but 
before they returned the work had been finished, and they 
threw down their loads and formed the two ranges^ of hills. 
By another account the Vindhya was jealous of the Himalaya, 
whose peaks were lighted earlier by the first glow of sunrisc, 
and prayed the sun to alter his course. But he refused to do 
this, on which the Vindhya swelled so high that it obscured 
sun, moon, and stars, The gods in their alarm invoked the aid 
pf Rishi Agastya who charged the Vindhya to bend down and 
allow him to reach Southern India. This was done, but he never 
came back, and the ränge could never recover its former height. 
The tale has been interpreted to explain the spread of Aryan 
culture to the south. 

Many other hills have their legends and are venerated. Such 
is Dharmasila, ‘rock of pietyat Gaya, with which Yama, 
by Order of Brahma, crushed a local demon.^ At Govardhan, 
near Mathura, is the hill which Krishna held up with his finger 
for seven days to protect. his people from the tempest which 
Indra, deprived of his accustomed sacrifice, poured upon them.^ 

1 Crooke, T, C. iv. 34. ^ E, i?. E, vi. 182 ; Buchanan» i. 51 i 

® Growse, Mathura, 60, 300 ff. 
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THE VILLAGE GODLINGS 

The North Indian village is a definite area of land held by 
onc or by several joint proprietors, and it, or certain divisions 
of it, forms the unit on which the land revenue is assessed. In 
Bombay we find the Raiyatwäri village, held by individual tenants 
who pay their assessraent through a headman. The village in 
its primitive form is self-contained, inhabited not only by the 
landlord or landlords and their tenants, but by a body of 
menial labourers who perform various duties on behalf of the 
Community.^ 

As the village assumes many varied forms according to the 
tribe or caste of the proprietor, tenants, and village servants, 
so the local gods which protecf it and supply the spiritual 
wants of the community are infinitely varied, but they possess 
' certain individual characters which distinguish them from the 
higher gods of the official Brahman pantheon.® They have no 
widely extended power like the greater gods, but are distinctly 
local in character; that is to say, their Jurisdiction is confined to 
the village to which they are attached. And so in certain cases 
the village has become the exogamous unit, intermarriages of 
its inhabitants being unusual or disapproved.* We may 
imagine that the earliest settlers occupying small areas in the 
primeval jungle^ the abode of more dangerous spirits, feit the 
need of divine protection, and established the rüde village shrine 
dedicated to the local guardians which still survive throughout 
the land, developing into, or ovcrshadowed by, the newer 
temple of one of the greater gods. 

As the result of this Isolation came the necessity for the 
demarcation and sanctification of the boundary which fixed the 
limits of settled occupancy. The most primitive method of 

' See Baden*Powell, 13 flF, * Grant Duff, i. 28 ff. 

» Risley, T, C, i. 145 ff.; Gait, G. It Bengal, i. 252 ; Crooke, T. C, i, 
Introd. ccii, iii. 139, iv. 42, 279; Dalton, 81. 
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securing this end is that of the Baiga, priest and sorcerer of 
the jungle tribes, who periodically makes bis Circuit round the 
village, limits, Scattering a line of wine as he marches, but to 
the disgust and danger'‘of his parishioners he oftön bccomes so 
drunk before he has finished his rounds that he leaves a gap 
through which hostile demons find their entrance, Sometimes 
the demarcation is magical, as ^vhen a goat whose uncanny 
habit of shivering denotes that it is possessed by some Spirit 
or godling, is driven along the border-line, and where he shivers 
the boundary mark is set up.^ Even the drunken Baiga is 
supposed to acquire from the liquor he drinks or sprinkles a 
quasi-divine afflatus, and hence tribes like the Gonds worship 
the Mahua tree [Bassia latifolia) from the corolla tubes of which 
it is. distilled, and it is used in various religious and domestic 
rites.^ Or the care and demarcation of the boundary is leffe,4tit 
the hands of the autochthonous tribes, who as anciexit owners of 
the soil are supposed to understand more clearly than their 
betters the methods of conciliating or repressing the local 
Spirits. The Holaya outcasts of Bombay settle boundary 
^disputes and receive a burial fee because they once possessed 
the land and must be paid for allowing burial to the alien dead, 
while they can pacify the earth spirits who are disturbed and 
may resent the digging of the grave.^ In the United Provinces 
in the case of a disputed boundary a Chamär or currier, one of 
the menial castes, is sent along the line with a cowhide over 
his head, by which he is supposed to gain Inspiration in selecting 
the proper boundary wherever he chances to walk.^ A custom 
of this kind was probably the origin of the common story of 
somebody, like Dido, asking for as much ground as a hide would 
cover and then cutting it into strips. The boundary is in some 
places put in Charge of the ancestors or sainted dead. In 
Jhansi the villages are haunted by the spirits of ancient pro- 
prietors, whom it is necessary to propitiate, but, as a Pandit 
remarked to Sleeman, ‘ It is wrong to suppose that the ghost 
of an old proprietor must always be doing mischief—^he is often 
the best friend of the cultivators, and of the present proprietors 

‘ Lyall,-^. S. i, 19. 2 nusseil, T, C. iii. 314 tf. 

Enthoven, T. C. ii. 75 : cf. J. R, A, S, 1897, P- 258. 

'* Elliot, Gloss, 257 : cf. Thurston, T. C. ii. 334 f. 
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too, if they treat him with proper respect; for he will not allow 
the people of any other village to encroach upon their boun- 
daries, and they will be saved all the expense and annoyancc 
of a reference to the Adalat (judicial tribunal) for the settlement 
of boundary disputes.^ Sometimes the true boundary is selected 
by a sort of ordeal, as among the Oräons, who dig a hole at 
each of the lines alleged to be correct and bury a man in cach, 
he who can stand the test longest being held. to be successful.^ 

Boundaries must be maintained because irrespective of 
personal danger the stranger is always hostile and may bring 
cvilj.that is to say, outer spirits with him.® If it is necessary to 
admit them, it is advisable to disinfect them in some way. 
When the Kunbi bridegroom in the Deccan reaches the boundary 
of his bride’s village as he comes to fetch her, a lemon, potent 
for the dispersal of evil spirits, is waved over his head and then 
thrown away, and his cyes are touched with cold water; whcn 
an Uchhla comes to bring his bride homc, as the processioa 
reaches the boundary a coco-nut is broken and rice and curds 
are scattered to appeasc evil spirits; a Gabit widow, haunted 
by the spirit of her first husband, is remarried in an uninhabited 
house on the village boundary, or at the temple of Vetäla or 
Bhütnath, ‘ Lord of evil spirits '} In Gujarät, when a young 
couple quarrel, it is supposed that Kshetrapäla, the field spirit, 
lias not given up his rights over the girl, so the pair go to the 
village boundary, cnclosc a squarc with four heaps of earth, lay 
a reddened stone in the centre, walk round it four times, and 
when they have, thus conciliated the spirit they Start married 
life again.® In these cases of taboo pf the bridegroom it may 
be assumed that he also for his own protection must be disin- 
fected; he, too, enters a stränge village, and may be liable 
to the attack of the stränge local spirits. Eating the food of 
strangers is also dangerous for the same reason. Hence comes 
the danger of eating the food of fairy-Iand. In one of the folk: 
tales a man who eats the fruit of the Jamba tree {Eugenia 
Jambolana), which is taboo, becomes rigid and motionless.® 

^ Sleeman, Rambles, 221 f. - Dehon, 158. 

^ Gl E, R. E, xi. 883 if.; Frazer, G. B., ' Taboo and Perils of the. Soul 
loi ff. ' B. G, xviii, part i, 304, 473 ; Enthoven, T. C. i. 349. 

^ Stevenson, 88, 

“ Somadeva, ii. 198 : cf. Hartland, S. F, T. 42 ; E, R, E. v. 706 1 
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These boundary rites naturaüy develop into the cult of a 
special boundary spirit. The Kandhs used to sacrifice a foal 
or goat at the boundary and pray to Sundi Pennu, the boundary 
godling, and they sacrificed at special places an unsuspecting 
traveller or a victira procured by purchase, doubtless in the 
hope that his spirit woüld guard it, with the prayer, ‘ Keep 
disease from our boundary : let no hostile gods of other countries 
cross it, nor allow tigers or snakes to enter our limits! ’ * 
Kurmis worship Mirohia, god of the field boundary; he has 
no image, but every farmer when he begins sowing or cutting 
his crops makes an offer on the field boundary in his name, 
lest he may flatten the corn by a storm or cause the cart to 
break on its way to the threshing-floor.® The rite often takes the 
form of raising some kind of protection. Lalungs in the month 
of Mägh (January-February) plant a tall shaft of bamboo with 
religious rites on the boundary of the village ; the early Munda 
settlers when occupying new land used to light bonfires at the 
four Corners and draw straight lines from one to the other 
to mark the boundary; Lushais make a. sacrifice at the outskirts 
of a village to appease the demons inhabiting the woods and 
streams.® Stones represent an embodied curse against those 
who violate boundaries, the best examples being found in 
Northern India.* 

A good example of the localization of the village godlings 
comes from the Simla Hills. The territory is divided araong 
a number of Deotas, probably deified heroes, who have their 
temples in the highest hills. Their images of very crudc work- 
manship arc made of wood or stone, and each of them has his 
own Jurisdiction irrespective of the minor village gods.® This 
localization acts in two ways: it results in the parochialism and 
want of Organization which is a characteristic of Hinduism and 
of the political history of India, and secondly these independent 
village godlings were readily absorbed in the official pantheon 
because they were too weak to resist Brahmanism which 
compromised with them by occasionally admitting those found 

‘ Macpherson, 366; N. /. N. Q. i. 56. ‘ Russell, T. C. iv. 83. 

»Galt, C.R. Assam, i. 230; Sarat Chandra Roy, The Mundas, 116; 
Shakespear, 73. 

* Whitehead, Village Gods, 107 f.; Westermarck, M. /. i. 68; £. /?. E, xu 872, 

^ Harlkishan Kaul, i. 113. 
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to be most efScient and influential as incamations and nianifesta* 
tions of the greater gods. In ordinary cults their position to 
thc Brahman body is not only one of Subordination but of 
contempt They not only accept bluod sacrifice wbicli in Hin« 
duism is practically confined to the cults of the Mother deities, 
but it often concists of fowls or pigs detested by the orthodox. 
They are pritnarily the deities of the menial classes, though 
people of the higher castes, especially women, worship theni in 
a covert way when they require boons which godlings specially 
provide, such as that of offspring to the childless, and they are 
particularly potent in dealing with the diseases of men or animals 
and control the operations of agriculture. Their priests are 
iisually drawn from the menial classes, though there is no 
recognized priesthood like that of Brahmans; any man may 
at times becoine possessed by them or show in other ways that 
he is able to propitiate or coerce them. In the cült of Bhumiya, 
the consort of the Earth Mother, the officiant is often a sweeper ; 
the Bliopa or village priest in Central India is ordinarily of 
menial caste ; the Mali or gardener sacrifices goats, which inany 
Brahmans object to do, in honour of Devi, and in Bengal he 
officiates at the worship of Sitala, the small-pox deity ; the 
Baiga among the Kols and allied tribes in the Vindhyan Hills 
is usually a member of one of the most primitive or degraded 
forest tribes.^ In the old Dravidian villages there was a gicbc 
divided into three parts: one a provision for the Bhüts or evil 
Spirits; a second for the village godlings and the Desauli or 
district godling, whose Jurisdiction over them was likc that of 
a chief; and a third for the Earth godlings, male and fenxale. 
As thc people began to adopt Hinduism the Pähän or local 
priest disappeared, and the holdiiig became the rent-free glebe 
of thc Brahman who took bis place.’^ 

Another characteristic of the village deities is that in their 
most primitive form they are nameless, Some gods receive no 
names lest the title may be used by some sorcerer who thus 
gains power over him, but in the present case they are deities 
of all work whose functions are undefined or only imperfectly 
discriminated. Besides this, in the case of gods of the nether 

^ Malcolm, C. /, ü. 206 ; Russell, T. C\ iv, 163 ; Wisc, 343 f.: N. I, N, Q» 
iv.'5. * Baden-Po well, 180. 
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\vorld it is dangerous to announce their powcrs as they are 
associated with death.^ No Santäl will divulge the name of his 
Orakbonga or household god, or of his Abgibonga, or secret god, 
to auy one but his eldest son, and men are particularly careful 
to keep the knowledge from their wives lest they should acquirc 
undue influence with the Bongas, becomc witchcs, and eat up 
their family when the protection of the gods has bcen withdrawn.^ 
In Northern India the village godlings are often collectively 
called Diwär, a tcrm probably derived from Sanskrit (ieva~äh\ 
or ävalif ‘ race, family, dynasty of gods though the association 
of the Pcrsian dihj used in the Musalmän revenuc System to 
denote the village or taxablc unit, may have contributed to its 
use in the casc of the village guardians.® It is only wheh the 
village godling is invested with some special sphere of activity, 
such as the control of disease, hunting, the field, the jungle, 
that he is given a name expressing such functions. 

The village slirine in which the collcctive godlings abide is, 
in the first place, closely associated with the sacred or guardian 
tree of the community.^ Secondly, as the godlings are only 
imperfectly anthropomorphized, no special Images are usually 
required. All that is needed is something to denote the prescncc 
of deity—in the hills piles of rüde stoncs; in the plains, 
where stones arc not procurable, there may bc somc pottery 
which serves as an abiding-place for the godlings. Pots arc 
naturally used for this purposc. In Nepal the Kalas or watcr- 
pot used in Gurkha ^veddings is employed in making or confirm- 
a priest; it is sacred, no onc is allowcd to touch it, and worship 
is done to it.® Bombay a pot is used to represent the dcccascd 
ancestors, and in this form offerings arc madc to him.® Part of 
the marriage ritua! for all classcs of Hindus is the installatiou of 
a pile of pots in which the deitics who promotc fertility abide.’ 
In Kumaun it is the^racticc to shut up somc of the local godlings 
in a copper potf to prevent them from wandering and doing 
mischief.® Even the greater gods abide in pots, as for instance 

* For namelcss gods sce Farnell, Evohüion of Religion, 1840.; ibid,, 

Hero Cults, 83 ; E. R, E. ix. 178 IT. * •* Risley, T, C. ii. 232. 

•* Elliot, Gloss. 255. * See p. 400.ff,,' bclow. ® Oldham, i. 410 f. 

• Enthovcii, T. C, ii. 114 : on |X)t-shrincs or Spirit homes, B. G. xv, part i, 
248 note. 

’ ? Photo in Thornton. ^ I. *V. Q. iii. 145 ; Folk-lore, viii. 325 ff. 
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at Durgcipöja or Naiirätra, the ninc days* festival in honour 
of the Mother goddess ; one of the rites is the Ghatasthäpäna, 
when by means of magic the goddess is invited to enter a jar 
which becomes the central object of worship.^ Sometimes in 
the plains, when it happens to be procurable, a piece of carved 
stone or some image from a ruined Buddhist or Hindu shrine is 
sct up to represent the villagc godling. 

The villa:ge shrine in its most primitive type is always hypac- 
thral or open to the sky. Gases are quoted from the Panjab 
of the shrines of saints being left unroofed, the idea being that 
the roof prevents the soul of the saiht from returning to Heävcn 
after its occasional visits to his tomb.^ Shrines dcdicatcd to the 
sun are often open to the sky to allow his rays to pcnetratc to 
it. The inarriage pavilion is usually roofed, but the Kädars in 
Bengal perform their marriages in the open air, contrary to the 
general rule that a virgin should bö married in the courtyard, 
but the less respectablc Sägar marriage, like that of a widow, 
is relegated to the women’s apartments; but this case is 
exceptional,^ The object may be to allow the fertilizing rays of 
the sun to shinc on the pair. The village shrine often contains 
palacolithic or neolithic stone implcments, held to be mysterious 
by people living in the age of mctals, often supposed to be 
thunderbolts, containing the sced of fire and thus connected 
with the sky god. The original Gond gods were hunting-weapons, 
and rcprcsoiitations öf animals, often picces of iron, bcll-mctal, 
or shaped like cattlc-bclls, tied up in grass and fixcd in the fork 
of a Säj tree {Tenniiialia tomentosa)^ or buried in a rcccss in the 
forest."* 

A further development appears when the shrine becomes 
a building, gcnerally square, of brick masonry, with a bulbous 
liead and perhaps an iron spikc as a linial, the structurc gcnerally 
facing castward.^ To mark the sanctity of the place or to 
disperse evil influenccs a red fiag is sometimes set up on a pole 
or fixed on an adjoining tree; it also serves as a convenient 
perch on which the godling may alight and rcst whenever he 
comes, or a fcw bricks are sct up as his seat, for he may not 

' Pratapachandra Ghosha, 32 ; Gupte, 184 ; Balaji Sitaram Kothari, 65 f. 

* Rose, Gloss. 534. » Rislcy, T. C. i, 368. 

‘ Russell, T. C. iü. yy, - <5^0 photograi>h in Briggs's fronlispiccc. 
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resfc on the gröund. Sometimes, as araong the forest tribes of 
the Vindhyan Hills, the shrine is a small mud platform roofed 
with a thatch, in the middle a cone of clay represents the 
godling, and beside it hangs the Gurda or magic chain with which 
the Baiga or hedge-priest castigates hysterical woraen and other 
patients possessed by evil spirits and thus relieves them. In 
the south-east Panjab the village offen contains a Chamär’s 
or leather-dresser’s shrine, in which a lamp is lighted twice 
a month, and patients vow that if the godling vouch'safes a 
eure they will make an offering of bread, a coco-nut, or a flag 
to the shrine.^ Little cots are often hung on a tree near the 
shrine to comraemorate recovery from smali-pox, or as a chann 
to relieve barrenness. Gäros have sacrifical stones at the 
entrances of every village, rough unhewn blocks, set up without 
any regularity, which are looked upon with reverence and may 
never be removed, When a village is moved to another site the 
stones remain and the villagers must return to the old site for the 
annual rite. Sometimes each stone represents a particular 
guardian spirit, but others have only a single collöctive narae.® 

Special care is devoted to the selection of the site of a new 
village, and some form of magical divination is usually employed. 
In the plains, as a rule, a village is hever built on an qld deserted 
site, because it is thought that the former occupants have 
exhausted its Barakat or luck and blessing. A conimon method 
is to plant a pole on the north side, the direction of the heavens 
of the gods, and this is done in presence of the neighbouring 
landowners, who act as witnesses and give their' approval, 
in return for which they receive sweetmeats. Association in this 
rite is believed to be the strongest evidence in Support of a 
Claim to proprietorship. Beneath the pole to propitiate the 
chthonic spirits disturbed by its erection rice, betel, sugar, and 
a pieee of red cloth are buried. If it should happen that the 
pole takes root and puts forth branches it is regarded as a most 
favourable omen. In the Panjab uplands the tree selected is 
usually the Jand [Prosopis spidgera) or the, Pllu [Salvadora 
persica ); in the lowlands the Ber {Zizyphus jujuba). In the 
Ganges valley the pole is usually cut from one of the varieties 

* Cf. the prayer-flags at Buddhist shrines : Waddeli, i?. 7 \ 408 ff. \ £. R. E, 
X, 205. » Playfair, 96 f. 
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of the sacred fig.* Lhota Nägas select a head-tree for the village, 
and the would-be founder cuts a branch froni, it. If the dut 
be a clean one and no leaves fall the omen is good, but bad if the 
branch is not cut through with a single blow or leaves fall from 
it. When a new village is occupied they take a branch from 
the head-tree of the parent village and stick it in the ground 
under the new head-tree.In North Oudh the site is marked 
off by Stakes in the form of a cross driven into the ground and 
worshipped on the day when the Settlement is completed. These 
are allowed to decay unless some trouble caused by divine 
displeasure attracts attention and causcs them to be renewed. 
Such Stakes are particularly common in villages occupied by 
the non-Aryan Thärus in the Taräi or pestilential lowlands, 
where they may be seen in groups of ten ör more on the edge 
of the cultivated area. They protect the resident from the 
uncanny dangers of the jungle which lies beyond him. Birhors 
represent their godling Darha by a split bamboo fixed .in the 
ground in an inclined position, and known as Sipähi, •“ sepoy, 
sentinel the guardian of the site; this is also a Munda and 
Oräon custom, and among the Gonds two carved posts, one much 
shorter than the other, represent the tutelary godlings, male and 
female.® An iron spike is often driven into the ground at the 
site of a new village to give magical permanence to the Settlement. 

In the Gorakhpur District, United Provinces, a more elaborate 
ritual is performed to identify and control the deities of a newly 
founded village, When the site is selected an Ojha or sorcerer 
is called in, and he begins by beating his drum to warn all 
vagrant, foreign spirits to depart and to summon those who 
abide in the place. The pcople assemble and two men, known 
respectively as the Mattiwä, ‘ earth-man and the Pattiwä, 
‘ Icaf-man become possessed by the local spirits, dance and 
shout, their incoherent ejaculations being interpreted by the 
Ojha, who suddenly rushes upon them and grasps with- his 
hands at the spirits supposed to be circling in the air round them. 
He then sprinkles some grains of sesamum round them and 
receives the grains in a perforated piece of wood cut from the 
sacred Gular fig-tree {Ficus glomerata). The hole is immediately 
plastered over with clay and cow-dung, and the wood which 
' N. I. N. Q. iv. 35, * Mills, 5 f., 28 f. * Daiton, 220, 281. 
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thus safely holds the spirits is promptly buried at the place 
selected for the Deohär or shrine of the village godlings. 

In the Hoshangabad District, Central Provinces, the Dungar¬ 
deo or hill god and the Mäta or Mother goddess exist everywherc 
already ; you need only look and find them in their hill or under 
their tree. But the Mutuadeo has usually to be crcated by taking 
a heap of stones from a neighbouring stream and sacrificing 
a pig and seven chickens in his honour. Korkus perform 
a magical rite tq secure the prosperity of a new village. A 
wooden cup is filled with millet to a level with* its brim, but no 
‘ head ^ is poured on, and it is placed before Mutuadeo. They 
watch it at night and next morning pour out the grain and 
measurc it again, If the grain fills the cup, and there is a 
‘ head \ still more if it brims and runs over, this is a sign that 
the village will prosper, and that every farmer’s grain will run 
over in the same way. But it is an evil omen if the grain does 
not rise to the level of the brim of the cupA 

Ihis vaguely constituted group of village godlings or spirits 
becomes in process of time departmentalized, and special duties 
are assigned to cach of them. 

One of the leading village godlings is Khetrpäl, the field 
pardian. In his more primitive form he sometimes abides 
in an earthern jar, inarked with white and black stripes, which 
the farmer fixes on a pole in his field to protect his crops, or 
in a stone set up with the samc purpose. In Gujarät this stonc 
is painted with veneration, and is supposed to embody a 
inuch dreaded spirit known cuphemistically as‘ Mama, or 
maternal uncle.^ In like manner the Mundas on tlic day after 
the Soso-Bonga fcstival set up branches of sacred trees in the 
middle of each of their rice fields.^ But this primitive guardiau 
of the scarccrow type has been taken over by the Brahmans 
in the Panjab, where his function is to guard the world. They 
have made out of him two groups, onc of eleven personages with 
the Mother goddess in the centre,,and a second of seventcen 
who gua,rd^thc quarters of the heavens, like the official Digpäl 
or Dikpäl, quarters-guardian \ who are sometimes in the form 
of elephants like the more rcspcctable Diggaja.“^ 


‘ Elliott, 257. 2 ß, G 

“ Sarat Chandra Roy, 482. 
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Closely allied, if not identical, with him is the special godling 
of the soil, BhOmlya, ‘ he of land or soil wbo is also known as 
Kshetrapäl or Khetpäl, Khera, guardian of the mound on which 
the village Stands, Zamlndär, ‘ the land-holder qr in the hills 
Säim, Sayäm, Syänia, ‘ the black one In the Western plains 
Bhümiya is a male, but in Oudh we find Bhümiya Räni, ‘ the 
soil queen Either as male or female Bhümiya brings fertility, 
and among the Sägars of Bombay the binding pact of the 
marriage rite is walking round the altar dedicated to the field 
god.^ In Oudh the worship of the goddess consists in spreading 
fiat cakes and sweetmeats on the ground, and when they have 
laid some time in the sunshine, probably to attract its fertilizing 
power to the soil, they are eaten by the farmer and his family. 
In the Panjab 

‘ the first act by which the proposed site of a village is consecrated 
is the setting up of a shrine to Bhümiya, and when two villages 
have combined their horaesteads for greater security against 
the marauders of former days, the people in the one which 
moved still worship the Bhümiya of the deserted site. Bhümiya 
is worshipped after the harvest, at marriage, and on the birth 
of a male child ; and Brahmans are commonly fed in her name. 
Women often take their children to the shrine on Sundays, and 
the first milk of a cow or buffalo is always offered there.’ * 

His holy day is the Chaudar or fourteenth day of each lunar 
fortnight. Thus in his most primitive form Bhümiya is one of 
the raany consorts of the Mother Earth, but his progress towards 
adoption into Brahmanism is shown in the Panjab legend from 
the Gurgaon District that he is a deified Brahman who once 
served the original settlers. Some Bhümiyas are testy in 
character. People whp by accident sleep near their shrines feel 
a heavy weight on the ehest, and they visit with illness any one 
who dares to brush his teeth near the holy place. These ill- 
tempered Bhümiyas are respected and worshipped, while those 
who are kindly are neglected.® In part, again, of the eastern 
Panjab the Bhaiyyon or ‘brethren’, the concrete representation 
of the kin, take the place of Bhümiya, and when a new hamlet 
is formed a couple of bricks are taken from the Bhaiyyon shrine 

‘ Enthoven, T. C. iii. 313. 

* iV, J. N. Q, iii, 107. 
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in the parent viliage to secure the continuance of the godling's 
favours,^ 

As a fertility godling the name Bhümiya is naturally applied 
to the bull released after a death. The populär belief is that 
this is done in order that the animal may carry away with him 
the sins of the dead man or the contagion of death, like the cow 
in Vedic ritual which was intended for sacrifice and was released.® 
In the modern ritual before the bull is let loose the mark of the 
Trisüla or trident of Siva is branded on its right thigh and on its 
left the Chakra or wheel of Vishnu, and Brahmans say that 

the ancestofs who have been so troublesome will remaifi quiet 
and good in the heavens for as many years as there are particles 
of dust adhering to the bulPs horn whenever it digs in the earth 
But there is another form of the rite. Among Brahmans in the 
Central Provinces the bull is branded with the mark of Siva 
and released after being brought to stand over a dying man, 
and water was poured into his mouth down the tail of the 
beast. But it is sometimes formally wedded to three or four 
female calves, and this is supposed to propitiate the childless 
and unmarried dead who are provided with offspring in the form 
of his calves.^ With this rite we may compare the Vedic custom 
of giving a cow to the Brahmans to keep his soul in Crossing the 
river of death, while a second cow was led with the funeral, 
killed, and its members laid on those of the dead, and its kidneys 
put in the hands of the corpse as tit-bits for the dogs of Yama.® 
Such a sacred bull wanders in the viliage fields, acts as a parish 
bull, eats the crops as it pleases, and no one dares to interfere 
with it; in sacred cities like Benares such bulls claim the right of 
eating grain at the corn-chandlers’ shops. These beasts cause 
so much damage to the fields that the orthodox rite of Vrishot- 
sarga, * bull releasing *, is gradually falling into disuse, in which 
* the chief niourner implores Siva to consent to the deliverance of 
the bull, so that as a reward for the good deed the deceased may 
find a place in the Abode of Bliss 

In the northern hills Bhümiya is a benevolent godling, who 

^ Rose, Ghss. i, 194 f, ® Folh-lofe, iv. 398 f.; B, R. E. iv. 477. 

* Mrs, Stevenson, Rites, 125. 

* Russell, T. C. ii. 374 f„ iii. 235; Enthoven, T. C, ii. 199; Rose, Gloss 

t 855. E. R,E, iv. 475. 

Pubois, 493 1; Atkinspn, ii. 927; Monier-Williams, 319. 
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does not, as a rulc, force his worship on any one by injuring 
him or his crops. Every village has a small temple, often no 
more than a few feet square, dedicated to him. When the crop 
is sown a liandfui of corn is sprinkled ovcr a stone in the corner 
of the field nearest his shrine, in the hope that he will protect 
the fields from hail, blight, and wild animals, and at harvest- 
time he receives the first-fruits that he may save the corn from 
rats and insects. As lord of the village he punishes the wicked 
and rewards the virtuous, for he is always interested in the 
general prosperity, receiving his dues at marriage, child-birth, 
and other occurrence of good fortune, but he seldom Claims 
annual sacrifice, being satisfied with the humblest offering of the 
fruits of the earth*^ 

In the Panjab, again, Khera Deota, the impersonation of the 
village mound, and his colleague Chanwand are often confounded 
with Bhümiya, and their cuIt is closely connected with that of 
the Jathera, * place of the elder *, which represent the common 
ancestor of the clan or village, the Kala Mahar of the Jäts, 
who has special influence over cows, and to whom the first 
milk of every cow is offered- Or, again, there is identified 
with the Thch or Thiya, the mound which marks the site 
of the parent village of the tribe.^ In the Central Panjab 
the Jathera may be dedicated to a progenitor of the clan, 
the foundcr of the village, any prominent member of it, 
or to a Sati who died with her husband. Elsewhere the 
Bhümiya differs from the Jathera. When a village is founded 
a mound is raised and near it a Jand tree {Prosopis spicigera) 
is planted ; the first man who dies, whatever his caste may be, 
is buried pr burnt on this mound, and a shrine is dedicated to 
him as the village guardian.® In short, the cult of Bhümiya, 
in which are combined an earth god, a sacred bull, and a dcceased 
ancestor, forms an excellent example of the fluidity of peasant 
beliefs, particularly when we find the rustic Bhümiya elevated 
into the orthodox pantheon as Bhümisvara Siva-Mahädeva and 
his consort Bhümisvari DeviA 

A more populär and more interesting member of this group 
of godlings, guardians of the earth, is Bhairon, who has now 
been adopted into the Brahmans’ pantheon as Bhairava, the 

* Atkmson, ii. 825. 2 Maclagan, C. R. i. 103 f. 

* Rose, Gloss, ii. 374 f, * Führer, 146. 
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title of the eight inferior forms or manifestations of Siva and his 
consort Bhairavi, ‘ the terrible Dcvi. He is ahvays rcpresentcd 
in his shrines accompanied by his dog, whicli also has received 
Promotion under the namc of Ruru. The dog was one of the 
animals first domesticated by man, and Bhairon probably 
started his divine career as the deified dog .of cowherds or 
shepherds in the nomadic stage, like Khandoba, the Marätha 
village gunrdian -who also is attended by his dog.^ He thus 
became associated with the soil as a giver of fertility and became 
one of the many consorts of Mother Earth. Siva as Bhairava 
gives his name to the Räjput god of war and to tlie Bhairava 
Jhamp, or ‘ leap the precipice oyer which fanatics used to seek 
death in the hope that they would be reincarnated as Rajas.“ 
In .the Nepal Taräi the dreaded season of jungle fever begins in 
April at the end of the cold weather, and then the Devi, the 
Mother goddess, lets out Bhairava, the Destroycr, in the form 
of a tiger, who after his festival devours any one trespassing in 
the jungles, his domains.“ Bhairava is here represented by 
a, copper-gilt head, with open mouth, prominent fang-like 
teeth, dishevelled hair, and a third eye fixed vertically in the 
middle of the forehead, just as Siva Trayambaka, ‘ the three- 
eyed’, has a third eye contained in, or surmounted by, the 
moon’s crescent.^ Besides the title of Ruru, the connexion of 
Siva with the dog is marked by that of Sväsva, ‘ he whom the dog 
serves as a horse In one of the Räjput temples Bhairava 
appears holding a freshly severed human head in his hand, his 
dog waiting to catch the falling drops of blood,® and in Northern 
India a common way of conciliating Bhairon is to feed a black 
dog in his honour. 

Bhairon also appears as Käl Bhairon or Bhairava, ‘ the black 
one ’, a sort of warden or doorkeeper at Saiva temples, indicating 
that he is on the way to promotion, depicted with eighteen 
arms, decorated with garlands of skulls, snake ear-rings and 
armlets, and a snake twisted round his head, the chthonic, 
malevolent reptile finding his natural home in the cuIt of one 
who was originally an earth godling. In the Deccan he ma-nifcsts 


* Grant Dufi, i, Introd. li ff. 
■ Oldham, i. 150 f., ii. 298. 

^ K. D. Erskine, iii a. 292. 
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himself as Bäl or ' child * Bhairon, in the form of an unliewn 
stonc smeared with oil and vermilion. F« is propitiated with 
oiferings of ghi pr butter, and he eures snake-bite, and gives 
oracles by mcans of two small holes in his stone. The inquirer 
explains his case to the godling, puts a betel-nut into each hole, 
and teils him that if the nut on his right side falls first it means 
that his busincss will prosper; if the Icft nut falls first, that it 
will fail, and so it turns out. Twice a year, before sowing and 
reaping, hc is worshipped as giver of fertility.^ 

In the Panjab Bhairon has risen in the world as one of the 
attendants of the dreaded Kali, worshipped by Sikh watermen, 
but his original rustic character comes out in his representation, 
a stout black figurc mth a bottle of wine in his hands. Every 
important town has one of his shrines, where he is propitiated 
as an evil spirit and his followers drink wine and eat meat. 
One sect of ascetics, allied to the Jogis, who are specially 
addicted to his worship, besmear thcmselves with vermilion 
and oil, go about the bazars begging and singing his praises, 
striking thcmselves with whips, and as he represents fertility 
young girls used to be married tö him at one of his temples.^ 
In Northern India he is known as Läth Bhairon, ‘ Bhairon with 
his Club \ Bäl, or ‘ child Nand, ‘ happincss also the name of 
Krishna’s foster-father, the two last titles being possibly 
euphemistic. In Benares he is known as Bhaironnäth, * Lord 
Bhairon % the deified Kotwäl or polipe magistrate of the sacred 
City who guards all Siva's temples. He marches about with 
his Club, like Bhimsen who also has his home at Benares, and 
his imagc is of dark-blue colour, approaching black. ^ Images 
of his dog in sugar arc presented to him, and his temple swarms 
with savage dogs.^ He is also known as Bhut Bhairon, ‘ Lord 
of vicious ghosts ’, like Bhütlsvara, a title of his master Siva.** 
A legend teils that at Mändhäta, the sacred island in the Narbada 
river, pilgrims were prevented from visiting the famous shrine 
of Omkär Mahädeva through fear of Kala Bhairava and his 
consort Kali, who fed on human flesh ; but Daryäonäth, an 
ascctic, shut up Kali in an Underground chamber, and appeased 

* B. Gr. xviii, part i, 289. 

- Maclagan, C. i?. i. 107 f.; for self-torture cf. Ja'far Sharif, 171 ff. 
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her by erecting her image outside, Hc also promised that 
Kala Bhairava should not lack human victims, and so ascetics 
used to hurl themselves over the rocks- a practice suppressed 
by the British in 1824—an aetiological story to explain the 
practice.^ In the Panjab, again, Bhairon is much respected by 
low-caste Musalmäns because he is chief minister of the great 
Musalmän saint, Sakhi Sarwar, whose tomb is at Nigäha in 
Dera Ghäzi Khan District.^ On the whole, the various develop- 
ments of the cult of Bhairon are instructive, indicating the mode 
in which a rustic godling is promoted to divine honours, 

Ganesa or Ganpati, ‘ Lord of the Ganas \ or inferior deities, 
especially those in attendance on Siva, is son of Siva by Pär- 
vati, or of Pärvati alone. He does not appear in the Vedas, 
where the title Ganapati is applied to Brihaspati or Jupiter, 
and it is very doubtful if he was a niember of the epic pantheon.^ 
HIs other titles, Vinäyaka, Vighnesa, Viglmahäri, describe him 
as a ‘ remover of obstacles the embodiment of good luck, 
and he is invoked as god of wisdom and patron of undertakings. 
He holds a higher position in Southern than in Northern India, 
and is known in Madras as the Belly god, a short fat man, of 
yellow colour, with a prominent belly, and the head of an elephant 
with a single tusk. He is generally depicted as riding on, or 
accompanied by, his rat, Many absurd legends have been 
invented to account for his association with these animals', 
but there seems little doubt that in his case the earlier worshipful 
animal has become anthropomorphic; but the new deity 
partially retains his animal form, a deity half-elephant, half-rat; 
the former typical of wisdom and strength to overconic-obstacles, 
the latter guardian of the crops against vermin. Another and 
perhaps less likely Suggestion is that Ganesa is a broken-down 
Dravidian sun god.^ Like Janus, with whom his name has no 
etymological connexion, his image may be scen on city gates or 
temple porches, and if the door of a house opens on a side-walk, 
which is inauspicious, a little image of Ganesa is carved on the 
lintel to guard against ill luck. The door, in fact, Stands in 
relation to the house as the boundary does to the village, marking 

^ Grant, 259. P. N, Q. i, 25 ; Ja'far Sharif, 143. 

» Macdonell, V. M, loi ; /. R. A. S. i8c)8, pp. 380 ff. ; P. P. P. vi. 175. 

^ P. P. P. vi. 17G. 
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off the domains of the friendly house-spirits within from those of 
the hostile spirits outside. Hence it is necessary to protect, 
and sometimcs a special godling guards it, like Dwära Gosain, 
‘ door-lord or, as he is now called, Bärahdväri, because it is 
supposed by the Bengal Malis who worship him that he dwells 
in a temple with twclve doors. / Whenever; from some calamity 
falling on the household, it is considered necessary to propitiate 
him, the head of the family cleans a place in front of his door, and 
sets up a branch of the tree called Mukmum, which is held very 
sacred: an egg is placed near the branch, then a hog is killed 
and friends are feasted, and when the rite is over the egg is 
broken and the branch is placed over the suppliant’s door.’ ^ 
Wo find instances of the propitiation of the gate spirit in the 
case of Ajit Singh who, when he recovered his Capital Jödhpur, 
slew a buffalo at each of its five gates, and human sacrifices used 
to takc place at Vikramäditya’s gate at Ujjain, but now only 
the heads of buffaloes killed at the last Dasahra festival are 
buried there, those of the last year’s victims being then taken up.^ 
Gansäm or Ghansiäm, a Sanskrit form of Ghanasyäma, the 
dark clouds of the monsoon, used as an epithet of Räma and of 
Krishna, is one of the chief deitics of Gonds and allied tribes. 
He belongs to a different dass from that of Gancsa because hc 
was oncc a man who, like Dölhadco, was killed by a tiger soon 
aftcr his wedding. 

* Cut off at such a time it was unrcasonable that his spirit would 
rest. One ycar after his death he visited his wife and she con- 
ceived by him, and the dcscendants of the ghostly embrace are, 
it is said, living to this day in the Central Provinces. Hc about 
the samc time appeared to many of his old friends, and persuaded 
them that he 'could save them from the maws of tigers and 
other calamities, if his worship was duly inaugurated and 
regularly performed; and in consequence of this two festivals 
in the year were cstablished in his honour; but he may be 
invoked at any time, and in all sickness and misfortune his 
votaries confidently appeal to him.’ ^ 

In Mirzapur in the United Provinces he is provided with a 
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rüde platform on which he can sit when so disposed, and the 
only offering to him is a Kalasa or water-pot and some rüde 
clay figures of horses and elephaiits on which he ridcs. In the 
Mandla District, Central Provinces, a bamboo with a red or 
yellow flag tied at its end is planted In the corner of his shrine, 
an old withered garland is hung up, and a few blocks of rough 
stone, some smeared with vermilion, arc strewn about the placc. 
He is protector of the crops and in the month of Kärttik or 
November the whole village assembles at his shrine for worship, 
sacrifices of fowls, or of a pig occasionally, are offered with wine, 
and Ghansiäm descends on the head of one of the worshippers, 
who is suddenly scized with a kind of fit, and after staggering 
about for a while rushes off into the wdldest jungle, wherc it is 
belicved that if not pursued he would die from starvation or 
bccome a lunatic. As it is, when he is brought back he does 
not recover his scnses for a day or two. The idea is that he is 
thus selected as a scapegoat for the sins of the other villagers.^ 
A usual condition in such cases of possession is that the 
medium must fast for some time before the rite. In Bengal 
those castes whose widows abstain from meat and fish and takc 
only one meal a day enjoy a higher Status than those who live 
like ordinary married women.^ The Bauri priest in Bengal 
must fast from meat and fish on the day preceding the sacrifice, 
and the Santäl bridegroom is obliged to fast on the day of his 
Wedding.® The most important religious fast is the Ekädashi 
Vrata performed by Vaishnavas on the eleventh day of each 
month, when they sit up all night reading religious books and 
singing the praises of Visknu."* 

Strange, abnormal features in the scenery often become 
objccts of veneration.® In Mirzapur 'District there is a rock 
in the form of a hideous, grinning skull, with enormous teeth, 
known as Däntandeo, ‘ the demon with the teeth and else- 
wheirc rocks of similar appearance are known as Lallta, * the 
charming one \ the euphemistic title of the sister of Kali, who 
grins and inflates or blows up the bodies of those who do not 
pay her due respect. The same feeling is illustrated by the cult 

J Grant, 276, * Gaifc, C. R. i. 368. 
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of Dülhadeo, ‘ the bridegroom dcity which is widely sprcad 
from thc Central Provinces up to the hills which rise above the 
valley of the Ganges. He was one of the deified spirits of men 
suddenly slain before their desires were accomplished, and like 
others of his kind he should have become a Bhüt or malignant 
Spirit. But he is now generally regarded as a friendly household 
godling. Stone pillars and rocks are often associated with 
his tragical fate. In the Narbada valley there are two such 
pillars, one rising in two spires, the other smaller and half a 
mile distant from the former. 

‘ The tradition is that the smaller pillar was the affianced bride 
of the taller one, who was a youth of a family of great eminence 
in these parts. Coming with his uncle to pay the first visit 
to his bride in the procession they call the barät, he grew more 
and more impatient as he approached nearer and nearer . . . 
they saw each other at the same moment. In that moment 
the bride, bridegroom, and uncle were converted into stone 
pillars . . . a monument to warn men and women against an 
inclination to indulge curiosity.’ ^ 

It is said that warned by this example thc Gond bride now gocs 
to her bridegroom to prevent a recurrence of this calamity. 
It has been suggested that the Hindu orthodox custom of thc 
bridegroom coming to fetch his bride is a survival of marriage 
by capture,® but this vi w cannot be maintained, and the tale 
as it is told seems to point to the conflict between two forms 
of marriage: one, patrilocal, that usual in Northern India, 
where the bride is taken to her husband’s house and becomes 
a miember of his family; the other, matrilocal, based upon 
mother-right, in which the bride remains with her family, and 
is there occasionally visited by her husband.® The latter, the 
South Indian custom, may have been brought by the Gonds 
from their original home in the south, and when they settled 
in their present habitat there may have been a cpstom to adopt 
the former or Northern India rule. In the Mirzapur District 
Dülhadeo presides over marriage, being worshipped in the 
family kitchen at marriages : when the sacred mixture of oil 
and turmeric is rubbed on the pair it is offered to him, and when 
two or three pairs of children are being married at the same time 

^ Sleeraan, Rambles, loot * Russell, T. G. iii. 73. 
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he receives an offering of a red goat and cakes, ^vomen gaining 
from him fertilizing power by sharing in tlie meal.^ The worship 
is done, not by the Baiga or tribal priest, but by the eldcst son 
of the family, thus marking the domestic character of the rite. 
Ghasiyas pour out oil and wine in the kitchen in his honour; 
Kharwärs worship him at the house hearth when a newly 
married pair come home, the goat for sacrifice being fed on rice 
and pulse, and the worshipper folding his hands says, ‘ Take it, 
Dulhadco ! ’ after which the ashes of the firc at which the meat 
was cooked are not swept away witli a broom but carefully 
removed, none being allowcd to fall on the house floor. 

In parts of the Central Provinccs he is the houschold godling, 
represented by a picce of stone or metal kept in an earthen pot 
which is hung on the main beam, and hc is worshipped yearly, 
only male members of the family being^present. The representa- 
tion of the godling is taken out, placcd on a betel leaf, and food 
is offered to it This is eaten by the persons present and any- 
thing that remains is buried.^ In other parts of the Provincc 
he is worshipped at the Diväli or feast of lights, when a man 
becomes posscssed : ‘ Dülhadco \ they say, ‘ has come ! ’ and 
he runs about, Stretching at anything hc sees. Two men catch 
him, fix peacocks* feathers on his neck and arms, and he dances 
in an excited way.® As a rulc he abides in a corner of the 
hearth, and the animal offered to him must be a goat of dark 
colour; Baigas believe that he wards off disease and accidents, 
and hc Claims the offering of a chicken or a reddish-coloured 
goat. 

* Ct. Russell, r. C. ii. 493. * Russell, Bhandara Gaz. i. 48. 
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WORSHIP AND SACRIFICE TO THE GODLINGS 

We proceed to consider the modcs of worship of those deitics 
revered by the peasantry. 

When persons pass one of the village shrines they make a 
simple obeisance, joining their hands palm to palm, raising them 
to the forehead, or the sacred object and the* forehead arc 
successively touched with the right hand. In some cases an 
attempt is made to add to or improve the condition of the mound 
or shrine, as when in the south-eastern Panjab a person visiting 
the Jathera or sacred ancestral mound scrapes a little hollow 
in the ground neär it and makes a second little heap.^ Offerings 
made, usually by womcn, consist of corn, ghi or butter, flowers, 
water, or sometimes of a thick griddle cake and milk. But, 
pafticularly in the Southern hill districts, a sacrifice is made. 
A castrated kid, a pig, or a chicken is brought to the shrine 
where the Baiga dccapitates it with a single blow of an axe 
outside, and then taking the head inside lets a few drops of 
blood fall on the little knob on the clay platform which repre- 
sents the godling. The head being thus sanctified cannot be 
eaten by the worshippers, and becomes the perquisite of the 
Baiga, the rest of the meat being then and there cooked and 
eaten in the presence of the godling by the worshipper and his 
friends. 

Animal sacrifice was .common under the older Brahmanism, 
when the body of the victim was consigned to the firc, and the 
motive of the act was that it should serve as an expiation for 
sins committed by the gods, the sainted fathers, or men.^ 
Regard for animal life (Ahinsa), inculcated by Buddhism and 
by the Vaishnava sects which drew their inspiration from it, 
has tended to make animal sacrifice less common, except by 
the forest tribes and at shrines of Devi or other manifestations 
of the Mother goddess. Brahmans, at least in Northern India, 
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dislikc blüüd-shcdcling, and a curious case is rcported from the 
South Arcol District of a tcniplc which contains two images, 
onc of Kali and the other of Mangalayächi. The latter 
goddess disapproves of animal sacrificc, and whilc a victiiu 
is beirig offered to her sistcr goddess a blanket is held before 
her so that she may not sec the act.^ At the present day 
sacrifice is usually donc as a measurc of propitiation or expiation, 
and it is ahvays cxpected that the god will grant some boon 
in return. It has been asserted that the sacrifice takes the form 
of a sacramcntal or totemic meal as is the case among the 
Semites and other raccs, but the evidence for its existence in 
India does not seem quite convincing.*^ Among tribes like 
Bhils and Kolis the motive is usually propitiatory, the village 
godling being worshipped twicc a year to sccure protection of 
their flocks from tigers, The headman raiscs a fund out of 
which thrcc goats, seven cocks, and winc are purchased. On 
behalf of the people he worships the godling, the victims are 
killed, firc is lighted, and into it the livers are thrown, the rest 
of the mcat being cooked and caten by the villagers.® When 
a Väghri, in the hopc of winning a wife, a son, or other succcss 
in life, makes a vow to the tribal goddess Vihät, he buys a buffalo, 
tethers it at her shrinc, and explains his nced. If his praycr is 
answered the Bhuva or cxorcist comes with a band of musicians, 
the other Bhuvas dance and roll their heads as if they were 
possessed, and the women sing songs describing the exploits 
of tho goddess. On arrivaf at the shrinc the Bhuvas beat the 
victim with the flats of their swords and knives, and if it trembles 
they are assured that it is accepted; Then the head Bhuva cuts 
off its head, and the other possessed Bhuvas leap forward and 
drink the blood from the wound, or catch it in their hands or 
in a cup. The Havan or Homa sacrificial firc is lighted in front 
of the Mäta’s or Mother’s shrine, and pieces of the heart, liver, 
braiDi and fiesh are thrown into the flames, with an invocation 
to her,: ‘ Mother ! offer this sacrifice for the good thou hast 
done and wilt still do ! Suffer us to share in thy leavings ! . Are 
we not caters of what thou hast left ? ’ The raw fiesh, including 

J Thurston, 2 ', C. vii. 2iof. 

- R. Smith, 26Ö ü. ; l^usscil, 2 \ C. iii. 354 fi ; R. E, x. 900. 

3 R. G. ix, part i, 378. 
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the head, is divided cqually amongst all prescat, and eacli takes 
his sharc to bis own hoaic or heartli, whcre it is cooked and 
caten, and the bones arc tlirown 011 the roof of the shrinc.^ 

Sonietimes the victim is killcd in brutal fashion, as il is 
supposed that this adds to the merit of the rite. vSome of thesc 
practices have been suppressed under British rulc, as in the 
case of the Lhota Nägas, who used to beat a sacrificed bull to 
death as slowly as possiblc, but now they cut the skin over the 
lieart and push a sharpened stick home.^ Baigas in the Central 
Provinces allow the pig dedicated to Näräyandeo, the Sun 
godling, to wander loose for two or three years, \yhen it is laid 
on its back across the thrcshold of a doorway, a plank, on each 
end of which half a dozen men sit, is pressed across its bclly, 
and the fore and hind Icgs are pulled backwards and forwards 
alternatcly over the plank until it is crushed to death, when all 
the men sing a sacrificial hymn. The head and fect are cut oii, 
offered to the godling, and the rest of the flesh is caten by the 
worshippers.® The Gonds sacrificc a pig in similar fashion, and 
at the feast of Buradeo, which is hcld at intervals of one or two 
years, the victims arc strctched out on their backs and killcd 
by driving a woo.den stäke through the bclly.^ In Chota Nägpur 
‘ two male buffalocs are driven into a small enclosure, and o.n 
a raised stagc adjoining and overlooking the Raja and his suite 
iakc Up their position. After somc ceremonies the Raja and 
his family first discharge arrows at the buffaloes, others follow 
their example, and the tormented and enraged beasts fall to 
and göre each other whilst arrow after arrow is discharged. 
When the animals arc past doing very much mischief, the people 
rush in and hack at them with battle-axes tili they are dead.’ ® 
In Nepal at the festival in honour of Bhairayi, the Mother 
goddess, the Banhras, professed Buddhists, sacrificc sevcral 
buffaloes, and the Dharmis pf masked dancers drink copiously 
of the blood as it issues from the bodies of the animals, The 
Newär custom of sacrificing whole herds of buffaloes at the 
Naurätra festival in honour of Devi or Durga is too brutal to 
be described.® The blood sacrifices at temples of Kali or Devi 
in the plains are a disgrace to modern Hinduism, as is the case 

* Ibid, 515. " Mills, 139. •’ Russell, T. C. ü. 85 1 

* Ibid,in» 102, 103, * Dalton, 176. " Oldham, ii. 296, 346 ff. 
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at the shrine of Kali near Calcutta, Kämäkhyä in Assam, Devi 
Pätan in northern Oudh, or at the rites performed by the 
Poträja or butfalo-king in Kanara.^ 

As the Mäta or Mother is a chthonic goddess it is the practice 
to bury the victim or portions of it in the earth. This practice is 
common in Southern India.^ In some cases a pig is buried up to 
the neck at the entrance of the village and the cattle are driven 
over it until it is crushed to death, and rice stained with the blood 
of a sacrificed lamb is sprinkled over the head; Goäla herdsmen 
in Bengal turn a pig loose amidst a herd of buffaloes, which are 
encouraged to göre it to death, the merit of the sacrifice being 
thus conveyed to the cattle.^ In the United Provinces.at the 
death-rite of the Basors a pig is killed, its legs are cut off, and 
the body is buried in the courtyard in the belief that this prevents 
the ghosts of the dead, chthonic spirits, from giving trouble to 
the survivors : the chief mourner at the Dhangar death-rite cuts 
off the head and snout of a pig, s^aying, ‘ I have buried you hcre, 
never to come out, no matter how hard any Ojha or sorcerer 
tries to wake you ! ’; the Raja of the Gautam sept of Räjpuls, 
when he makes sacrifice to Durga, the Mother, has the heads 
of the victims buried deep in the ground.'* At the Kändh 
Meriah sacrifice to the Earth Mother the priest buried the 
portions to be offered to her in a hole in the ground, and he 
did this with his back turned and without looking, for it is 
dangerous to deäl with Durga.^ 

With the spread of Buddhism or Vaishnavism and the dawn 
of milder religious opinion, the blood sacrifice teüds to be 
commuted. At a Jät wedding in the Panjab a ram is hired 
from its owner, the bridegroom cuts off a small part of its ear, 
and makes a mark oa his forehead with the blood.® At Baroda 
blood offerings are still made to the Mother goddesses, but some 
Hindus who object to kill an animal simply lay before the shrine 
a live cock, one of whose legs has been cut off, or a goat whose 
ear has been pierced, and then the animal is allowcd to escape, 

* Wilkins, Modem Hinduisni, 253 ff. ; Ward, ii. 125 ff,; Oudh Gaz. u 370 ; 
Enthoven, T, C, ii. 81; /. R. A. S. 191Q, pp. 1165 ff. 

* Whitehead, Village Gods, 52, 58, 59, 108, m, 113. 

* Folk-lore, xxviii, 154 ff.; Uisley, T, C, i. 290. 

* Crooke, T, C. i. 226,-ii. 269, 406. 

‘ Maepherson. 129. “ Rose, Gloss, ii. 372^ 
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or tlicy cut a pumpkin in lieu of a victim, or cut off the car of 
an animal or scratch its body, and sprinkle the image with its 
blood.^ In Bengal at the festival of Sürya, the Sun god, it was 
the custom to sacrifice pigeons and kids, the formet being let 
loose to be scrambled for by the crowd, and the officiating 
Brahman pierced the kids’ ears with a needlc, and then the 
animals became the perquisite of the first person who touched 
them.^ 

The acceptance of the victim by the god is, as it has bcen alrcady 
said, that at the time of sacrifice, when the divine afflatus enters 
it, it shivers. When Väghris sacrifice a sheep to their goddess 
Vihät it Stands trembling beforc the shrine, the Bhuva exorcist 
scatters ricc and yellow powder over it, breaks a coco-nut and 
pours some of its milk with palm-juicc over its back, and when 
it shakes its head violcntly he knows that it is accepted.® When 
Bhotias sacrifice sheep and goats a man sprinkles water on them, 
and as soon as they -shake their bodies to throw off the drops 
every one rcalizes that the godling has bcen gracious, they tear out 
some of the hair, and throw it towards the shrine, where it is 
dispatched.^ Sometimes the acceptance of the victim is tested 
in a different way. When Musahars in Bengal sacrifice to their 
Birs or ‘ heroes crossed swords are fixed on a plough-shaft and 
a stout Stake, and on them the Bhakats or inspired devotees 
dance ; if they pass this ordeal without injury the victim is 
accepted, and it is speared to dcath with a sharp bamboo stäke.® 
It is also an omen of acceptance among Oräons and Gonds if 
the victim seems in some way to contribute to its own death, 
or if beforc being sacrificed it eats grain which has bcen dedicated 
to the godling,® 

Human sacrifice appears all through the history of Hinduism.*^ 
It is to a great extent a question of life insurance, based in Us 
primitive form on the theory of Substitution, a life for a life. 
We find it in the Aitareya Brähmana in the famous tale of 
Sunahsepa, ‘ Dog’s tail ’, in which Raja Harischandra vowed, 
if she should have a son, to sacrifice his son Rohita to Varuna. 

* Oesai, C. R, i. 65 f. ^ Ward, ii. 53. B. G. ix, part i, 516. 

* C. A. Sherüng, Note^o, i, 113 : cf. Thurston, T. C. iii, 466, iv. 59 ; Frazer, 

Pausanias, v. 237. » Risley, T, C, ii. 117. 

* E. R. E. ix. 503 ; Russell, T. C. iii, 103 : cf. BTazer,.o/?. cU. iii. 27. 

’ H. H. Wilson, Essays, ii, 247 ff.; Barth, 57 ff., 303 ; E, R. E. vi. 849 ff. 
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5 ut lie escaped and Varuna afflicted his father with dropsy, 
lien a starving Brahman was induced to offer his son Suiiah- 
cpa as a substitute, but when hc was bound to the stäke hc 
►rayed to the gods, when the fetters of Varuna began to fall froni 
tim, and the Raja’s dropsical swelling to diminish, until finally 
mnahsepa was released and the Raja was restored to health.^ 
n the eighth Century human sacrifice is said to have been offered 
laily to Vindhyaväsini Devi, and many like instances have been 
ollected.^ As in the well-known Meriah sacrifice of the Kändhs, 
luman sacrifice was performed in Lähul to benefit the crops, 
hc peoplc being required to find a victim in turn from slaves 
»robably kept for that purpose.® Among Angämi and other 
^ägas and Gäros the practice of head-hunting is said to conducc 
0 the prosperity of the community and the productiveness of 
hc crops.^ In the Central Provinces the Gonds were accus-' 
omed to offer human sacrifice to Kali and Danteswari, the 
utelary deity of the Rajas of Bastar,' and even now the Jhädi 
, elengas will promise a human sacrifice to their godling, which 
hey perform by procuring hair or a cloth belonging to some onc 
Isc, washing it in water in the namc of the godling, who may 
hen slay the victim for himsclf and enjoy the sacrifice.^ When 
hc Kämäkhya tcmplc in Assam was rebuilt in A. d. 1565, 
[le Raja offered the heads of a hundred and forty men on copper 
lates to the goddess,® One of the most rcmarkable forms of 
he custom in recent times is that connected with the Tlen 
läke describcd in connexion with serpent worship.'^ The pro- 
itiatory form of the sacrifice appears in the case of the* celebrated 
laker of artillery, Rüini Khan, who is said to have killed his 
wn son and baptized with his blood the great gun which he made 
t Bijapur,® 

* Macdonell, Hisi. Sanskrit LU. 51 : the occurrence of hu man sacrifice at 
.e Räjasuya or consecration rites has been disputed; jMacdonell-Kcith, 

219 ; 7 * ^0^7, pp. 939 ff.» 1895, p. 960 : the tale of Sunahsepa is 

te, iUd. 19II, pp. 988 f. 

^J.R.A.S. 1908, p. 77$; J.A.S.Bo. iii. 2750.; Chevers, 396 jff.; 

, Wright, 126, 130.* ^ Rose, Ghss. i. 91. 

* Hutton, Angami, 159; Man, xxii. 113!; Hodson, Naga, iisff.; Play- 

tr, 76 ff.; Mills, 230 f. ® Russell, T. C. iii. 112 ff., 241 f. 

* Gait, C, R, Assam, i. So ; id., J. A. S. B, 1898, p. 56; J. R. A. S. 1910, 
1187. 

’ Gurdon, 98 ff., and for human sacrifice at Jaintia, 102 ff. 

* B, G. xxiii. 641, 
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Members of the Karhäda group of Brahmans gained an evil 
reputation in Bombay because it was alleged that they were 
in the habit of sacrificing their guests to their houschold 
goddesses, and it is said that some Stigma still attaches to 
them and people object to drink water from their hands.^ Even 
in recent times in the northern plains corpses have occasionally 
been found under circumstances which suggcsted a sacrifice to 
Käli-Devi, but actual proofs of such ritual murdcrs arc not 
easily obtainable. Two revolting cases of child-murder recently 
occurred in the Näsik District, the object being to secure male 
offspring ; in onc case one of the two womcn accused was 
childless, the other suffcred from epilcptic fits.^ Thcrc can be 
little doubt that any relaxation of British law would Icad to 
a revival of human sacrifice in some of its many forms. 

Besides the instances already given of the commutation of 
this atrocious custom the following cases may be mentioned. 

^ When the Meriah rite of human sacrifice by the Kandhs was 
prohibited they craved permission to sacrifice buffaloes, monkeys, 
and other animals with the customary rites pcrformcd at the 
death of a human victim.^ In the Central Provinccs if a Mehtar 
scavenger dies within the lunar co^junction known as the 
Panchak, while the sun is in the houses of the stars beginning 
with the second half of Dhanishtha, or the Dolphin, to the first 
of Asvini, Aries, when certain things and certain acts are taboo, 
four Images of dough in human shapc are buried with the corpse; 
if this is not doiic it is believed that four fresh deaths will occur 
in the family.^ Bhils in Khändesh ‘ kill bad luck ’ by making 
an image of a man, or of a man and woman, in the road dust; 
the image or Images are covered with grass and straw, which 
are set on fire, and the tribesmen beat the Images with much 
abuse and clamour.® 

One form of human sacrifice, the foundation sacrifice, has 
deeply impressed the populär imagination. It is generaliy 
believed that one condition of the permanence of a great building, 
a bridge, or the embankment of a reservoir, depends on the 
sacrifice of a human being, whose ghost becomes the guardian 

^ J. VUfson, ii. 21 ff.; Enthoven, T. C. i. 247 ; B, G. xv, part i, 132. 

‘ Mead-Maegre^or, C. li. i. ö8. 

Maepherson, 179 f., 186 ni'te 2 : cf. Frazer, G. B., ' The Dying God214 ff. 

* Russell, T. C. iv. 231 ; B. A. Gupte, 189. ^ B. G. xii, 87. 
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Spirit of the structure,^ Hence there is often a general scare 
when such works are started. The same is the case with the 
decennial census inquirics, one theory suggested for the enumera- 
tion being thät the Government needs children fbr this purpose, 
or that it desires to re\yard the soldiery after a successful campaign 
with the gift -of somc pretty girls. In formier times it seems to 
have bcen the custom to selcct the foundation victim from one 
of the menial castes. The great Raja Siddharäja Chälukya 
(a. D, I094-'II43) is said to have abducted a^ woman of the 
Od or navvy caste, but she cursed him that his lake at Pätan 
should never hold water, and it ncver did until Mäyo, a Dheda 
scavenger, was sacrificed.^ In 1789 when Nana Fadnavis, the 
Marätha statesman, was making additions to the fort of Lohägad, 
he was warned in a dream that the walls could not be finished 
until the favour of the deity of the hill was secured by burying 
a man and a woman alive. After much difficulty a Marätha 
was induced to offer his eldest son and his wife as victims. 
They were buried alive and the foundations of the fort have 
/Stood firm ever since. The Marätha received as a reward the 
headship of a village, which his descendants in the fourth 
generation still retain,^ Once upon a time, when a Raja was 
building a bridge over the river Jargu near the famous fort of 
Chunär, it feil down scveral tim'es, and at last the Raja was 
advised to havo a Brahman girl buried beneath the foundations, 
This was done and the bridge stood firm, but her ghost has 
become the Mari, or Cholera Mothcr, of the place, and when an 
epidemic is expected she must be propitiated with an offering 
of pigs and wincA In the Deccan Chänd Khan, who was 
sacrificed in this way, has become a demon rather than a godling, 
and is worshipped in one bastion of every mud fort in the 
country,® At the building of the Arangarh fort in the Central 
Provinces a Baiga, who recommended the site because he had 
seen a hare beat off a dog on the hill, was killed and buried at the 
entrance of the fort, of which his ghost now acts as guardian.® 
With the sanie intention animals have been killed and buried. 

» Cf. E, R. E. vi. 109 if. 

~ Forbes, Räsmälä, 85 : cf. B. G. iv. 303 ; Enthoven, T, C. i. 323 ; Russell, 
T. C. iv. 144. 

** B. G. xviii, part iii, 249. 

® Lyall, Asiatic Studies, i. 25. 
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When the town of Chhindwära was being built the founder let 
a goat loose and on the spot where it lay down he built a house 
and buried the goat under the foundations; a platform has 
been erected on tliis spot and the spirit of the animal is wor- 
shipped as tutelary guardian of the town.^ 

Such practices date from early times. In one of the Buddhist 
Jätakas the king’s chaplain advised that ‘ a Brahman, tawny- 
brown and toothlcss, of pure blood on both sides, must bc killed ; 
his flesh and blood must bc offered in worship and his body 
laid beneath a new gatc which the king was then building. The 
king accepted the advice of his chaplain, but the victim managed 
to cscape, and the chaplain had a narrow cscape from being 
offered in his stead, but Buddha interfered and had a dead goat 
buried under the gate as his substitute/^ 

In connexion with human sacrifice the stränge talc of Momiäi 
may be told : 

‘ In the province of Chorasan [Khurasän] tliey frcquently find 
human bodies preserved in the sand, the flesh of which they 
seil under the name of mummy, for medicinal use; in the 
Persian and Turkish languages the word moum [Persian-Urdu 
mo 7 n, “ bces’ wax ”], from whcnce we have formed mummy 
[Arabic inümiya^ ‘‘ an embalmed body ”, mum^ “ wax ”], 
significs literally a soft clammy substancc, of the consistcncy of 
balsam . . . which is a sort of natural balsam distilling through 
the rock of a large cavern in the province of Lar, estcemed so 
prccious that the Shah keeps it entirely for his own usc, the doors 
of the cave being sealed by the Governor of Lar, who opens it 
only once a year, to takc out the bahn, the quantity of which 
seldom exceeds two ounccs, A multitude of virtuos are ascribed 
to it, particularly in the eure of fractures, in which it is said to 
perform wonders ; but it may very well be doubted whether 
this was ever brought to Europc.’ 

This stuff, some form of bitumen or rock oil, is held in high 
repute for its curative powers throughout the East, In India 
it is often callcd Näräyan Tel or Räm Tel, ‘ the oil of Vishnu 
or Räma ’; it is supposed to eure wounds from swords, spears, 
arrows, and otlier weapons, and the posscssor of it is deemed to 
be invulnerablc. 

Russell, Chhindiviira Gas. i. 209. * Jätaka, iv. 155 ff. 

“ A Description of Persia, in Pinkerton, ix. 182 : cf. Goldsmid, 589 ; 
Stcevens, 152; Manurci, i. 55; Yii^nc*, 64; Burton, Pilgrimage, ii, 344; 
/. .d, X. Bo. i. 154 ff. 
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"Its name, Momiäi, or mummy, which connects the product 
with dead bodies, has given rise to the widespread story of the 
method by which it is prepared. The populär idea is that in 
Order to prepare Momiäi, a boy, the fattcr and blacker the better, 
is caught, a small hol^ is bored in the top of his head, and he 
is hung Up by the hccls over a slow firc. The juice or essence 
of tlie body dripping froni his head produccs seven drops of 
tliis precious substancc. It is bclieved that a European gentle- 
man, the Momiäi Sahib, enjoys a nionopoly granted by the 
Government of enticing away suitable boys for this nefarious 
manufacture. He makes him a magic stick or wand which 
compels him to follow him, and he then packs him off to some 
hill Station where he practises his trade. A writer informs us 
that ‘ a very black servant of a friend of mine States that he had 
a narrow escape from this Sähib at the Nauchandi or new moon 
fair at Meerut. The Sähib had just put his hand in his pocket 
and taken out his stick, which was dry, shrivelled, and a span 
long, when the servant with great presence of mind held out his 
hands and said Enough ! Enough! and thus intimidatccl 
the Sähib went away into the crowdThis Sähib is also 
known as Dänapurwäla; he forms the cantonment of Dinapur, 
but it does not appear how he is connected with it. In the 
plains most boys, particularly those who are dark and fat, 
believe themselves to be possible victims of the Momiäiwäla 
Sähib, who frequents hill stations. When a gang of urchins 
dogs the bteps of a European in a bazar it is enough to whisper 
' Momiäi ’ to make them disperse in terror, Surgeons are 
naturally exposed to the suspicion of being engaged in the 
trade, and some years ago all the coolies in onc of the hill 
stations struck work when an auatomist set up a private 
dissecting-room, Freemasons, too, whose lodges are known as 
‘ Ajäibghar, houses of mystery are looked on as sorcerers and 
magicians and are not free from the suspicion of being colleagues 
of the Momiäiwäla Sähib. 

Another substance known as Siläjit, ‘ rock*conquering a 
sort of solid resin resembling benzoin, the product of the tree 
Siorax oßcinaliSj fs credited with possessing properties like 
Momiäi, and the term is extended to include various kinds of 
» N. I, N. Q, i. 190. 
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bitumen, It is regarded as a strong nerve tonic, and is $aid 
to be made of the flesh of Sidi or Sayyidi Habshi, Abyssinian 
boys, who are boiled down and the essence of their flesh extracted, 
while others believe that it comes froni Egyptian mummies, 
and that it is only since this sourcc of supply becanie exhausted 
that various bituminous exudations have been substituted for it.^ 

» Watt, Econ. Dict. vi, part iii, 385 ; Russell, T, C. i. 409, quoting Hoopcr, 
J.A.S. B, no, 3, 1903, p. 103. 
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IV 


THE GODLINGS OF DISEASE 

The village godlings, generally nameless, entrusted by the 
peasant with the control of all that concerns his simple life, 
come in process of time to be specialized and invested with 
separate functions ; in other words, they become departmental 
deities. Among these special functions none is more important 
in a tropical climate where malaria is endemic and epidemics 
are rife, than the prevention and control of disease. The peasant 
is too ignorant to understand the necessity of sanitation, too 
indifferent and suspicious to seek medical relief. He regards 
disease from a fatalistic point of view, he believes that it is 
due to the agency of offended gods, of devils or demons, to 
witchcraft or the Evil Eye, and he thinks that it can be relieved 
only by some form of magic and avoided by the use of charms 
or amulets. Such ideas, with the spread of scientific measures 
for the relief of sickness, are gradually passing away amidst the 
peasantry of the plains, but they still flourish among some of 
the hin and forest tribes. 

The following are examples of some of the more primitive forms 
of belief. Kolis attribute disease in men and cattle to some 
angry god or offended spirit, who can be controlled by a sorcerer 
or exorcist; when disease appears Värlis send for a diviner 
who ascertains by magical means the cause of the attack, and 
when he becomes possessed the spirit explains through him the 
origin and remedy, no special treatment except sacrifices being 
used; Pahärias ascribe epidemics of small-pox and cholera to 
evil spirits who are brought into their country by the railway, 
and they can be exorcized by making a rüde model of a train 
which the exorcist wheels away into the jungle ; Oräons believe 
in a spirit called Murkuri, ‘ the thumper and if a man is attacked 
by fever after he has been patted on the back by a European, 
he believes that Murkuri has passed from the European's body 
to his own ; Hos attribute all disease in men and animals to 
the wrath of an evil spirit, or to the spell of a witch or sorcerer ; 
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the Bhadbunja, grain-parchers in Bombay, when there is sick- 
ness in the house ascribe it to the ill will of one of their ancestors, 
make an Image of rice-fiour, cremate it with all the ritual of 
a funeral, mourn for ten days, and perform rites to appease 
the Spirit.^ In Rajputana disease is attributed to Khor, or the 
curse and wrath of dead ancestors, and thev call in a Syäna 
or ‘ cunning man \ who offer sweetmeats, milk, and the like to the 
offended spirits, and doses the patient with charmed ashes and 
black pepper,^ Khäsis in Assam attribute sickness and other 
calamities to malignant demons, and seek to discover the person 
in whom the demon is embodied ; Lushais bclieve that sickness 
is due to some Huai or demon, and all tales about Huais begin 
or end : * There was much sickness in our village ’; Nägas 
ascribe mysterious illness to the breach of some Genna or 
taboo; Mikirs say that sickness, if long continued and severe, 
is due to witchcraft; Lhota Nägas think that it is due to an 
evil Spirit or to the wanderihg of the patient’s soul, and the 
medicine-man extracts bits of earth, wood, or hair which the 
evil spirit has put into the body.^ 

Certain classes of disease, such as hysteria, dementia, epilepsy, 
consumption, or the deliriuni of fever, are naturally explained 
in the same way. In Jhänsi any one who falls down in an 
epileptic fit is supposed to have been thrown down by a ghost, 
or to be possessed by a devil.^ Among the hill tribes of Bengal 
insanity is attributed to the anger of an evil spirit; Bhümij 
suppose that it rcsults from erecting a liomestead or reclaiming 
land in an enchanted place or from having used timber cut in 
a sacred grove for roofing the houses; Hos deny that disease 
can be transmitted from father to son, and suppose that it is 
due to some personal offencc or ncglect, but they imagine that 
if a son does not appease the aiigry Bonga that has afflicted 
his father he also may bc attacked after his father’5 death.® 
Gonds seem to have believed that people did not die unless they 
were killed by magic, but a distinction is often inade between 
epidemic and endemic disease, the former due to a special evil 

i B.G, xiii, part i, 171, 188; O'Malley, C. R, i. -206; Dalton, 199; 
Knt]ioven, T. C. i, 92, ^ Gazelieer, i, 175. 

® CJait, C. R. Assamj i. 260 ; Gurdon, 107 ; Shakespear, 67 ; Stack, 54 ; 
Milh, 79 , i^^3. 

* Bleeman, Ramhles, 221, ^ O’Malley, C, R. 415. 
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Spirit or goddess, the latter to the imfriendly influence of some 
planet, god, goddess, or spirit.^ 

The horror feit regarding leprosy, the mystery of its origin and 
transmission, pla^e it in a special category, and give rise to the 
belief that it is due to non-natural causes. A legend from the 
Panjab teils that the daughter of Väsuki, King of the Nägas, 
brought the Amrita, or water of life, to eure her father when he 
was attacked by the disease. When she rubbed it on his body 
she forgot his thümb, and when she went to get a fresh supply 
one of the Pandava heroes carried her off and married her. 
So her father’s thumb remained Icprous, and that explains 
why the disease is still rife in the Panjab.^ In Mathura it is 
attributed to telling lies in one of Krishna’s sacred groves; 
Chäsas in the Central Provinces suppose that if they injure 
their totem animal they will be attacked and the family die, 
while many Hindus attribute it to the sin of eating beef.® Others, 
again, attribute it to the Commission of some offence against 
the Sun, and the case is quoted of a Gujarät poet who was cured 
by making Submission to the Sun.^ A comtnon theory is that, 
according to the Operation of the law of Karma or accumulated 
merit, it is the result of some heinous crime committed in a 
former birth, as blindness, dumbness, or lameness are caused 
by killing a cow, cursing a Brahman, and stealing a horse.^ 
It is also connected in some way with snakes, for Nägas 
teil of eures revealed by them.® The horror of the disease is 
increased by the belief that the sufferer is accursed and an 
outcast. In old days Gäros used to isolate him and make him 
very drunk in the last stages of the disease, when his house 
was set on fire and he and all his possessions were burned.'^ 
Hence many precautions are taken in disposing of the corpses 
of lepers. Bhotias cast them into water and retain na relic, not 
even a tooth.® This form of homoeopathic magic is practised also 
at Rajmahäl, in the belief that if the body w^as buried the 
disease would return and attack others.® The objection to 

* Russell, T. C. i. loo ; B, G. ix, part i, 365 : cf. Frazer, G. B. ' The Dvin^ 
GodI f. 
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creinatioa of such corpses is based oii the theory that thc 
oontagioa may be spread by the smoke of the pyre.^ In Bengal 
it is said that the corpse is thrown into water in the hope that 
the sin that caused the disease will be washed away by the holy 
water, and this is done specially in the case of the poor who 
cannot afford to employ Brahmans for the performance of the 
Präyaschitta rite done in the case of the.rieh. Rather more 
than a Century ago a Bengal leper threw himself intö a pit of 
fire : ‘ he believed that by so doing he should be transmigrated 
into a finer body.’ ^ Hatis in Bombay think that leprosy is 
a disease which burns the body, and that as a second burning is 
not needed they bury the body; Gäros never burn a leper, but 
bury the corpse ; Gaddis in the Panjab bury the corpses of those 
dying from typhus or leprosy, exhume them after three months 
and then burn them; Jhoras in Bengal, who usually cremate their 
dead, bury lepers, women dying in child-birth, persons dying 
of small-pox, and children who die before their ears are pierced.^ 
Bathing in holy tanks, as we have seen,^ eures leprosy. Once 
upon a time a Raja was cursed by a Rishi saint that vermin 
should breed in his body, and he was cured by bathing in the 
Devräshta spring, which rose out of the head of Siva when he 
slew a demon there.® The great Raja Bhoja, who was a leper, 
was told he would be cured if he bathed in the biggest lake in 
India. He was warned that the lake he intended to make should 
be fed by one stream for each day in the year. Unfortunately 
only 364 streams could be found until a Gond discovered that 
known as the Kaliasot, and then the Raja was healed.® 
Plydrophobia is also much dreaded. Various streanis in 
,Bengal are famous for its eure. At one the patient fasts, defrays 
the cost of a special Service, and receives a piece of red cloth 
irnpregnated with the snuff of a lamp-wick and secreted in the 
heart of a plantain. As long as he keeps this charm and abstains 
from eating this variety of plantain the eifects of the bite are 
warded off.’ At a village in Mathura there is a small brier 

» RusscIJ, Betnl Gaz. i. 8r. 

’ Calcutia Review, vi, 437 ; N. I, N. QAL 22. 
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platform said to cover the grave of a dog to which persons bitten 
are brought to be cured.^ 

By a natural process of development the morc common and 
fatal diseases are placed in Charge of specig-I godlings. The 
last epidemic of plague began in 1896, and tvro years later it 
appeared in Bengal. At'Gaya it has now been apotheosized under 
the name of Plague Mal, Mother, or Bombäi Ki Mayan, the 
Mother named after the place where the epidemic began. In 
some villagcs she has been given a place in Dcs^a’s temple, and, 
like Sitala, the small-pox Mother, receives offerings.^ 

Small-pox, in Charge of Sitala, ‘ the cool, chilly one \ her 
euphemistic title based on the fever accompanying an attack, 
is the terror of mothers in a land where most childrcn are 
unvaccinated, and an attack, often fatal, is a common incident 
in a child’s life. She has other euphemistic titles—Mäta, 

‘ Mother ’; Jagräni, ' World Queen ’; Phapholewäli, ‘ She who 
causes the vesicle * ; Kalejewäli, * She who attacks the liver ’, 
the Seat in populär belief of most diseases; Mahämäi, ‘ Great 
Mother In Bombay Sitala Mäta Controls epidemic small-pox, 
whilc that supposed to be endemic is in Charge of Sayyid Käka, 

‘ Lord Paternal Uncle a title borrowed from Musalmäns. 
Momiüs propitiate both of them, the Sayyid when the child 
is actually seized, the Mäta oncc a year in hope of protection. 
The latter is depicted as one of the Chandäla or outcast tribe, 
seated naked on an ass, which some Interpret as referring to 
the slow motion of the disease, with a broken winnowing-fan 
on her head, a pad on which a woman rcsts a watcr-pot in one 
hand, and a besom in the other with which she sweeps the 
disease along. When she is worshipped she is represented by 
a clay image of a female riding on an ass, by a stone, or a piccc 
of the screw-pinc plant {Pandanus odoraiissimus) ^ to which are 
hung leaves of the tree and of a crceper, and to it milk, pepper- 
corns, flowers, and fruit are offered.^ In Bengal, too, she rides 
on arr ass, carrying a bündle of broomsticks with which she 
sweeps away the disease, an earthen pot under her Icft arm, 
and a winnowing-fan on her head. In Bardwän she has become 
more Brahmanized, a four-armed figurc, like that of Durga, 

- O'Mallcy. C. R. i. jjS. 
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seated on a lion, and her image is sometimes a piece of wood or 
stone studded with spots or nails of gold, silver, or brass, in 
Imitation of the pustules. Or she is a white, nude figure, or 
merely a pot. The Pods regard her not merely as a godling of 
small-pox, but as their chief deity, and if a man is carried off 
by a tiger or his crops destroyed it is because he has incurred 
Sitala’s displeasure.^ In parts of the Central Provinces she is 
worshipped under the form of rough stones, indented like a 
honeycorab to represent the pitting of the raalady, placed under 
a Nim tree [Melia azadirachta), the medicinal powers of which 
are in such repute that even a leper can be cured by sitting in 
its shäde.^ In the Panjab she dwells in a Kikar tree {Acacia 
arabica), and women may be seen watering the roots of the 
tree to cool those who are, or may be, suffering from the disease. 
Her shrines are little buildings generally erected by a Banya 
merchant as a thank-offering, and the ring of spots which form 
round the neck in a particular form of an attack are impersonated 
as Kandi Mäta, ‘ Mother of Swellings ’.® 

Sitala, as a rule, receivcs little attention from men, but on 
her feast-day, known as Sitala Ki Saptami, ‘ Sitala’s Seventh 
or in Bengal Sital Shashti, ‘ Sitala’s Sixth ’, because it falls 
on the sixth day of the light fortnight of Mägh (January- 
February),^ crowds of womcn and children visit her shrino. 
In parts of Bengal she is worshipped on a piece of ground, 
marked off and smeared with cow-dung. A fire is lighted and 
ghi and wine are thrown on it. The worshipper bows to the 
carth and mutters incantations, a pig is sacrificed, the bones 
and offal buried, and the flesh is roasted and eaten there and 
then, no onc being allowed to take a portion home with him.® 
In the Marätha Districts of the Central Provinces a member of 
the faraily in the raorning bathes an image of the godling in 
water mixed with Nim leaves, and sprinkles it on the body 
of the patient. Cooked rice and cuids are offered to the godling 
when the disease has abated. Chickens and goats are sacrificed 
and eaten, but some persons relcase them after dedication. 
A well-to-do man distributes coarse sugar to any one he meets 

‘ Gait, C. R. i. 192. * Russell, Ckhindwara Gau. i. 44. 
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on his way to and from the shrine, but if his child is seriously 
ill he offers to distribute on its recovery its weightof stlver, 
or he dedicates silver images of eyes to Sitala in the hope that 
his child’s sight may be späred. Sometimes he offers up a 
blank sheet of papcr, known as Täo, meaning ‘ fever with 
a prayer that his child’'s face may remain as clean as the paper 
and may not be pitted.^ 

In Nepal more drastic measures have been used. In l8oo, 
when the Brahman mistress of Raja Ram Bahädur committed 
suicide because she lost her beauty after an attack of small-pox, 
the Raja wreaked his fury by destroying several temples 
dedicated to Dcvi in the Nepal valley.® 

In Tirhüt, on the first day of the Bengali year, a curious 
festival is held, called Jür Sital, meaning ‘ fever People 
bathe in water drawn the previous night and eat food cooked 
at that time after worshipping Sitala Devi. Thcn from morning 
tili nooii every one, rieh and poor, cover themselves with mud, 
and shower it on all whom they meet, no one being exempted 
from this mud bath. In the afternoon they go out and hunt 
jackals, hares, or any animals they can find. When they return 
they boast of their valour in having kilied this or that jackal, 
and hence a braggard is known as ‘ the sepoy ’ of the Jür Sital.® 
This is one of those annual hunts which subserve some obscure 
magical purpose, possibly a survival from the hunting stage of 
Society, when it was thought expedient to perform at the 
beginning of the year a rite which would ensure good luck for 
the season. Every.twelvc years the Oräon girls hunt and kill 
a pig in a ncighbouring. village, and the men have a spring and 
Summer hunt.^ In the Central Provinces Bhätras perform a 
cefemonial hunt in March, which is followed by the consecration 
of the seed for the next sowing; Gadbas have a hunt at the same 
time, and on their return cook the game before Mätideo, godling 
öf. hunting, who lives in a tree,® The tribal hunt is the occasion 
in the year when Santäls act as a united tribe, holding a tribal 
Session for the discussion pf important questions.® Halvakki 
Vakkals in Kanara go on pilgrimage to Tirupati, and on their 

* Russell, Wardha Gaz. i. 40 f. Oldham, ii. 235 S. 
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return keep Saturday as a fast and feed the brethren; on the 
first fair day after this feast the pilgrims with their caste-fellows 
armed with spears hunt the jungle, and feed on any deer or 
hog they chance to kill^ The spring hunt, known as the 
Aheria, was one of the chief festivals of the Räjputs.^ 

Düring an attack of small-pox the patient is supposed to be 
possessed by the godling, and care must be taken not to offend 
or disturb her. In Bengal her priest is the Mali or gardener, 
who begins by forbidding the entry of any mcat into the house, 
as well as all food needing oil or spices in its preparation. He 
then ties a lock of hair, a cowry shell, a piece of turmeric, and 
a bit of gold on the right wrist of the patient, who is laid on 
a plantain leaf and fed only on milk. He is fanned with a brauch 
of the Nim tree, and every one entering the house is sprinkled 
with water. If the patient is restless the image of the godling is 
bathed in water which is given to the patient to drink. On the 
night betwcen the seventh and eighth day, which is the crisis, 
a water-pot is filled with rice, flowers, fruit, and Nim leaves, 
and the Mali recites a tale describing the exploits of the godling. 
When the scabs have peeled off, the things put in the water-pot 
are rolled up in a cloth, which is wound round the patient’s 
waist, and then all is given to the Mali as his fee.® In Baroda 
no medicine is given to the patient, and the sight by him of 
a woinan in the pollution of child-birth, of any person unclean 
or dressed in black is dangerous. Precautions are taken to 
shield the patient from the gaze of strangers, and his bed is 
strewn with Nim leaves to avoid the risk of the shadow of any 
impure person accidentally falling on it.^ 

The severity of an epidemic at Jabalpur was once increased 
by the action of a banker. Accidentally, when washing and 
anointing an image of Vishnu, he let it fall and one of its arms 
was broken off. In his horror hc tried to hang himsclf, but he 
was put undcr restraint, and the Brahmans advised him to 
take the image to Benares where he would be instfucted how to 
appease the god. At that time small-pox was rife in Jabalpur, 
and his brother’s only son was attacked. In dcfiance of the 

* B. G, XV, part i, 205 f. 
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taboo against journeying at such a time he started for Benares, 
with the result that his nephew and others died, and the 
blame for these misfortunes was laid on him. It is added to 
this Story that Hindus do not cremate persons dying from small- 
pox, because the disease is not only caused by Devi, but is 
Devi herseif, and to burn such a corpse amounts to burning the 
goddess, a belief common to other castes, like the Machhis of 
Bombay.^ 

According to one account, Sitala is one of seven sisters, who 
control pustular diseases, and Tipäras in Bengal worship seven 
godlings, six married and one a Virgin, who preside over witch- 
craft,^ One list gives the names of the sisters: Masäni, who 
deals with w^asting diseases and is connected with the Smasäna 
or cremation-ground, whence she deri’'^ "s her name ; Basanti, the 
spring godling, when small-pox is wxC ; Polämde, Lamkariya, 
Mahämäi and Agwäni. Another list gives Agwäni, whose name 
is supposed to be derived fropx äg, * fire who causes fever; 
Chamäriya, connected with the Chamär or currier caste, who 
brings the malady in its worst form ; Phülmati, ‘ flower-like 
who causes a mild type; Basanti and Lamkariya. In the 
Deccan seven godlings control various diseases: Pochamma, 
small-pox; Mariamma, cholera ; Mutiyalamma, typhoid fever ; 
Duggalamma, cough; while Bangäramma presides over gold ; 
Mahishamma, buffaloes; and Ilamma is the general protectrix.^ 
In the south-east Panjab Sitala is attended by Sedhu Läl, her 
servant, who is often worshipped before her as an intercessor. 
The worshipper throws copper coins into her ‘ treasüry ’ behind 
her shrihe, in front of which rice and other food are laid and 
afterwards distributed to Chamär curriers and to dogs.^ The 
shrines of her sisters duster round that of Sitala, and they are 
known as her body-servants. There are also beside her little 
mud shrines erected by a grateful mother in honour of the special 
sister who protccted her child during an attack of illness. 

Devi, the Mother, who absorbs all these various potencies, 
often during the cxcitement caused by an epidemic develops 
into her sister goddess, the bloodthirsty Kali. When cholera 

* Sleeraan, Ramhhs, 169 ff. ; Enthoven, T, C. ii. 399!. 
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broke out in the Jessore District, Bengal, in 1817, it was attri* 
buted to the occurrence in the month of August of that ycar 
of five Saturdays, the day presided over by the unlucky Sani. 
It was reported that magicians had been seen carrying away 
a human head, with Orders to lay it in a certain place, and the 
populace was roused to prevent this from being done. One 
night some European ofücers chanced to visit a temple con- 
taining five images, onc that of the formidable Aula Bibi, 

‘ Lady Pestilence ’, who, drcssed in a gown, rides about on a 
horse, but is usually represented by an earthen pot placed 
under a Nim trec. In front of her imagc lay a girl stupefied with 
drugs, who was said to bc in this way prepared to answer 
questions put to her by thosc who were initiated into the 
niysteries. But it was suspected that it was intended to offer 
her in sacrificc.^ 

Another drcadcd disease godling is Masän, the impersonation 
of the Smasäna or cremation-ground. Siva delights in such 
places, and they are the favourite resort of witches. Black 
magic is practised therc, and the chief ingredient in such charms 
is a piecc of bone, ashes, or charred wood collected from the 
pyres.*^ In the United Provinccs Masän is the namc sometimes 
applied to the tomb of some low-caste man, a Teli or oilman, 
a Dhobi or washerman, both occupations being held in con- 
tempt US they are associated with dirt, and their ghosts are apt 
to develop into evil .spirits. Masän specializes in causing 
wasting diseases, likc consumption in infants, and envious 
women are said to introducc such maladics in the children of 
happy mothers by tlirowing on them a pinch of ashes from 
a burning-ground. This causcs them to pine away under the 
influencc of Säya or Chhäya, ‘ the shadow ’, which falling on 
any one causes evil results. In the northern hills Masän is said 
to wander about in the guise of a bear or other beast of prey. 
When a person is possessed by Masän bis friends invoke the 
benign house-spirit to ‘ comc upon the head ’ of some person 
in the family, whcrcupon he and they begin to dance. At 
length onc of the party works hiinself up into a state of 
frenzy, and Starts belabouring the person possessed by Masän 
until a eure is cffccted or the patient dies under this drastic 

‘ Chevers, 415 f. : üait, C. R. i. 193. ^ Somaclova. i. 6, 159 ; ii. 240. 
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treatment.^ In the Panjab when a child dies imder an a'ttack 
made by Masän its shroud is brought back from the grave to the 
house, washed, and carefully preserved, and when the next 
child is born it is laid on the shroud, and is thus protected from 
contracting this kind of disease.^ 

Minor forms of disease are also impersonated as godlings. 
Fever, one of the most common maladies, is averted by a vow 
to offer a mixture of milk, hemp leaves, and sweetmeats to 
Jüreshvar or Jwarahareswar, ‘ he that conquers fever ’, who has 
a famous shrine at Benares.® In Bengal this godling is known 
as Jwara Näräyan, whose Images, sky-blue in colour, with thfee 
heads, three feet, six hands, and nine eycs, is worshipped by 
the lower castes during an epidemic or after recovery by offering 
through a Brahman priest a sacrifice of goats, with rice, fruits, 
milk, and sweets,^ Among Gäros Tatara-Rabuga, ‘ the Creator ’, 
attends to the eure of wasting diseases, likc Kala Azar and other 
persistent fevers, and the Mikirs have special godlings who 
relieve fever, cholera, barrehness, and other diseases.^ In 
Gujarät, when a man is affiieted by constant fever, he goes 
out at night in the hope of meeting an owl, and he must makc 
a knot in a thread every time he hears the bird hoot, the more 
knots the bettcr.® Bengalis get -rid of itch by setting upon 
a dunghill a black pot daubed with white, with a brauch of the 
Ghentu or ‘ throat ’ tree {Clerodendron inforttinatum)^ which 
has some medicinal qualities, and a broomstick, all of which 
represent the itch godling. Some doggerel verses are recited, 
the pot is smashed in pieccs, and the patient is rclicved.*^ In 
the lower Himalaya Ghanta Karan, ‘ lic who wcars bells in 
his cars is worshipped in the form of a watcr-jar as the healer 
of cutaneous diseases, whilc in Bengal he is the consort of 
Sitala, the small-pox godling. He is now on his way to prorno- 
tion to higher rank, as he is the gatc-kccpcr in many Garhwäl 
temples, where he is worshipped in the form of a bell suspended 
on the top of some lofty mountain; Lhc lonely goatherd or 
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zealous devotee rings the bell as he passes the spot.^ The 
goddess who is enshrined at thc'teraple at Kokamshän in the 
Ahmadnagar District specializes in the case of itch ^ 

Some of these godlings, like Shashti, described clsewhere, are 
specially interested in protecting children from disease. In the 
Hoshangabad District Bijaysen is responsible for the health 
of children, and strings in his name are hung round their necks 
from the moment of birth tili marriage. Among the Korkus 
Kurdeo protects the growth and health of children in a group 
of three or four villages.® Acheri, a disease spirit in the lower 
Himalaya, specially favours those who wcar red garments, 
and in his name a scarlet thread is tied round the necks of 
children to protect them from cold, goitre, to eure sore eyes and 
lingering diseases.* 

Cholera, the disease most feared by the peasantry, is under 
the control of Mari, ‘ plague ’, or Mari Bhaväni, the latter title 
implying that she has been raised to the higher rank. A grim 
Story is told of Safdar Jang, Nawäb of Oudh between 1739 and 
1754, who, when he was building the town of Faizabad, received 
a robe of honour from the Emperor of Delhi. When he opened 
the box he found an image of Mari Bhaväni, and became so 
alarmed that he abandoned the sitc, whcre a fair is now held 
in honour of the goddess. In the Panjab, during an epidemic 
of cholcra, two women were seen Crossing a river in a ferry-boat, 
one of whom disappeared, and the other said she was on her way 
north. The people at once assumed that she was the Cholera 
Mother, who was leaving the District, but unfortunately the 
disease broke out again in the south.® In Kängra she is pro- 
pitiated by tw'o rites, one the Pachbala, the sacrifice of five 
victims, a pumpkin representing a man, a male buffalo, a cock, 
ram, and he*goat, the heads of which raust be severed by a 
single blow of a sword ; the other, the Satbala, of seven victims, 
including the above five, and two human victims, a male and 
female.® 

In Upper India the chief cholera godling is Hardaul, Hardiya, 
or Hardiha Läla, the second son of Bir Singh, Raja of Orchha 
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in Central India, who in 1602 at the instigation of Salim, after- 
wards the Emperor Jahängir, slew the accomplished Abu-l-fazl, 
the historiographer of the reign of Akbar.^ Jhajhar Singh, the 
elder brother of Hardaul, suspecting that he was engaged in an 
intrigue with his wife, compelied her to poison him at a feast. 
His horses and dogs died with him, and, like the hero, became 
dangerous ghosts. When his body was cremated a pole was 
set Up to mark the place, and when his sister came to mourn 
him and flung her arms round the post it split in pieces as a proof 
that he recognized her. His ghost continued to wander until he 
was deified and worshipped. He is also the patron of marriage, 
and if he is duly propitiated and invited to attend he keeps off 
rain during the ceremony.^ The terrible outbreak of cholera 
which broke out in the camp of the Governor-General, the 
Marquess of Hastings, during the Pindäri war of 1817, is generally 
attributed to the killing of beef for the British troops in a grove 
near a shrine of Hardaul. Rüde shrines, with clay images of 
horses to serve as the hero’s chargers, are erected in his 
honour. 

In Bengal Raksha or Rakshya Kali, ‘ the Preserveris the 
goddess who Controls epidemics. When disease appears she is 
worshipped at midnight, usually at a place where four roads meet, 
or at a cremation-ground, for which reason she is known as 
Masän Kali, and when the harvest is unusually good a thank- 
offering is made to her. In former times she used to receive 
human victims. Others worship her at night at cross-roads, and 
the offerings presented to her Image are thrown into a river or 
tank outside the village in the hope- that the disease may be 
transferred elsewhcre.^ In Biliär during an epidemic the local 
exorcists march out in the direction of KälFs shrine in Calcutta, 
followed by a crowd carrying pots in which incense is kept 
burning. As they march they shout, ' Victory to Mother 
Kali I * and address her by her various titles. A sheep dedicated 
to her is driven with the procession, the members of which beg 
grain at the houses as they pass. These collections are passed 
successively from village to village. Few of the pilgrims succeed 

‘ Smith, Ä hbaf, 304 ff. 

2 A, S, It xvii. 162 ff.; /. A, 5 . B. 1875, part i, p. 389 ; Sleeman, Rambles, 
163 ff. ; N. I. N. 0 . V. 163 ff, ^ Mobcrley, 241. 
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in reaching Calcutta, and on the way the sheep is killed and 
eaten by members of the lower castes.^ Similar methods of 
passing on disease are common. At Näsik the rite has now 
been taken over by Brahmans, who light a sacred fire with 
incense, ghi, rice, oil, flowers, and wood of holy trees, in honour 
of Kali. Rice is cooked, laid on a cart with saffron and vermilion, 
incense is burnt, five torches are lighted, one in the centre of 
the cart, the others at the four corners, and a sheep is tied to 
a plantain stalk fixed in the cart. Then a woman of the menial 
Mang caste becomes possessed by the goddess, and announces 
whence she came and how long she intends to stay, The 
woman is bathed, richly dressed, and with her face veiled she 
marches backwards before the cart, supported by two men. 
Lemons are wavejJ round her head to scare evil spirits, and are 
then thrown away. Musicians and a cheering crowd follow the 
procession. The cart is dragged a couple of miles beyond the 
place where cholera first appeared, to a place where four roads 
meet. There it is emptied, the sheep and the food are given to 
outcastes, and the driver of the cart and the woman are obliged 
to wait there tili next morning, when they bathe and return 
home.2 

The Patlia Bhils in Central India hold a * procession of health ’ 
in time of cholera. The Badwa exorcists become possessed by 
the Mother goddess, and chant songs all night in her honour. 
Next rnorning they fill a jar with food, a thread of many colours, 
a woman’s tinsel forehead spangle, and the head of a freshly 
killed cock. Wine is poured over the jar, which is put in a small 
wooden toy cart and dragged to the border of the village, the 
Badwas following, twisting and heaving their bodies under the 
Inspiration of the goddess. At the border the cart is taken over 
by men from the next village, and so it is passed on.^ Dhodias 
in Bombay, when cholera comes, worship Samradeo, and carry 
an image of their goddess in a small cart made for the purpose. 
The image is worshipped with an offering of vermilion, silver 
coins are presented, and a fire burning in a clay hearth is fixed 
in the cart, behind which a devotee of the goddess follows, 
shaking his head. So it is passed on from village to village."* 

' Gait, C. R, i, 193. 2 ^ Q 220 f. 

® Luard, Etk* Surv,, art. * Patlia49. ■* Enthoven, T, C, i. 334 f. 
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When Cholera appeared in the Räjput State of Bundi the goddess 
Mari was banished. 

* An equipage was preparcd for her, decorated with funeral ' 
emblems, painted black and drawn by a double team of black 
oxen; bags of grain, also black, were put into her vehicle, so 
that the lady might not go forth without food, and driven by 
a man in sable vestments, followed by the yells of the populace. 
Mari was transported across the Chambal, with the commands 
of the priest that she should never again set foot in Kotah/ 

The palace was guarded by streams ßi Ganges water dripping 
on the gate, but in spite of all precautions shc returned and the 
Raja died.^ 

It is reported from the Central Provinces that on the principle 
of auto-suggestion much good is done by ritual of this kind 
by restoring the confidence of a panic-stricken population. 
But the rite must always take a communal form. The Baiga 
goes round and pulls a straw from every thatch, which he burns 
before the shrine of Khermätä, the village Mother, to whom he 
offers a chicken from every household. If this fails goats are 
substituted for chickens, and as a forlorn hopc pigs are tried, 
and as a rule do not fail bccause by this time the epidemic has 
worked itself out.^ 

Khäsis take various precautions against cholcra. They 
barricadc the path leading to the village with palisades and 
bamboo chevaux de frise^ leaving in the middle of the barricadc 
a wooden door over which they nail the skull of a monkey 
sacrificed to the demons. If a person dies from an infcctious 
disease the corpse is buried, exhumed later on, and cremated 
with all customary rites, when the fear of infcction is over. 

Or they take mcasurcs to drive off the oholera demon.^ Kachäris 
make special offerings to propitiatc tlic demon, and flowers, 
eggs, rice, flour, and sometimes animals, such as goats, are 
exposed on rafts and set afloat in a river, the presencc of such 
rafts always indicating an epidemic.^ In the Himalaya Bhotias 
dose a dog with wine and hemp, Ict him loose, chase and kill 
him with sticks and stones, believing that after this rite no 

* Tod, iii. 1733 f.: for disease transference in Bengal see Moseley, 240 ff. 

Russell, T. C. ii. 87. * Gurdon, 35, 137, 208. 

^ Endle, 39 : cf. Frazer, G, B, ‘ The Scapegoat \ toS ff. 
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disease or misfortune will visit the village during the yeah^ With 
the object of driving away cpidemics among men and cattle 
some Bhils make their hcadman not to wear a turban, to give 
up shaving bis head, and sometimes to put on a woman's clothes. 
Others make asscs plough a small plot of land, or a cart is made 
which is said to movc of itself whcn the Badva sings, and this 
carries away the plaguc.- 

• Sometimes the cholcra dcmon is trappcd by physical means. 
The Angämi Nägas teil of a tribe whose skin is double. Once 
upon a time whcn some Angämis visited them they gave them 
a pipe of hollow bamboo, and told them not to open it tili they 
reached homc. Whcn they opened it they found that the cholera 
demon had bcen contained in it, and whcn it came out it 
destroyed many men in the village.^ It is reported from Bengal 
that a wisc man, by the power of his magic, enticed the cholera 
dcmon into'an carthen pot and tried to pass it on to the next 
village, but the plot was dctcctcd and a scrious riot occurred 
whcn the attempt was madeA 

Disease demons, likc other evil spirits, can bc scared by noise. 
In the plains whcn cholcra is rife you will often hear .gangs of 
men shouting, bcating drums, and rattling brass plates to scare 
the demon and drive it beyond their boundaries, and a case is 
rccorded of a coachman asking his mistress to allow him to 
pull in her horscs to’allow the demon to pass in front of them. 
Though it is occasionally a mere sign of rejoicing, this idea 
accounts for mach of the drumming and discharge of fireworks 
which goes on at a wedding or a birth. When a .Vasäva in 
Baroda dies a matchlock is fired and the corpse is carried to the 
burning-ground with music and gun-firing, apparently to 
frighten away the demons which beset the dead man’s spiritA 
In Gujarät the gun-firing at a birth is now explained on the 
grounds that it will prevent the child from showing. fear when 
he hears the report of a gun in after-life, but this is almost 
certainly a later idea.^ 

When cholcra breaks out it is often attributed to witches, 
and a sorccrcss is employcd to mark down the witch. About 

^ Atkinson, ii. S71. ^ B. G. ix, part i, 311. 

I-Iutton, Angami, 2Ö3, ^ N, L N. Q, i. 68. 

^ Dalal, C. R. i. 507 : cf. E, R. E. v. 03. ® Stevenson, Riies, 3. 
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a Century ago a terrible outbreak of plague in Nepal was ascribed 
to the fact that the Raja celebrated the Dasahra festival during an 
intercalarymonth, which is yeryunlucky; in another casebecause 
Sani, the ill-omened pihnet, appeared with other planets in the 
same sign of- the Zodiac, and again because the Raja was in his 
eighteenth year and the cycle year was 88, because any year 
in which the number 8 appears is fatal.^ Recently in the Dera 
Ismail District of the Panjab sickness was said to be due to the 
fact that a woman who had died some months before was 
chewing her shroud. It was determined to disinter the corpse, 
to place a copper coin in the mouth of the corpse, and a cock 
was killed and laid on her body. Similar results are believed 
to follow the burial of a sweeper face upwards, the normal 
Position, not sitting or with the face downwards as menials 
should be buried, to prevent the ghost ‘ walking Sweepers are 
believed to be uncanny, and riots have occurred when they were 
buried like ordinary people. Gändas bury males face downwards.® 
Diseases are offen checked in magical fashion. Some maladies 
are caused by the introduction through black magic of some 
foreign substance into the body. The Lhota Näga medicine-man 
eures cough by extracting a lump of hair from the patient’s 
throat, or he draws out the bits of wood which cause rheumatism. 
As this disease is connected with lightning, the spiinters which 
he extracts are thrown near a tree which has been struck by 
a thunderbolt, a piece of iron is driven into the trunk, and an 
egg is presented as an offering.® 

Epideraics of cattle disease are also attributed to spirits or 
demons. Not long ago a case was reported from the Gurgaon 
District, Panjab, of a man sleeping in the field who saw the 
demon in the form of an animal creeping towards his cattle. 
Watching his opportunity, he succeeded in catching the demon 
under his shield and refused to release him until he swore that 
he would not enter the village so long as his captor and his 
descendants lived there. To this day when murrain appears 
members of this family call on the demon to fulfil his contract. 
Gaddi herdsmen in the Panjab propitiate Gunga, tl.e demon 
Spirit of cattle, by setting aside in his name a bannock of bread 
until the regulär offering can be made. Then a curved piece 
‘ Wright, 221, 267, 268. ® Russell, iii. 16. ’ Müls, 166, 
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of iron is maclc to reprcscnt thc spirit, carried into the cattle- 
shcd, and worshipped on a Thursday before Che sacred fire. 
A he-göat is killcd and a fcvv drops of its blood ar^ scattered on 
the iron, cakes are made and eaten by only one member of the 
family, what rcmains over being buried in the earth.^ In Bengal 
Govind Räwal was a cowherd who valiantly killed many tigers. 
After his death lie was deified by the Ahir or cowherd caste, 
and now whcn murrain attacks the herds hc is worshipped with 
an offering of milk.- In the samc province Käshi Baba is the 
godling of thc Bind caste of farmers and labourers, Once during 
a serious epidemic when no expiatory sacrifices proved effectual, 
a clown went to bathe in the Ganges and saw a figure rinsing 
his mouth and making uncarthly noises with a conch-shell as 
orthodox Hindus do. The lout, supposing him to be the demon of 
murrain, clubbed the unfortunate bather, who turned out to 
be Käshinäth, a Brahman. As the cessation of the plague 
coincided with his death, he has since been regarded as the 
demon who sends thc plague, and as soon as it breaks out the 
village cattle are massed together, cotton-sced is sprinkied over 
them, the fattest, sleekest beast in the herd is singled out and 
severely beaten with rods, as a sort of expiation to check the 
plague.^ 

The godlings adopted by isolated groups of lierdsmen and 
shepherds, to protect their cattle from murrain and the attacks 
of wild animals, are very numerous. The cult of Siva as Pasupati, 

‘ lord of cattlehas probably been developed from a local 
worsliip of this kind, is now supreme in the lower Himalaya 
from Garhwäl to Nepal, and has been adopted by the later 
Buddhism.^ In the Central Provinces Gadaria shepherds worship 
Dishai Devi, protectress of the sheep-pen, which no man of 
the caste may enter in the morning wearing his shoes, and when 
he enters he makes obcisance to the sheep, customä which seem 
to indicate that Dishai is' a deified sheep.^ Gadbas worship 
Bharwän as guardian of cattle ; Ghasiya grooms offer coco-nuts 
and wine to Ghäsi Sädhak, who lives near the peg to which 
horses are tied in the stable ; the Golar godling Hularia protects 
cattle from disease ;and wild beasts.® Ghordeo, the Gond .horse- 

^ Rose, C. R. i, 120. ^ Galt, C. R. i. 197. 

^ Risley, T. C. i. 132. Atkinson, ii. 407, 465. 

^ Russell, T. C. iii. 0, 3Ö3- ® Ibiä, 12, 30, 37. 
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god, protects horses; and Holera, the Hularia of the Golars, 
represented by a bullock’s wooden bell, guards cattle> Dudhera, 
the milk godling, is worshipped for the same purpose by Gowäris 
in the form of a clay liorse placed near a white-ant hill, and if 
a cow’s milk fails her udder is smoked with burning wood of 
the Sänwal tree which drives away ^he spirits who drink her 
milk.^ In the United Provinces Ahlrs worship Birnäth, ‘ hero 
loiuwho is said to be a man of the caste who was killed by 
a tiger and now protects their cattle in the jungle; Dhängars 
worship a cattle godling, Goraiya, by sacrificing a pig and a 
white and black cock in the cattle-pen, and pou^ing wine on 
the ground, as he is a chthonic <eity.^ In the Panjab a boy 
named Biräglok was once killed while he was herding cattle,* 
and now in Kangra, where vows for the protection of the herds 
are made at his shrine, he answers the prayers.^ Chaumu and 
Budhän, the cattle godlings in the lower Himalaya, are now 
represented by Lingas, which indicates that they are on their 
way to promotion to I^ecome manifestations of Siva, and Bhar- 
chandi, the cattle protectress of the Thärus in the Taräi, was 
originally a form of the Earth Mother/^ 

Exorcism of the spirits which bring disease on men or animals 
has become a regulär profession among the peasantry. The 
mcthods ari. magical, of the homoeopathic or sympathetic typ 
and the exorcist is usually not a Brahman but a member of one 
of the lower castes ./ho, as original owners of the soil, are 
supposed to understand spirits and their ways. He is called 
Syäna, ' the cunning one Sokha, ' subtile or Ojha derived 
from the Sanskrit npädhyäya, ‘ teacher h In Bengal,' 

' whenever a person suffers from an illness presenting any 
unusual features, it is attributed to possession, and the remedy 
is sought, not in medicine, but in exorcism. The excrcist or 
Ojha is believed to have in his power a Bhüt (evil spirit) of greater 
power, and by means of Mantras or incantations he forces his 
own familiär spirit to drive awav the one which is causing the 
trouble. Sometimes also he res/ ts to physical force, such as 
blows with a shoe or a broomstick, applying red pepper and 
turmeric smoke to the nostrils, and so on. In the south of Gaya 

f Russell, T. C. iii. gy, - Ibid. 163. 

^ Crooke, T. C, i. 63 t, ii. 269. ^ Ind. Ani. xxxii. 378. 

^ Atkinson, ii. 828 ü ,; Ciooke, T. C. iv. 399, 
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a Bhüt, when uiider proper control, is a valuable possession and 
a marketable Commodity, the usual price being about Rs. 20, 
When the sale of a Bhüt has been arranged the Ojha hands oyer 
a corked bamboo cylinder wliich is supposed to contain him. 
This is taken to the place, usually a tree, where it is intended he 
should in future reside; a small ceremony is pcrformed, liquor 
being poured on the ground, or small mounds erected in his 
honour, and the cork is then taken out, whereupon the Bhüt 
is supposed to take up his abode in the place chosen for him/ ^ 

The rite of cxorcizing an evil spirit, known in some parts of 
Northern India as Jhär-phünk, ‘ sweeping and blowing consists 
in waving over the person possessed a winnowing-fan or a branch 
of a sacred' tree, while the exorcist blows upon him, thus 
communicating the afflatus with which he is endowed to the 
patient; Often the ritual is more elaborate, as in a case reported 
from Gujarät, where a house was occupied by a dangerous Bhüt. 
A party of inspired members of one of the mendicant Orders 
undertook the casc. The house was surrounded with charmed 
threads, milk and water, and charmed nails were driven in at 
the four corners and the door. The house \fas then purified 
and a Deo or godling was established there, provided with lamps 
fed with ghi and oil, near which the exorcist took up his position 
and continued repeating charms fov forty days. After this the 
house-owner b'ecame possessed, a condition which was produced 
by the exorcist scattering grain vound him and beating a metal 
cup. A sacrificial fire-pit was made, and between it and the 
house-owner a lemon was placed, into which the Bhüt was 
adjured to enter. After some difficulty the lemon began to 
jump about, and it was understood that the Bhüt had occupied 
it. The exorcist then ejected the lemon, guiding its movements 
with a Staff until it reached the village boundary, where the 
lemon was buried in a pic seven cubits deep, over it mustard and 
salt werc poured, and over them dust and stoncs, the intcrstices 
being sealed with moKen lead. It had been proposed to banish 
the Bhüt into the n-*xt village, but its residents energetically 
protested. The exorcist, it is true, assured them that there was 
no cause for alarm, and that if the Bhüt were pVoperly buried 
and leaded down he would pine away and die in a short time. 


^ Galt, C. i?. i. 198. 
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These predictions were fulfilled, for he was never seen or heard 
of again.^ 

The control of such evil spirits is assured by the usc of ecrtain 
Mantras or formulas, .which every exorcist learns, and usually 
keep secret, unless he imparts them to his son or his successor 
in Office; Naturally such rites are carefully guarded, and it is 
very difficult for a European to witness the rites, becausc 
spirits do not care to appear in the prescnce of pcrsons of 
authority. In a case reported from Hoshangabad the man did 
not actually revolve when ‘ the god camc on his head h Hc 
covered his head in a cloth, leaving an opening by which the 
godling might enter his body, and in this state hc twisted and 
turned himself rapidly, and soon feil exhausted. He excused 
the partial failure of the experiment on the ground that it 
was due to the presence of a European.^ One Mantra runs: 
* Bind the Evil Eye ! Bind the fist! Bind the spell! Bind the 
Bhüt or the Churel (the spirit of a woman who has died in 
child-birth) ! Bind the witch's hands and feet! Who can 
bind her ? The teacher can bind her! I, the disciple of the 
teacher, can bind her! Go, witch, to thy shrinc wherever it 
may be ! Sit there and quit the afflicted person ! ’ The apc- 
god, Hanumän, and two noted witches, Lona Chamäriu and 
Isrnäil Jogi, are often invoked to assist in the exorcism. Or the 
exorcist calls on Lord Solomon, who has mighty powers over 
the evil oncs. In fact, much of the peasants* demonology and 
exorcism is used by Musalmäns as well as by Hindus.^ 

For each kind of cattle disease appropriate forms of spell or 
incantations are prescribcd, and special charms are prcscribed 
to rclievc diseases attributed to spirits, such as hystcria, 
epilepsy, or insanity ; for snake-bite, scorpion-bite, and hydro- 
phobia; to save men and cattlc from wild beasts ; these make 
Up much of the rural folk-inediciae. 

A distinction is naturally made betwecn the spirits of the 
home,* usually kindly if duly propitiated, and those from outside 
which are generally hostile. In the case of the fornicr, when they 
are offended by neglect, conciliation is used ; for the. latter 
means are taken to repress and eject them. Some exorcists 

^ Forbcs, Räsmälä, 658 f. - Elliott, 120. 

® Cf. Ja'far Sharif, cap. xxvi. 
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fix charmed cloves on the patient’s bed, and call on him to 
name the spirit which had possessed him. He usually names 
somc dead relation, or the spirit abiding in a certain tree, hill, 
or cremation-ground. The exorcist often thinks it advisable 
to keep on good terms with the regulär clergy, and though 
Brahmans do not often meddle with such rites, they accept 
the Suggestion that a certain nufnber of them should be fed 
as a means of intercession. 

Dancing is also useful in exorcism, the theory being that 
a person roused to a state of ecstasy by the dance becomes 
himself for a time possessed by the spirit, and thus the patient 
is relieved., A good example is that given by Captain Samuells, 
who witnessed it among the Muäsis of Bengal. 

* It comes like a fit of ague, lasting sometimes for a quarter of 
an hour, the patient or possessed person writhing and trembling 
with intense violence particularly at the commencement of the 
paroxysm. Then he seems to spring from the ground into the 
air, and a succession of leaps follows, all executed as though 
he were shot at by unseen agency. Düring this stage of the 
seizure he is supposed to be quite unconscious, and rolls into 
the fire, if there be one, or under the feet of the dancers, without 
sustaining injury from the heat or the pressure. This lasts for 
a few minutes only, and is followed by a spasmodic stage. With 
hands and knees on the ground and hair loosened, his body is 
convulsed, and his head shakes violently, while from his mouth 
issues a hissing or gurgling noise. The patient next evinces 
ah inclination to stand on his legs, the bystanders assist him, 
and place a stick in his hand, with the aid of which he hops 
about, the spasmodic action of the body still continuing, and the 
head performing by jerks a violently fatiguing circular move¬ 
ment. This may go on for hours, though Captain Samuells 
says that no one in his senses could continue such exertion for 
many minutes. . . . If the treatment is successful the patient 
gradually and naturally subsides into a state of repose, from which 
he rises into consciousness, and, restored to his normal state, 
feels no fatigue or other ill-effeets from the attack.’ ^ 

No doubt there is often fraud in performances of this kind, 
but the experience of Captain Samuells and other observers 
tends to show that this form of ecstasy is often involuntary. 
‘ The sorcerer generally learns his time-honoured profession in 


^ Dadton, 232 f. 
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good faith, and rctains liis belief in it morc or less from first 
to last At oncc dupe and cheat, he combincs the energy of 
a belicvcr with the cunning of a hypocritc.’ ^ 

Among pcople of the lower culturc beating or flagellation is 
a well-known mcans for cxpclling demoas and rclieving thosc 
who suffer from maladies attributable to thcni. As a form 
of penancc, or with the hopc of gaining inspiration, it is common 
in the lower Himalaya. A man has, when worshipping at 
a Näga tcmple, bcen secn to apply the Süngal or iron scourge 
to his own bare back tili the blood ran down in streams and 
formed a pool 011 the ground; when applied by the officiant 
to the backs of the worshippers it is sometimes inerely cercmonial, 
no blood being drawn, but when used by the penitents thcmsclvcs 
the punishment is very real- 

As a mcans of cxpclling disease among the tribcs occupying 
the Vindhyan ränge the Baiga uscs his Gurda or charmed chain, 
which owes its potcncy to being made of iron, on hysterical 
girls or epileptic patients. It is kept hanging in Ihc shrinc and 
is hcld to bc sacred. This may bc compared with the golden 
chain which used to hang in the air without Support at one of 
the shrincs in Gilgit; when a casc was to bc dccidcd by the 
oath of the partics, an appeal used to bc made to the chain, 
which miraculously whiried round the neck of the man who 
was guilty.^ Düring the Dasahra fcstival at Näsik a body 
of persons follow the headman to a row of stoncs representing 
the B!r or ‘ licrocs The licadman kills a buffalo with a stroke 
of his sword and the spirit of the Bir enters one of their desccn- 
dants, who is scourged with a hemp ropc, after which the spirit 
leaves his body and enters tluit of the scourger.^ An Oräon 
who bccomcs posscssed by the godling Ganshcim during the tribal 
danccs is soundly beaten by the bystanders and quickly comes 
to his scnscs.® At Samlaji in the Mahikantha District posscssed 
women sit in a river pool, while their friends splasli them, cuff 
them, .and böat them with twigs, all the while pouring out 
lavish abusc on the demons,® Beating is also effoctual in cxpell- 
ing the spirit which causcs barrcnncss in wornen, a belief which 

^ Tylor, i. 134. 2 Oldham, 97 f., with a photograph of the scourge. 

” Ghulam Muhammad, ira. B, G. xvi. 537. 
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probably accounts for thc ccrcmonial beating of bridc and bridc- 
groom during the marriagc ritcs, a custom sonictimes wrongly 
connected with marriage by capturc. At a Käyastli wcdding 
in Bombay thc bride and bridegroom arc carricd round the 
booth on the shoulders of their matcraal uncles, probably 
because, being in a state of taboo, they dischargc a force which 
would be dangcrous if it touched thc earth, and thc objcct o£ 
thc bearers of the girl is to givc her a chancc of striking thc 
groom with one' of thirtecn Oleander twigs, which thc boy trics 
to snatch from her; among the Mangs thc pair bcat cach other’s 
backs with tv/istcd waist-cloths; the Dhodia pair, whcn they 
go to the 'tcmple kcep on beating cach othcr with sprigs of thc 
mango trcc.^ In thc United Provinccs thc Kanjar pair arc 
taken to a tank, and thc bridc strikes her husband with a cloth 
whip spccially madc for thc purposc.- The custom of flagcllating 
a girl on attaining puberty is not recorded, but it prcvails 
among the Paraiyans of Madras.^ The custom of beating 
as a mode of cxpclling evil Spirits is illustratcd by thc rite at 
the Lion’s Gate of thc templc of Jagannätli, whcre, as thc 
pilgrims pass, ‘ a man of the sweeper castc strikes them with 
his broom to purify them of their sins, and forccs them to 
promisc, on pain of losing all benefits of pilgrimagc, not to 
disclosc the sccrets of the shrine 
The Ojha, though similar functions arc sometimes discharged 
by a Bfahman, is usually a member of a non-Aryan tribc. 
Sometimes his occupation is hereditary. In Hoshangabad 
District when a Bhumka dies, or a new village is foundcd, thc 
peoplc assemble at the shrine of Mutuadeo, and off er a-black 
and a white chicken to him. A Parihär, one who is possessed 
by somc godling, and through whosc mouth hc speaks, attends 
and makes thc sacrificc. But if such a person is not availablc 
thc oldest man present undertakes the duty, Hc sets a copper 
farthing rolling along thc line of seated peoplc, and thc man 
beforc whom it stops is marked out by thc Order of thc godling 
as thc new Bhumka.^ The Mali in Bengal sclcct a person to 
act as tribal priest by getting a special divinc who knows thc 

^ Enthoven, T. C, i. 33;», ii. 189, 439 ; B, G, ix, parfci, 66. 

- Crooke, T. C, iii. 142. » Thurston, T, C. vi. 93. 

^ Hunter, Orissa, i. 142. 0 Elliott, 257. 
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will of the gods to balaiice a bow in *his liands and to watch 
its oscillations, all the time calling out the names of the persons 
present, ‘ the idea being that the god thus signifies from 
whose hands he wishes to receive the offeringMundas 
always choose from one family the Pähän or priest of the village 
godiings, but change the holder of the office at intervals of 
from three to five years by sending boys round the village 
rolling a winnowing-fan, and the man at whose door it stops 
is elected.2 Among the tribes on the Vindhyan ränge the right 
to the ofhce of medicine-man depends on the -appliances used 
in sacrificc and exorcism by his predecessor, the sacrificial axe 
and the charmed chain.^ 

The widespread custom of hanging rags on trees to relieve 
disease and other troubles is probably based on more than one 
linc of thought, and in soihe cases the explanation is obscure. 
Sometimes it appears to be an offering of respect to the true 
Spirit.^ This cxplains the offering of rags at dangerous places 
such as rivcr-crossings or cahon-bridges in the lower Himalaya.“^ 
Here the offering may be intendcd to win the support of a kindly 
tree spirit. At Kotah in Rajputana the shrine of the Bhils is 
‘ in the midst of thorny, tangled brushwood, whose boughs werc 
here and therc decorated with shreds of various coloüred cloths, 
offerings of the traveiler to the forest deity for protection against 
evil spirits.® Here wc have also a method of gaining communion 
with the tree spirit by placing a particle of the suppliant’s 
clothing in closc connexion with it In Bcrär a heap of stones 
painted with vermilion and placed under a tree fluttering with 
rags represents Chindiyadeo, ‘ Lord of Tatters \ to whom if you 
present a rag in due season you may chance to get new clothes.’^ 
Such shrines are callcd in the United Provinces Chithariya Bir, 
‘Rag Hcro’, and in the Panjab Lingri Plr, ‘Rag Saint h® 
Conciliation of the tree spirit is probably the basis of a custom 
in Gujarät. When people objcct to the fclling of a tree they 

1 Risley, r. C, ii. 59. . ^ h* ^06 1 

On the regalia of the magician see Frazer, G. B, ‘ The Magic Art \ 
i. 362 jff. 

* Ibid, ii. 16, 32, 42. 

^ Waddell, HimalayaSt 81, 115 ; id., Buddhism of Tibet, 264, 286. 

8 Tod;iiL X703'. ^ Lyall, Gaz, 191. 

8 O'Brien, 218 ; Crooke, T. C. iii. 312. 
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paint a figure of vSiva’s trideiit on it and throw a number of 
stones at its root. If stoncs be not procurable a bit of old rag 
is thrown so as to adhere to the tree, and evcry one who passes 
does thesame. These places are called ‘ Rag Uncles and they 
are very common in places whcrc trees are scarce : ‘ people 
are much annoycd with thc dread of touching them A casc 
is rcported from Muzaffargarh in south-western Panjab whicli, 
if it is correctly stafed, suggest anothcr idca. The Lingri Pir, 
or ‘ Rag Saints are very common in thc Thal or * sandy 
tract \ To account for their existence far from any shrine it 
is said that they satisfied the want of women for a place of 
pilgrimagc, and on thc roads leading to shrines the rags are said 
to bc placed as evidence that the vow has been performed, 
Pilgrims also tie knots in thc grass of thc roadside leading to 
a shrine, and a common form of making a vow is ‘ If you grant 
me my desire I will tic a knot to you that is, I will visit your 
shrine.^ With this may be compared the custom at the famous 
South Indian shrine of Tirupati: 

‘ On thc way leading up to the hill templc at Tirupati small 
stones heaped up in the form of a hearth, and knots tied on the 
leaves of the young date palms may be scen. These are thc 
Work of virgins who accompany thc parties of pilgrims. The 
knots are tied to ensure the tying of the marriage tali string 
on their necks, and the heaping up of stones is done with a view 
of ensuring the birth of children to them. If the girls revisit the 
hill aftcr marriage and thc birth of offspring they untie the 
knot on the leaf and disarrange one of the hearths.’ ® 

At Mathura stood the tree known as Vastra-harana, ‘ clothes 
stcaling *, where Krishna sat and stole thc garments of the Gopi 
milkmaids as they were bathing in thc Jumna, and forced them 
to appear unclothed before him—a tale which, as it has been 
suggested, may well be based on a rag-tree.^ 

Even if the habit of hanging rags on trees is not with the 
intention of disease transference, this custom in other forms is 
not uncommon. In Northern India during epidemics the 
Chalauwa or * passing-on ’ rite is done. A little pile of earth, 
decorated with flowers, is often seen in the middle of a road 

^ Forbcs, Räsmälä, 653. - Muzajfargarh Gaz. 65. 

^ Thurston, Noies^ 357. 

* Growse, 59 ; on other Indian rag-treos scc J, R, A, L ix. 97 ff. 
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or at a place where four roads cross. Oa it arc laid the scabs 
or scales froni a small-pox patient, placed therc in the hope 
that some one may contract the disease, and thus relieve the 
patient. This custom is also known as Divli, or ‘ little light 
because at night the pit is lighted. There can be little doubt 
that this custom, as well as that of mixing the scales with 
curdled milk and coco-nut juice and dedicating the compound 
on the platform of the Small-pox Mother, leads to the spread 
o£ the disease,^ But in performing this charm a distinction is 
madc: it is justifiable to place such things on the public road 
where, if his luck is bad, some one may chance to touch tlieni 
and contract the disease; but.it is wrong, as showing malice 
prepensc, to lay them at a person’s door where some member 
of the family is sure to touch them. The Oräons call the same 
rite Niksäri, * something going out likc sweepings from a 
diseasednfected house.^ When a man is possessed by an evil 
Spirit Gonds wave some coins and a lamp over his head, and 
bury the coins in waste ground, leaving one or two on the 
surface. If any onc picks them 'up the evil spirit will possess 
him; if a Korku wishes to transfer his malady to another he 
gets hold of the latter’s cloth, draws on it with lampblack two 
images, onc upright, the other upsidc down, and when the owner 
puts on his cloth hc contracts the malady.^ A European 
friend of the writcr was surprised when he was asked for the 
loan of a goosc, which it was intended to lay beside a boy 
afflicted with bowel disease in the hopc that it might be trans¬ 
ferred to the bird. In the Panjab cattIc disease is. transferred 
by the rite known as Rora dälna, ‘ the flinging of pcbblcs 
or frngments of potsherds \ that is to say, a buffalo skull, 
a lanib, pots of butter and milk, firc in an carthen pan, wisps 
of grass, and sticks of the Siras trec {Albizzia lebek) are carried 
to the boundary and thrown into the next village, a custom which 
naturally Icads tp riots."* 

The use of a srapegoat is a development of such practices. 
Af shrincs of the Small-pox Mother sweepers carry round a 
young pig, and when the value of the animal is made up by the 
suppliants, it is driven by an excited crowd into the jungle and 

^ P. N. Q. ii. 42. Sarat Chandra Roy, 435. 

^ Russell, T. C. üi. 104, 563. ^ P. N. 0 . i. 64. 
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is supposed to carry the disease with it. When an epidemic of 
influenza broke out at Sägar the Rani asked permission from the 
British authorities that a noisy procession, which was expected 
to bring relief, niight be allowed. 

* Men, women, and children in the procession were to do their 
utmost to add to the noise by raising their voices in psalmody, 
beating upon their brass plates and pans with all their might, 
and discharging fire-arms when they could get thcm : and 
before the noisy crowd was to be driven a buffalo, which had 
been purchased by a general subscription, in order that every 
family might participate in the result. They were to follow 
it out for eight miles, when it was to be turned loose for any man 
who could take it. If the animal returned, the disease, it was 
said, must return with it, and the ceremony be performed over 
againZ ^ 

Rope-riding, a practice in the lower Himalaya, has been 
classed as a scape rite, but this is doubtful.^ In villages dedicated 
to Siva in Garliwäl, Bädis or rope-riders are employed to slide 
down a cHff on a ropc, the performer being tied with thongs to 
a wooden saddle sccured on a cäble, while sand-bags are fastened 
to his feet to maintain his balance. A kid is sacrificcd and then 
the rider is started, his pay being fixed at the rate of a rupec 
for every hundred cubits. The chief danger is that the ropc 
may break, and to ensurc its strength the Bädi makes the cable 
himself, its circumference being from one and a half to two 
inches. It is said that in former days if the Bädi feil off in the 
course of his descent he was cut in pieces by the spectators. 
After the ceremony the rope is cut into pieces, which the people 
carry off and hang as charms on the eaves of their houses, and 
the hair of the Bädi is believed to possess the same protective 
virtue. By this act the Bädi is supposed to secure fertility in 
the village lands, but by the pcrformance he apparently exhausts 
his own fertility, for his ficlds become sterile and the seed sown 
by him never vegetates. Each district has its own hereditary 
Bädi, who receives annual ducs -of grain besides the special 
remuneration for the rite in which he plays the leading part.^ 
According to another account, the rite is known as Badwär 
in Garhwäl, the name being derived from that of the performer, 

^ Sleeman, RamUes, i66. ^ Frazer, G. B, * The Scapegoat196 f. 

3 Atkinson, ii. 834 f. 
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a Bädi Dom, who are Professional beggars and musicians in 
the lower Hinialaya,^ He is bathed in the Ganges, rubbed witii 
oil and turmeric, has his forclicad coloured with tiirmcric and 
oil paste, and he is dressed in white, liolding a white handkerchief 
in his hand. After the rite, in return for presents given to him, 
he pulls some‘ hairs from his head and presents a few to each 
donor. ßefore hc mounts the saddle he invokes his ancestors to 
see hini safc during his descent, and to add to the force of his 
nppeal he abuses them. The rite is now forbidden in British 
territory, and survives only in the Native States.^ 

Possibly in coniiexion with somc rite of this kind in many 
places a godling known as Nat Baba or Natni, a male or femalc 
member of the acrobat caste, is worshipped, apparently the ghost 
of a person wdio lost his or her life while performing on a rope.^ 
At Lhasa a rite known as ‘ flying spirits ’ is performed, a hide 
rope being stretched from the top to the bottom of the Potala 
hill, dowm which men, rcsting their breasts on a piecc of wood, 
slidc down the incline; *its object is to confer good fortune 
on the Grand Lama and his country, and the flying spirit'^ 
appears to take the part of a good angel rather than a scapegoat, 
as he is feted and does not flee into retirement 

In the Panjab hüls the rite is knowm as Bhunda, and the 
performer belongs to the Beda caste of musicians. The grass 
out of which the cable is made must be cut at a propitious time, 
and while the Beda is making it he must constantly perform 
ablutions. When it is made it is placed in a temple, and if any 
one Steps across it he is fined a goat, which is sacriliced, and the 
cable must be remade.® No one may approach it while wearing 
his slioes or carrying anything likely to defile it, and it is wor¬ 
shipped as a Deota or godling. When it is being lifted out at 
every stage a goat or a sheep is sacrificed to it.® In Kulu the 
rite is known as Gancr, a word meaning ‘ a knot and during 
the performahee much dancing and singing of indecent songs 
go on.'^ 

^ Crooke, T. C. ii. 333. ® N. I. N. Q. iii. 205 f. 

^ Russell, T, C. i. 57, iv. 2hg ft. ; Crooke, T. C, iv. 33. 

^ J.R.A^S. i8gi, p. 209; Sarat Chandra Roy, 58! ; Waddell, Lhasa, 
3971, who compares it to the rite of hook-swinging. 

® Cf. Frazer, G, B. * Taboo and Perils of the Soul 423 ff. 

® Rose, Gloss, i. 345 f, N, I. N, Q, iv, i f., 55 f. 
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The scapegoat rite survivcs among the Kliarwärs of the United 
Provinces. Whcn inurrain attacks their lierds thcy take a 
black cock, smear its hcad with vermilion, mark its eyes with 
antimony, and fix a spanglc on its forehead and a pewter bangle 
on its leg—both significantly womcn’s Ornaments—and let it 
loosc with the invocation, ‘ Mount on the cock and go elscwhere 
into the ravines and thickcts ! Dcstroy the sin ! ’ The drcssing 
of the cock likc a woman suggcsts that in the more primitive 
rite a female victim was sacrificed. In the Panjab when cholera 
prevails they seize one of the village menials, usually a Chamär 
or leather-drcsser, brand his posterior, and drive him out of 
the village.^ 

The same motive of the transference of evil has been traced 
in the custom of sin-eating.^ When bad luck or some evil 
influence hangs over a Kanet village in the Panjab hills, the 
Deota or godling of the place is consulted through his Chela 
or disciple, who becomes possessed and advises a general feast, 
which is given at the temple in the evening. Next day a man 
goes round from house to house with a crecl on his back, into 
which every family throws all sorts of odds and ends—parings 
of nails, pinches of salt, bits of old iron, or handfuls of grain. 
The villagers then walk round the village, at the same time 
Stretching an unbroken thread fastened to pegs at the four 
Corners. The man takes the creel to the river bank, emptics the 
Contents there, and a sacrifice is madc. fic receives half of the 
sacrificed sheep, and next night is entertained at every house.^ 
This is apparently a commutation of a more primitive rite, in 
which the sin-bearer was held pcrsonally rcsponsiblc, ill-treatcd 
or expelled from the community. Among the forest tribes of 
Barpda, at the worship of Väghdco, the tiger godling, a man 
covered with a black blanket bows before the godling, while all 
the men present slap him on the back, At his seventb turn 
round the shrine he runs towards the priest, while the children 
throw balls of clay at him, and then bring him back. The rite 
is followed by a feast.^ 

These rites are of the scapegoat type, but in others the sins of 
d dead man are transferred to his substitute by the eating of 

^ P. N. Q. i. 27. 

2 Frazer, G, B, * The Scapegoat \ 42 fi, ; E, B. E. xi. 572 ff. 

^ Rose, GIoss. iii. 464. ^ Dalal, C. R. i. 156. 
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food. The classical case of this is that at Tanjore, where at the 
funeral of one of the Rajas, a portion of his bones was ground 
to powder, mixed with boiled rice, and the compound was eaten 
by twelve Brahmans. This revolting and unnatural act had 
for its object the expiation of the sins of the deceased—sins which, 
according to the populär opinion, were transferred to the bodies 
of the persons who ate ‘the ashes’.^ Räjputs in Oudh who 
practised, or still practise, female infanticidc, made their family 
priest cook and eat food in the room under the floor of which 
the child was buried. He was provided with the materials for 
cooking, and made a Hom or fire sacrifice; ‘ by eating it 
[the food] in that place the priest is supposed to take the whole 
Hatya or sins upon himsclf^ and to cleanse the family from it.’ “ 
In the Ambäla District, Panjab, a Brahman stated that he had 
eaten food out of the hand of the Raja of Bilaspur after his 
death, and that, in conscqucncc of this act, he had been seated 
on the throne for a year, when he was given presents including 
a village, was turned out of the kingdom, and apparently for- 
bidden to rcturn. Now hc is an outcast, as he has eaten food 
out of a dcad man’s hand.^ At the funeral of a Rani of Chamba, 
when the corpsc was being removed to the burning-ground it 
was conveyed over a high inound callcd Svargaduäri, ‘ the Gates 
of .Paradiseto cnablc the spirit to depart in safety. At the 
burning-ground ghi and ricc were placcd in the hands of the 
corpse, a Brahman ate it in consideration of a present of money, 
and a stranger who had been caught beyond Chamba territory 
was given the wrappings of the corpsc, a new bed, a change of 
raiment, and was told to depart and never show his face in 
Chamba again.^* 

Throughout Northern India the bed, clothes, and other belong- 
ings of the dcad man are given to the Mahäbrahman or funeral 
priest, the objcct being said to bc that these things pass through 
him for the usc of the spirit in the other world. But the con- 
tempt shown for this dass of pricsts docs not scem to depend 
only on his taking over things infected -with the pollution of 
death. h he fecling that he, in a way, takes over the sins of the 
dead man may contribute to the disrepute which attaches to 

’ Dubois, 366. - Sleeman, Joitrney, ii. 38. 

» P. N. Q. i. 86. ^ Ibid. i. 93. 
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them. In the Central Provinces the Kattaka or Mahäpätra 
Brahman has to eat a quantity of cooked food for the use of the 
dead; he must finish the dish, and he takes advantage of this 
rule by stopping in the middle of the meal and demanding a 
present.^ In the Panjab a Mahäbrahman, known as Pretpäta, 
‘ nourisher of the ghost is fed and entertained for a year 
after a death, the period occupied by the soul in its passage to 
the realm of Yama. When he officiates at the funeral of a Raja 
of Mandi and the year has expired, he goes to Hardwär, receives 
a Pension, and is never allowed to return to the State.^ The 
funeral priest who acts for Chitpävan Brahmans at Poona is 
given a bed, a maid, a packet of betel, an umbrella, and a stick 
for the use of the dead. Then he is carried on a bed some 
distance from the house, earth and cow-dung are flung at hiin, 
and the girl he received is redeemed at a price. Sometimes the 
chief mourner and his friends pelt the Brahman to such an extent 
that the police are obliged to interfere,® In the Central Provinces 
when a Kalangi girl gets maggots in a wound one of the Kusundi, 
a degraded group in her caste, has to give her water to secure 
her re-admission. This is a dangerous Service because it renders 
the performer liable for the sin of the other which caused her 
Pollution, and when no Kusundi is available five or seven men 
of other groups combine in performing the rite, because the risfc 
is reduced when it extends to morc than one person.^. When 
an Oräon outcaste is being readmitted to caste Privileges the 
Kartaka or officiant begins to eat the food prepared for the 
offender, but the moment he raises it to his lips all the persons 
present hurl their rice at his head, and when he comes home he 
is obliged to spend the fees received for performing this duty 
in feeding his own castemen, by which he atones for having eaten 
the food of an outcaste.® 

The rite of sin transference thus assumes various forras, 
including its removal by a scapegoat, and the eating of the 
sinnePs food. The final stage is reached among the Meitheis, 
where a man known as Chähitaba, or name-giver for the ensuing 
year, bears all the sins of the people for that period, and his 
luck, good or ill, influences the luck of the wholc community.® 

^ Nelson, Bilasput Gaz. i. 1041 * Rose, Gloss, ii. 134!, 237. 

• R. G, xviii, part i, 153 f. * Russell, T. C. iii. 303. 

» O'MaUey, C. R. i. 473. 

* Hodson, Meitheis, loi, 104 ü, ; J, R. A. /. xxxi. 302 : cf. Folk-lore, xx. 212. 
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THE KINDLY DEAD: THE CULT OF ANCESTORS: 
WORSHIP OF HEROES 


No group of rites is more important in the religion of the 
peasant than those devoted to the placation or propitiation of 
his ancestors, the kindly dead. It is believed that after death 
the Spirit, until its admission to the abode of the Blessed or 
final absorption into the World Spirit, is dependent upon the 
piety of its living descendants for the supply of food and other 
necessaries which enable it to accomplish the difficult and 
dangerous journey to the court of Yama, god of death. This 
journey lasts for the space of a year, and when the soul arrives 
at the court of Yama the evidence of the Karma or accumulated 
merit is produced by Chitragupta, the official registrar. If the 
dead man has during his life on earth accumulated a sufl&cient 
Store of good works, it is sent to one of the Heavens of the gods, 
where it joins the Company of the Pitri or sainted dead. But 
if the amount of Karma proves insufficient it is consigned to one 
of the many^Hells, which the Hindu fancy represents as regions 
of incredible torment, or it is condemned to undergö a series 
of reincarnations by which it is purged of its offences. 

But the peasanPs conception of the fatc of the soul is as vague 
and uncertain as the official teaching on the subject.^ 

* There is an important difference between the teaching of 
theoretica! Hinduism and that of the populär religion in regard 
to the ideas of Heaven and Hell. In the former there are transi- 
tory stages of existence in the chain of transmigration, while in 
the latter it will not infrequently be found that there is an idea 
that the soul, when sufficiently purified, goes to dwell in Heaven 
for ever. So far as can be ascertained those who believe this 
regard Heaven as a place where the soul will dwell, surrounded 
by material comforts, in perfect happiness; but there is no idea 
of absorption in the Deity, whose place is far above, and the 
orthodox yiew of recurring cycles of existence or non-existence 
is not held by the peasantry.’ ^ 

’ Hopkins, 229 ff. > Büro, C. R, l 77, 
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So long as a man is a good Hindu—a state of life, rather than 
a well-defincd System of belieft—so long as he obeys the rules 
of the caste to which he belongs, duly marries his daugliters, 
feeds Brahmans, performs pilgrimages, other considerations of 
morality do not greatly affect his mind, and lüs future is assured 
if only the relations whom he has left behind, on their part, 
perform the duty of attending to his wants in the other world. 
The soul when it leavcs the body is regarded as weak and helpless, 
and the death-rites then resolvc themselves into tcndance 
rather than worship. 

The series of rites by which the tendance of the soul is accom- 
plished is known as Sräddha, ‘ faithful, believiag and it 
provides for the gradual building up of a new body, with all its 
limbs and organs, to serve as a shclter for the disembodied spirit.- 
The rites should be repeated annually to strengthen and sustain 
this new body, but, as a matter of fact, they arc gradually 
discontinued as the memory of the dead becomes fainter and 
fainter; attention is concentrated on those who have recently 
departed, and those who have passed out of memory are com- 
memorated only in vague, general terms as a collcctive group. 
Thus, in Gujarät the death anniversary is kept up only for two 
generations.^ In the lower culture the rites asstime a purcly 
animistic form, as when Kunbis in the Central Provinces make 
Images of their ancestors in silver or brass, and when they 
become too numerous take them when they visit some sacred 
river and consign them to the water.^ Dhanwärs in the same 
Province do not perform the Sräddha, but in the month Kuär 
(September-October), on the day corresponding to that on which 
his father died, a man feeds his caste-fellows in memory of him, 
offers libations to his ancestors, pouring a double handful of 
water on the ground for cach one that he can remember, arid 
then one for all the others, faciiig east as he does this, not 
turning to three different directions as Hindus do.® In Bombay 
Chambhär curriers install a coco-nut among the house gods in 
the names of relations ; this is annually renewed, the old onc heing 
broken and the fragments distributed as Prasäd or holy food.® 

^ £. R. E. vi. 698 ff. * Stevenson, Riies, 165 ff. ; E. R. E. i. ^50 ff. 

• B. G. ix, part i, Introd. xxvii note. ’* üiissell, T. C. iv. 39. 

* Ibid. ii. 495. • Enthoven, T. CA. 267. 
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Among the forest tribes and the lower castes in the plains the 
customs are infinitely varied. Kliäsis make offerings to the 
dead sometimes periodically, and sometimes when they are 
needed in time of trouble, the Service taking the form of offerings 
of food of which the ancestral shades are supposed to partake.^ 
Nägas in Manipur endeavour to lay the wandering souls of the 
dead by communal rites performed annually, and they do not 
therefore crave, as Hindus do, for male offspring, because the 
rites are the business of village or clan, not of the family.^ 
Oräons perform in January the annual feast of the dead, called 
the Great Marriage because the bones of those who died recently 
are reunited to those of the older dead. These bones are treated 
differently according to the dates of the death of their owners, 
but in January they are collected, a banquet is given, and they 
are carried from house to house, each family pouring rice and 
wine into the jar which held the bones of the dead, and all are 
conveyed to a river where they. are buried in the sands.® 

Ghasiyas, a degraded tribe in the Vindhyan-Kaimür hills, 
after a death feed the brethren, and spread flour and ashes on 
the ground at the door of the kitchen.^ The son of the dead 
man goes a little distance along the road by which the corpse 
was carried away, calls him by name and invites him to partake 
of the offerings provided by his relatives. If he died in the 
normal way and not by the attack of a Bhüt or evil Spirit, 
he will reply from the burial-ground, / I am coming.’ Then 
his son returns to the house, and if his father died in the ordinary 
way he will find bis footprints, like those of a weasel, imprinted 
on the flour and ashes. His son sacrifices a white chicken and 
calls to his fatheris spirit, * Come and accept the offering! * 
Before strangling the chicken he pours a little corn before it 
and says, * If you are my father’s spirit will you accept the 
corn. Sit in the corner and bless your offspring ! ’ It is a good 
omen if the chicken eats the grain, but if it refuses it implies 
that ‘some sorcerer or enemy is detaining the spirit, with the 
object of letting it loose on its own family some time or other, 
and if they have failed to propitiate it, it will molest them. If 

* Gurdon, 109 1 * Hodson, Nagas, 98. 

* Dalton, 136 ; J. A, S, Ixii, part iii, pp. 12 1 

* See p. 231, below : cf. Russell, T. C, iv. 77; Mills, 130. 
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the Spirit does not answer from the burial-ground or leave ils 
marks on the flour and aslies, it is belicved that soine Bhüt has 
shut it up, and a rite must be performed to prercnt its return. 

Kharwärs, a tribc of the same dass, makc offcrings to the dead 
in the month of Säwan (July-August), consisting of chid<eus 
and cakcs laid near the hearth, whilc the house-mastcr calls 
out, ‘ Whatcver ghosts of the holy dead may be in my famiiy, 
may they accept the offcring and keep our- held and house free 
from troublc ! ’ ßut this tribe is becoming rapidly Hinduized, 
and employ a Brahman to repeat texts while the house-niaster 
presents the offcring, and they arc now beginning to do the 
orthodox Service at the Pitripakslia, or fortnight of the dead, 
in the dark fortnight of the month Bhädon (August-September). 
Even the degradcd Doms in the plains have a death-servicc, 
bathe aftcr the funcral, purify themselves by touching iron, 
a stone, or a piece of cow-dung, make an offering of rice and winc 
to the Manes, and on the tenth day slaughter a pig, cook and eat 
the mcat, and drink raw spirits tili they are all drunk.^ 

The custom of tendance of the spirits of the dead who have 
recently died is extended, as \ve shall see later on, to the revercncc 
of the eminent departed, or some form of licro cult. But in 
the lower culture of Northern India the thcorics current about 
the state of the dead are so vagiie that they cannot be formulated. 
Gonds, for instance, secni to have no conception of a spirit¬ 
land, of a Heaven or Hcll,"tind they seem to have bclicvied that 
the spirits of the dead wander about their old home and arc 
able to influcnce the livcs and fortuncs of their successors. 
But, possibly under Hindu teaching, they admit the fact of 
rcincarnation, sometimes in chlldrcn born in tlic famiiy, some- 
times as animals. But, likc the Khäsis and other Mon-Khmer 
tribes, they set up memorial stones in honour of men of eminence, 
and familics who have migrated often return to the parent 
village and erect their monuments.^ 

Observation of the likeness of persons of one generation to 
those who preceded them naturally suggests that ancestors are 
reborn in their dcscendants. The practice of burying dead 
children un^er the threshold of the house, in the hope that they 
may be reborn in some woman of the famiiy, is based on this 
^ Risley» T, C, i. 248. - Russell, T, C, iii* 92 f,, g6. 
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theory, Bisliiiois in thc Panjab bury dead infants in this way 
in the hopc of facilitating tlie return of their souls to their 
motliers, and others think that if a mother who loves her infant 
drops her milk on thc ground the soul of thc child will return 
to be born again, or it is supposed that if jackals or dogs dig 
Up thc body of an infänt and drag it in thc dircction of its 
fonncr lioiiic, it nicans that thc child will return to its mother, 
but that if they takc it in somc other dircction it will bc rcincar- 
nated in sonic other faniily.^ Somc other Panjab castes lay a 
dead girl baby under a tree, and examine thc place next morning 
to SCO if a wild bcast has dragged thc body towards its mothcr’s 
iiousc. If this should happen thc mother thinks it is a bad 
omen and mcans that shc will give birth to another girl, but 
if it is dragged away from thc house shc is glad and says, ‘ The 
. brother will comc/ - Such ideas of reincarnation prevail in thc 
Central Provinccs, but there is much variancc of belief, sonie 
asserting that thc dead in a glorificd state inhabit somc sort of 
a vHIage on this carth/^ Somc Kandhs are said to believc that 
the rcception of thc soul of an infant inte the family is complcted 
only wliea it is named on thc seventh day after iu birth, and 
that if |t dies boforc that time it is cxcluded from thc circle of 
future fcmalc births in thc family of wliicli there is onc less 
ehaucc, As male childrcn are specialiy desired this belief is 
said to bc a powerful incentive to female itifanlicide, but thc 
theory has not bcen iraced among thc tribcs in thc Central 
l^rovincesA The fact of reincarnation is sometimes attested by 
physical marks. Gonds make a mark on a corpsc witli soot or 
vermilion, and if subsequently such a mark is found on a new- 
born child it is held that thc dead man's spirit Jias been reborn 
in it.^ The fact is also coafirmed by an act of magic. üopäls 
suspend a lamp from a thrcaeJ, place the upper stonc of a corn- 
mill Standing on the lower, call out thc names of a serics of 
ancestors, and if either stone moves at a certain namc they com 
ceive that he has been reborn, while Taonlas drop grains of rica 
coloured with turmeric into water, repeat the names of ancestors, 
and when a grain floats at thc recital of a namc they think that 

* Harikbhaii Kaub 0 , ib i. ^90. ” P. (), i. 51, 
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ancestor has become reincarnate.^ Dhanwärs in the Central 
Provinces always ascertain from a wise man whether the souI 
of any dead relation has been born again in the child, and as it 
is thought that there may be a change of sex in transmigration, 
male children are sometimes named after women relations 
and female after men.- One of the best tests of reincarnation 
is that practised at the selection of a new Grand Lama, when 
the infants selected ‘ are confronted with a duplicate collection 
of rosaries, dorjes, &c., and that one particular child who recog- 
nizes the properties of the deceased Lama is believed to be the 
real re-embodiment According to a populär legend, the 
Emperor Akbar was in a former life a Brahman named Mukunda,, 
who carried out a course of austerities in order to induce Siva 
to make him an emperor. Siva refused to grant his prayer, but 
advised him to commit suicide at Prayag or Allahabad as a 
punishment for his overweening ambition. Mukunda agreed 
on condition that he might remember in a future birth the events 
of his present life. Siva agreed and Mukunda was allowed to 
record his memoirs on a copper plate and bury it at the sacred 
river Jumna. Years after he was reborn in the womb of Hamida, 
mother of Akbar, who, when he ascended the throne, went to 
Prayag and dug up the plate, with the tongs, gourd, deerskin, 
and other properties which Mukunda as an ascetic usedA In 
Bengal, when a woman gives birth to several still-born children 
in succession, it is believed that the same child reappears on 
cach occasion; to frustrate the dcsigiis of the evil spirit possess- 
ing the child, its nose or part of its ear is cut off, arid the body 
is cast on a dunghill.® 

The theory that the name is part of the personality suggests 
its conncxion with reincarnation, and early writers lay down 
that a child should be named after his grandfather, great- 
grandfathcr, or great-great-grandfather. In the lists of Indian 
kings there are many cases where a grandson is thus named, 
but at the present day it is generally hcld essential to avoid 

i Ihid, iii. 148, iv. 541. ® Russell, T. C. ii. 500. 
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a name resembling that of an ancestor, living or dead.^ Among 
Rajputs it sometimes happens that the birth-name begins with 
the samc consonant or syllable as- the appcilation of some 
emperor or eldcriy relative^ whom the social code forbids the 
child’s mother to address by name; in this case a second name 
is given which the mother can use without a breach of family 
etiquette.2 In Travancorc, howevcr,- the cldpst male ,child is 
called by the name of his patcrnal grandfat'her, and the first 
daughter by that of her paternal grandmother, as is the case 
among Tamil Brahmans.^ On this qiiestion of naming Sir James 
Frazer belicves that ' it is probable that in cases where a.belief 
in the rcincarnation of ancestors is either not expressly attested 
or has long ccased to form part of the populär creed, many of 
the solemnitics which attend the naming of children may have 
Sprung originally from the widespread notion that the souls of 
the dead come to lifc again in their namesakes^.^ 

The general cult of ancestors develops into that\of persoiis 
renowned for their piety and virtue, or distinguished in some 
other way. In this dass come the Sädhu,' the perfccted some¬ 
times identified with the Yogi or Jogi, holy men who by their 
austerities have gained Yoga or communion with the Divine.^ 
Such a saint having performed during his lifetime his own 
Sraddha, therc is no dangcr if the deatli-ritcs be omitted that 
he may become an evil spirit, but the anniversary of his dcath 
may be commemorated by a Service at his grave. This place, 
known as Samädh, ‘ profound meditation is a platform 
beneath which the holy man lies in a state resembling a trancc. 
The tomb is marked with the Impression of his sacred foot- 
prints, between which, in the case of Vaishnavas, a lotus flower, 
conch-shell, whofl or maefc may be found depicted, or in the case 
of Sarvär it may be marked by a Linga, and a nichc for holding 
a lamp may be provided.® The seat or bed of the saint is also 
venerated and kept unused. As the Sädhu is supposed to be 
in a condition of trancc, the corpsc is buried, not cremated. 
Ro\vs of such tombs may be seen near Maths or hermitages of 

* Ei Ä, E, ix. 132^ 165 ; Ilarikishan Kaul, C. R, i. 304 : cf. Ja'far Sliadf, 
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ascetics. Sonic are of more than local importance, and include 
those of worthies, like that of Kablr, the poet, at Maghär in 
tlie United Provinces,, who was half Hindu, half Musalmän, 
and is revered by followers of both religions; that of Dädu, 
founder of the Dädupanthi sect, a cotton-cleancr by profession, 
at Sämbhar, where his relics are shown; of the great Brahman 
saint, Dnyancsvar, at Älandi in the PQona District; of Zinda 
or Jinda and Kalyäna in the Panjab, and countless others.^ 
Many tombs of Musalmän saints are venerated both by Hindus 
and followers of Islam.® 

Many religious leaders or founders of sects havc become 
deified. The Jain Tirthankaras, saints who have obtained 
Nirväna, are revered though they neither interest themselves 
in, nor influence, human affairs.® Nänak, the Sikh Guru, and 
Gurdatta, son of Guru Hargoyind, are revered at their tombs 
or cenotaphs.* Räjputs venerate Deogi, who gave to Räna 
Sanga the charm which cnsured his victory, and a peacock’s 
feather with which he raised the dcad to life.® Dnyändeva, the 
gifted Marätha Brahman poet, has been deified under the title 
of Dnyäncsvar, and a tomb and tcmplc havc been raised in his 
honour at Älandi in Poona District, as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
his two brothers of Siva,.and his sister of the goddess Brahmi.® 

The next link between ancestor worship and hero cults is that 
of the Sati or Suttee, ‘ the virtuous wife ’, who, until the practice 
was prohibited by Lord William Bentinck in 1829, used to 
immolate herseif with her dead husband. Occasional instances 
of Sati äre still reported, and it is certain that any weakening 
of British rule would Icad to a rccrudescence of the practice. 
The primary motive of the rite is to provide female attendants 
for the spirit of the husband in the ncxtAvorld, a custom which 
used tili recently to appear spasmodically in the lower culture. 
The sluve-hülding White Kärens of Burma used to bury alive 
slaves with their masters. A small hole was jeft in .the grave 
through which the victim could breathe, and food was supplied 
to him for elevcn days, after which if he could rise unaided 
from the grave he becamc a free man; Danus, if a dead man had 
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slaves, buried half of them with him.^ It was a Thado, not 
a Lushai, custom on the death oLa chief to send out a party to 
kill people, in order that their heads might ador*n his monument, 
and their ghosts wait upon his spirit in the next world.^ Other 
motives also contributed to the immolation of the Hindu 
widow: the desire of her husband’s family to avoid the Claims 
of a childless widow on his estate; to prevent the poisoning 
of husbands ; the dread that the widow might be haunted by her 
husband’s ghost.^ 

To judge froni Indo-Germanic parallels, the custom was usual 
among families of the warrior dass, and though it appears from 
a reference in the Atharvavcda that the widow burned herseif 
or was burned by the relatives of her husband, it is not men- 
tioned in the Rigveda, which seems to recognize the remarriage 
of the widow to the brother of her dead husband. The custom 
would therefore seem to have been in abeyance during the Vedic 
age, but it was revived on the rise of Brahmanism, when it was 
based on the misinterpretation of a Vedic text.^ In later times 
the sacrifice was believed to purify the family of the father, 
mother, and husband of the widow, and if her husband died 
in a foreign land she was recommended to take his slippers or 
somc other articlc of his dress, to bind them on her breast, 
and after purification to ascend the pyre.® The practice was 
common among Räjputs, as well as the terrible rite of Johar, 
when on the capture of a fortress the women burned them- 
selves in the hope of escaping dishonour.® Akbar prohibited 
Sati, and on one occasion he personally interfered to pre¬ 
vent the death of a Räjput princess, when her sacrifice was 
demanded by the custom of the family.'^ Amar Das, the Sikh 
Guru, also prohibited it, and the Nambutiri, the most orthodox 
Brahmans of Madras, do not permit it or the shaving of the 
widow’s head.® Jang Bahädur, the Nepaline statesman, used 
his influence in vain to prevent it, and on his death in 1877 
several women were burned with his corpsc.^ 
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It was the custom that the Sati on her way to the pyre should 
mark the chief- gateway of a temple or fort with the impress of 
her hand steeped in vermilion, or she impressed on a stone 
these marks which were afterwards made permanent by chisel- 
ling and were worshippcd by her relations; marks of the kind 
were in quite recent times visible on gateways in Rajputana.^ 
The methods of conducting the rite varied. In Northern India 
she usually sat beside her husband’s corpse in a straw hut 
crected on the pyre which she set alight with a torch, and in 
Nepal she lay beside the corpse surrounded with inflammable 
materials, or if her courage failed she was forced into the flames 
by men who pressed her down long poles ; in other places, 
particularly in Southern India, fire was kindled in a pit into 
which she leaped.^ A blessing given by a Sati on her way to 
death was highly valued, her curses brought ruin on those against 
whom they were directed, and in Mewär the most solemn of all 
oaths is that on a Sati.^ 

At many places in Northern India, particularly on the banks 
of rivers or tanks, little masonry shrincs dedicated to a Sati 
may be see’n, and they often take the place of,<or include, those 
in honour of the Pitri or sainted dead. The shrine is often 
decorated with a rüde carving in stone representing the husband 
and his faithful wife, one of her arms resting affectionatcly on 
his neck, or if he died in battle she Stands beside him and his 
Chargen^ But the pcasant is not careful about the object of 
his devotion, and one of the pillars of the Revenue Survey has 
beeil found doing duty as the shrine of sime namcless Sati, 
Women come here and pray for boy babies or for the *health 
of husbands and children, and when they thank the Sati for 
jthe favours they place on her shrine some cornstalks in the form 
of the lucky Swastika. Perhaps the finest examples of such 
movements are the memorials of uncertain date of the Mandi 
Rajas, bearing inscriptions recording the date of each Raja's 
death, and of the number of queens, concubines, and slave girls 
who were burned on his pyre.® Even more grim than these are 
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the graveyards in which such memorials, venerated by the 
Räjput, stand : ‘ each sacred spöt termed “ the place of great 
sacrificc ”, is the hauntcd ground of legendary lore. Ainongst 
the altars on which hav.e burned the beauteous and the brave, 
the harpy (Däkini) takes up her abode, and stalks forth to 
devour the hearts of her victims. The Räjput never enters these 
places of silence but to perform stated rites, or anniversary offer- 
ings of flowers and water to the Mancs (pitri-deva) of Iiis 
ancestors.* ^ 

Other instances of sclf-dedication to the dead besides that of 
the widow may be mentioned. The immolation of a mother 
with her dcad childrcn scems now almost pcculiar to the Panjab, 
but it is referred to in one of Somadeva’s tales, in which a 
woman burns hcrself with her two dead childrcn, but in answer 
to her husband’s prayers Durga rcstorcs them all to life.- In 
the Näsik District a talc is told of two Kunbi brothers who 
happened to see a woman approaching their ficld. Each of 
them asserted that it was his wife, but she was in fact their 
sister. They werc so shamc-stricken that they lighted a fire 
and jumped into it, and to complctc the sacrifice their sister 
burned hcrself.^ Therc arc many cases of meu sacriheing them- 
sclvcs after the death of a bclovcd lord and master. When the 
great Raja Plarsha of Kanauj died his servants, friends, and 
ministers threw themselves over prccipiccs.'^ Tlic Arab geogra- 
phers teil of an Indian king who, when ho ascends the throne, 
has ricc cooked and served to his bodyguard : ‘ all those who 
cat the ricc are obligcd, when the king. dies or is slain, to burn 
themselves to the very last man ort-the very day of the king’s 
deccase In the same category is the custom, common 
among Tamils and Näyars of Southern India, of his subjects 
devoting themselves to death with their lord.^ Somadeva, in 
tclling a tale of the death and cremation of a king, says that 
* the commander-in-chief could not bear the thought that the 
king’s death had been brought about in this way, so lie entered 
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the fire ; for the actions of devoted followers are inexplicable 
According to Procopius it was the cjastom of the Ephthalites 
or White Huns that when a patron died his clients were placed 
in full health and strcngth in his tomb.^ 

The dose connexion of the Sati with the whole group of the 
sainted dead, men and women, is shown by the representation 
of the chthonic snake on her memorials, rising out of the 
masonry to receive the adoration of the descendants and typify- 
ing the ancestral spirits. Once upon a time in the Narbada 
valley three women became Sati^ and as they were burning two 
great snakes ascended the pyre and were burned with them. 
The people were satisfied that these were two wives of the dead 
man in a previous birth, and when the Sräddha was performed 
the rite,was done for six souls instead of four.^ In the most 
degraded form of the Sati rite the Kaurs, a Bengal forest tribe, 
honoured a deified Sati by sacrificing a fowl annually and a 
goat every third year, this mode of placating their tribal godlings 
suiting ill with the simple offering of fruit, grain, or flowers 
which Hindus make.^ 

Persons who have died' in battle, or have lost their lives in 
some unusual way, by accident or violence, are likely to become 
dangerous Bhüts and vex their descendants, The most eminent 
of these are often deified and worshipped by way of propitia- 
tion. The killing of a Brahman in particular is a deadly sin, 
and a tale is told of a Räjput prince who when hunting killed 
a Brahman by accident, and went to Chändod on the Narbada 
to do penance. As he slept under a banyan tree he saw the 
Brahman passing by. Recognizing the man he gave him all 
he had and then burned himself on the river bank. His soul 
was wafted straight to heaven, and now any one who bathes 
there on the day the Räjput died is cleansed from all sin, even 
that of killing a Brahman.® ^ 

Many Brahmans who were killed by accident or design have 
been deified. In Bengal a childless Räjput once consulted a 
Brahman, who directed him to stand next morning at a certain 
cross-road and behead the first man he met. To his 'horror, he 
first man he saw was his Brahman friend. He would have 
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drawn back, but the Braliman warncd bim not to hcsitate to 
follow his advice, merely stipulating that he should be installed 
as family god of the murderer. So the Räjput killed him and 
ever since he has becn worshippcd as a Brahm or Brahman 
ghost by the members of this Räjput’s clan.^ 

One of the most important of these deiiied Brahmans is 
Harsu Pänre or Harsu Bäba, whose cultus is now spreading 
rapidly from Bengal into Northern India. He was a Brahman, 
family priest of a Raja, one of whose wives was jealous of the 
Brahman’s influence over her husband. She hinted to the Raja 
that his chaplain was planning to dcpose him, so the Raja caused 
his house to be demolished and resumcd the rent-free lands 
which had been conferred on him. The cnragcd Brahman sat 
in Dharna, that is to say, he starved himself to death at the 
palace gate. When his friends took the corpse to Benares for 
cremation they found Harsu Standing on the Burning-Gliat, 
and he told them that he had become a Brahm or malignant 
Brahman ghost. He blessed the Raja’s daughtcr who had 
treated him kindly, but the Raja’s palace was destroyed, and 
only the gateway at which the Brahman dicd rcmains to recall 
the tragcdy. The present Raja’s family keep a room reservecl 
for him in the new palace, wehere pilgrims from far and ncar 
come to worship him with offerings of. Brahmanical foods and 
sweetmeats. If any one gains his desires through his inter- 
cession he presents a golden cow and a silvcr waistbelt, and feeds 
Brahmans in his name. His speciality is the exorcizing of evil 
spirits which cause disease, and as they are hcld to be of low 
caste, they cannot wdthstand the power of the sainted Brahman.^ 

Ratan Pänre, another holy Brahman, is worshippcd by the 
Kalhans sept of Räjputs of the Gonda District in Oudh. The 
last of their Rajas abducted the daughter of the Brahman, 
who starved himself to death, and as he died curscd the Raja 
and announced that as his eyes had fallen in through hunger 
such should be the fate of his descendants, exccpt the family 
of the junior Räni who had urged him to break his fast, and 
they would all be blind. His ghost invoked the spirit of the 
Sarju river which flows near the fort, but she refused to revenge 
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him and referred hini to the Ganges, but she sent him back to 
the Sarju, who agreed to help him on condition that he got the 
Raja into his power by inducing him to accept a present. So 
he gave a sacred cord to the Raja's family priest, and asked him 
to invest his enemy with it. When the Raja examined the cord 
he asked whence it came, and when he learned the truth, flung 
it away in horror. But the mischief was done, and that night 
a great wave rose from the river, on which sat the wraith of 
Ratan Pänre, and swept away the Raja’s fämily and his palace. 
Only a deep.lake now marks the spot, and the sudden changes 
of rivers flowing through alluvial soil suggested the legend.^ 

On the same lines is the tale of the Raja of the Hayobans clan of 
Rajputs in the Ghazipur District. Six centurics ago he seduced 
a Brahman girl, Maheni, a relative of his chaplain. She burned 
herseif to death and as she died cursed the Hayobans sept. 
So much trouble beset them that thcy were forced to abandon 
the place. Her cenotaph is worshipped to this day, but no 
member of the guilty clan will darc to visit their ancient home, 
as no one will eat or drink near the cenotaph of Harsu Pänre, 
because it is accursed on account of a Brahman murder.^ Nearly 
a Century ago a Brahman in Oudh who häd been ejected from 
his lands, gathered a pile of cow-dung in one of the fields and 
lay on it tili his flesh was eaten by worms, Since that day 
his fields are a waste of jungle grass in a sheet of rieh cultivation, 
and neither Hindu nor Musalman dares to plough them.® 

A Story of the same type is told in Rajputana. Udai Singh, 
Raja of Märwär, feil in love with the daughter of a Brahman, 
a worshipper of Äyämüta, the terrible Säkta form ,of the Mother 
goddess. To save her honour, the Brahman dug the Täpi Bäori 
or * well of fire \ slew his daughter, and offered in the flames 
her flesh to the goddess. He cursed the Raja that he should 
die within three watches, threc days and three years, and it 
was so. . The BrahmaiVs ghost again appeared to prevent an 
intriguc of Jaswant Singh, great-grandson of Udai Singh, 
Jaswant lost his senses, and recovered only through the devotion 
of Nähar Khan, one of his ofiicers. Sonie holy man exorcized 
the evil spirit which possessed the Raja, and caused it to enter 
a vessel of water, which they waved round Nähar Khan’s head, 
i Ouäh Gaz. i. 540 1 * W. Oldham, i. 55 i. * Baillie, C. R, i. 214. 
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whereupon the spirit seized him» As he died, Nähar Khan 
bound his descendants by a mighty oath that they should 
renounce the hereditary office of premier of Märwär, and since 
then it has been held by another sept.^ 

One of the Rajas of Almora in the lower Himalaya had two 
sons, one of whom feil into evil ways, and when he was disin* 
herited his younger brother, Gyän Chand, succeeded. Many 
years after the elder brother appeared in the guise of a religious 
mendicant, and Gyän Chand procured a gardener to slay him 
and his pregnant Brahman mistress. The dead man became 
a Bhüt or evil spirit, and is now worshippcd as Bholanäth, 
‘ innocent lord a title of Siva, of whom by and by he will 
become a manifestation. His mistress and her unborn child 
also became Bhüts and are particularly dangerous to gardeners. 
A small iron trident, the emblem of Siva, represents him, and 
it is placed in the corners of the peasants’ huts to guard them 
against any sudden calamity.- 

In the same locality Ganganäth, son of another Raja, qüarrelled 
with his family and became a mendicant. He carried on an 
intrigue with the wife of an astrologer, who murdered the man, 
woman, and her unborn child. All three spirits became so 
troublesome that it was necessary to appease them by erecting 
shrines in their honour, and now when any one is aggrieved 
by a powerful enemy he appeals to Ganganäth, who promptly 
avenges him. He sometimes possesses one of his worshippers, 
and through him promises suppliants all they desire on condition 
4 :hat they make offerings to his ghost, his paramour, and her 
child.® 

Räjputs are sometimes deified in the same way. Bhaira- 
vanand, a Räjput in Oudh, feil into a well and his two brothers 
refused to save him because it had been foretold that their rule 
would last so long as he remained at the bottoin of the well. 
Members of his sept still make annual pilgrimage to the platform 
raised to commemorate him.^ One of the Räjput heroines is 
the beautiful Rani of Ganor, who, when captured in her fort 
by a Musalmän, to save her honour invited him to a banquet. 
She invested him with a poisoned robe of honour and plunged 


* Tod, ii. 966 f. 

• IhidAi, 819 f. 


* Atkinson, ii, 817! 

* Oudh Gaz» L 285. 
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into the river from the battlement of her fort. She is worshipped 
as a local godling, and as the flesh of her conqueror was burnt 
from his bones, it is only natural that a visit to his tomb eures 
tertian ague.^ Ai^pther form of deification is that of eminent 
writers.^ Vedä-Vyäsa, the arranger of the Vedas, and perhaps 
another of the same name who compiled the Mahäbhärata,® 
has a shrine at Rämnagar, opposite Benares, in the ill-omened 
land of Magadha,^ where he established a Tirath or place of 
pilgrimagc.^ Vyäsa is regarded as patron of the twice-born 
classes, and Brahmans came from far to his shrine at Pandharpur 
in the Sholapur District to worship his image.® Tukäräm, 
the celebrated Marätha poet, is said to have been carried to the 
heaven of Vishnu in the god’s own car, and is now deified.*^ 
A still more remarkable case is that of Välmiki or Bälmik, the 
author of the Rämäyana, who has shrines in many places, 
and by a curious f.eat of hagiology, Aheriyas and Baheliyas, 
hunting castes in the United Provinces, claim descent from 
him.. Läl Beg, the sweepers’ godling, has been identified with' 
him, and both these worthies are included in the stränge 
quintet of godlings known as the Panchonpir, or five saints.^ 
The Rishi Paräsara, again, to whom some of the Rigveda hymns 
are attributed, who recovered the Vishnu Puräna, taught it, and 
wrote other books, receives divine honours. His careei: was 
chequered, for he was son of Saktri who was beaten by Raja 
Kalmäshapäda because he would not make room for him on 
a narrow path, whereupon the angry saint cursed the Raja to 
become a man-eating Räkshasa demon, and in revenge the 
monster devoured Saktri. In revenge his son Paräsara instituted 
a sacrifice to destroy the other R^kshasas, but the sages induced ^ 
him to abandon the purpose, and he scattered his holy fire on 
the northern slopes of the Himalaya, where, it still blazes forth 
at the phases of the moon, consuming Räkshasas, forests, and 

1 Tod, ii. 727 f. ^ CI Barth, 229. 

3 The Vishnu Purana (trans. Wilson,'272 f.) names twenty-eight -Vyäsas 
who arrahged the Vedas. 

^ See p. 59, above. 

5 M. Sherring, 173 ; ‘Greaves, ’94* 

® B, (?. XX. 455. ^ 

7 E. ie. E. xii. 467 ; Grant Duff, i, Introd. Ixvii f., 14 and note. 

ö P. V. 0 . i. I : Harikishan Kaul, C. P. i. 131 ff- ; Inä^ian Aniiquary, jd, 
290 J Crooke, T. C. i. 46, 104 ; Temple, Legends, i, 529 tf. 
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mountains.^ Dattatreya, the traditional author of the Tantras 
or Works dealing with the literature of the Säktas, worshippers 
of the female energy, re^arded by Vaishnavas as an incarnation 
of Vishnu, and by Saivas as an authority on the Yoga philo- 
sophy, has shrines in the lower Himalaya and in Southern 
India .2 The great deified Rajput saints are the Rishis Visvänaitra 
and Vasishtha, who ofhciated when the Agnikula or fire-born 
Räjputs were created from the fire-pit to aid the Brahmans 
agaihst the herctics.® 

Another dass includes castc, sectarial, or tribal worthies. 
Jhämbaji, founder of the Bishnoi sect, was an incarnation of 
Vishnu, and performed notable mirades; Ghäsidas, the leader 
of the Satnämis in the Central Provinces, was also a mirade- 
worker, and his disciples drink as nectar the water in which 
his feet were washed.^ Käyasths, the writer caste, worship 
Chitragupta, the recorder who attends the court of Yama, 
and produces the record of each man’s life at the Last Day.^ 
Many worthies of this dass are revered by Musalmäns, like 
Pir Ali Rangrez, patron of dyers, and Hazrat Däüd, or King 
David, by the Lohärs or blacksmiths, because it was he who 
taught the art of making mail armour.^ In the Central Provinces 
carters have a godling of their own, Ongham Pat, who greases 
their cart-wheels and lives in a hollow at the foot of dangerous 
passes, where the drivers dedicate a little oil to him in the hope 
that they may accomplish the ascent in safety.’’' 

The deified heroes of the forest tribcs occupying the Vin- 
dhyan-Kaimür ranges form a separate group. The chief of tliese 
is Raja Läkhan, who may be identified with Lakhanadeva, spn 
of the heroic Raja Jaichand of Kanauj, who was killed in 
A. D. 1194 in battle with the Musalmän invaders under the 
leadership of Muhammad Ghori.® There is an inscribcd pillar 
erected to his memory at Bhuili in the Mirzapur District, where 
lie is best known, but it is Strange that he, a Champion of 

1 Atkinson, ii. 805; Dowson, 230 f.; Macdonell-Keith, i. 493; Vishnu 
Ptmna, 4, 

2 /. JR. A. S, 1909, 633 f. ; Atkinson, ii. S05 ; B. G. xi. 302 f., xv, part ii, 
296 ; Balaji Sitaram Kothari, 86 ü. 

Tod, i, Introd. xxxiii ; J. R, A, S. 1913, 885 ff. 

Crooke, T, C. ii. 120 ff.; Rose, Gloss. ii. iioff.; Russell, T. C. i. 308, 
h- 337 ff* ^ Crooke, T. C. ü. 312. 6 Koran, Ixv. 80. 

' ih* 314. * Smith. OxfordiHisU 195. 
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a Hindu royal house, should have bcen deified by thc jungle 
tribes, while bis own people seem to do him little honour. His 
sister Bela, one of the fatal womcn, likc Draupadi in the Mahä- 
bhärata, figures in the tale of the war in which Jaichand was 
killed, and she has a temple on the Ganges. Another hero of 
this war, stränge to say, is a sweeper named Jokhaiya, who feil 
in action, and at his shrine in the Mainpuri District a sweeper, 
in consideration of a small fee, kills a pig and lets its blood 
fall on his altar. Ramäsa Pir used to be invokcd by the Pindäfi 
bandit women when these marauders started on a foray, and 
his figure stamped in gold and silver was found hanging on the 
necks of many of their dead. Another personage of the same type 
is Rai Singh, son of a chief in the Narbada valley, who also was 
killed in battle : ‘ having in thc estimation of the people become 
a god, hc had a temple and a tomb erected to him.' A man 
suffering from quartan ague visited his shrine and was cured 
by his intercession, ‘ others followed his examplc, and with like 
success, tili Rai Singh was recognized among them universally 
.as a god, and a temple was raiscd in his name. This is the way 
that gods were made all ovcr the world, and are still madc in 
India.' ^ 

One of the greatest of these deified men is Güga or Gugga, 
known as Zähir Pir, ‘ the saint apparent,’ or by another inter- 
pretation, Zahria Pir, * the poisonous saint ’, because in his cradle 
he sucked the head of a snake.^ He is also called Bägarwäla 
because he rcigned over the Bägar or prairies of Northern 
Rajputana, and he has a place of pilgrimage in the Bikaner 
StateA The stories told of him are a mass of legend. By one 
account he was a Contemporary of Prithiviräja bi Ajmer who 
was killed in battle with Muhammad Ghori in a.d. 1192. Others 
say that with his forty-five sons and sixty nephews he feil in 
battle with Mahmüd of Ghazni. Another Version is that he 
killed two of his nephews and was condenined to follow them 
into the lower world, but when he attempted to obey the order 
Mother Earth objected that he, a Plindu, could not enter her 
domains tili he was properly burnt. This did not suit him' 
because he was anxious to revisit his wife periodically, and 

' Sleeman, Rambles, 95. ^ Harikishan Kaul, C. J?. i. ui. 

^ K. D. Erskine, iii. A. 3871 
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so he became a Musalmän, and her scruples being thus removed 
Earth swallowed him and his horse alive.^ 

In the most elaborate Version of the story he was the son of 
Bächhal Rani, and his^sister gave birth to twins who were slain 
by Güga. Bächhal was a devotee of the saint Gorakhnäth and 
prayed to him for a son. After twelve years^ austerities the 
Guru appeared, but her sister Kächhal borrowed her clothes, 
personated her, and received from the Guru two grains of charmed 
barley, with the promise that on eating them she would be 
blessed with two sons. When Bächhal learned from the Guru 
that she had been cheated she continued her austerities, and 
two years afterwards he gave her a piece of charmed Gur or 
coarse sugar which she ate, and from this Güga, the son born 
to hpr, gained his name. But the Guru made it a condition 
of his favour that Güga should slay the twins w’hom his aunt 
had gained by fraud. When he had slain them his mother, 
Bächhal, ordered him to follow her, and so he disappeared. Some 
say he died in battle, others that he destroyed himself, and some 
declare that he went to Mecca where he became a disciple 
of one Ratan Häji, ‘ the pilgrim and that when hc returned to 
his old home the Earth opened and received him and his famoiis 
black mare Javädiya, ‘ barley-born She too was born as the 
result of magic, for when Güga, in one version of the tale, 
received the charmed barley-corns he gave one to his wife and 
the other to his mare, who gave birth to Javädiya.^ 

These legends give little clue to his personality. But he was 
probably a great chief who fought with the Musalmän invaders, 
and Hindu and Musalmän hagiolatry have joined in- shaping 
his legend. Again, there is much that is chthonic about him, 
and it may well be that his legend has been worked up with 
that of an old chthonic godling like Bhairon, consort of Mother 
Earth. This is more probable as he is a great snake godling 
who eures snake-bite at his shrine, and both Hindu and Musal¬ 
män Faqirs take offerings made to him and carry his Standard 
or Chhari from house to house and beg in August, when snakes 
are most dreaded. 

1 Ibbetson, 115 f.; Temple, Legends, i. 121 ff., in. 261 ff. ; Tod, ii. 807, 
843, J027, iii. 1453 ; AT. J. N, Q, Ui. 144. 

Harikisban Kaul, C. R. i, t 20 f.; hidian Aniiquayy, xi. 33 f. ; A, S. R, 
xvii. 159 ; Rose, Gloss. i. 171 ff. 
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Another village godling of the same type is Tejaji, who was 
a Jät by caste, and is widely worshipped in Rajputana. One 
day while he was grazing his cattle.he noticed that a cow 
belonging to a ßrahman went daily into the jungle, and milk 
dropped from her udder into a hole occupied by a snake. To 
save the Brahman from loss Tejaji promised the snake to supply 
it with milk daily. One day he was going to see his wife at her 
father’s house and he forgot to perform his contract. When 
he returned the snake told him that it was necessary that he 
should bite him. Tejaji admitted his right to do this, but 
asked to be allowed to bid farewell to his wife, and the snake 
gave him leave. On his way he rescued söihe of the. village cattle 
from robbers and was sorely wounded. , Mindful of his promise 
he returned to the snake as quickly-as he could. But as his 
body was covered with wounds the snake could find no place 
to bite him. -So Tejaji put out. his tongue, and the snake bit 
him there and he died. Jäts believe that the bite of any snake 
will prove innocuous if the patient ties a thread round his right 
foot and goes on repeating the name of Tejaji. His image 
represents him as a man on horseback, holding a drawn sword, 
while the snake is biting his. tongue, and nearly all Jäts wear 
round their necks an amulet engraved with his figure.^ He also 
seems to be an old chthonic godling who has become the focus 
of later legend. 

Besides the divine men of their own race and religion the 
Hindu peasant worships a number of Musalmän saints, the most 
important of whom are Bäba Faridu-d-din Shakarganj of 
Päkpattan in the Montgomery District; Jaläl Jahaniän Jahän- 
gasht of Uchh in the Bahäwalpur State; Bü Ali Qalandar of 
Pänipat in Karnäl District; Nizämu-d-din Quliya, the saint 
of the Thugs, at old Delhi—all in the Panjab; Muinu«d-din 
Chishti of Ajmcr; Shaikh Salim Chishti of Fatehpur Sikri, 
near Agra, and a legion of others whose tombs and Dargähs 
or shrincs are scattered over the land.® 

But it is i.i the Pachpiriya sect, followed by masses of the 
peasantry, that hagiology has been pushed to its extreme 
limits. They, as their name irapües, worship a quintet of 

' Watson, Gaz. 34 f.: K. D. Erskine, Gaz. iii A. 83 f, Rose, Ghss, i. 203. 

- For dctails see Ja’far Sharlf, 140 Ä. 
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saints or deiüed men, whose names difi'er from district to district, 
and form a most remarkable Collection, including both Hindus 
and Musalmäiis. Thcy include Amina, a deified Sati; Bhairon, 
Üie old Earth godling ; Kälika or Kala—all on the Hindu side, 
and on tiie Musalmäu saints like ’Ajab Salär, Hathile Pir, 
Rajab Salär, and Sikandar Diwäna. In an incongruous 
animistic group are found Langra Tär, ‘ lame wire *, reprcsented 
by a crookcd piece of wirc ; and Sobarna Tär, tlie bank of the 
river Subarnarckha, ‘ strcak of gold ’, in Chota Nagpur . The 
cultus is cliicfly coalined to the lowest castes, tho officiant being 
usually a Musalmäu Dafäla drummer, who gocs about with 
a party siaging the praises of Ghäzi Miyan and his martyrdom, 
with other legends connected with him. Low-castc Hindus 
worship some five of these worthies in the form of five wooden 
pegs fixed in the court-yard of the house, and the ßarwärs, 
a criminal tribe in Oudh, build in their houses an altar shaped 
like a tomb, at which the head of the faraily annually sacrifices 
a cock in the name of the Firs or saints, and offers cakes which 
are given to the Musalmän beggars who go about from house 
to house bcating a drum,^ 

The cultus centres round Ghäzi Miyän, * the honoured warrior 
who died fighting the infidcl ’, who was an historical personage, 
Sayyid Sälär Masa’üd, nephew of the cclebrated Mahmüd of 
Ghazni. He led au expedition into Oudh and was killed in 
battle at Bahraich in a.d. 1034.- Near the scene of his martyr¬ 
dom stood an ancient tcmple of the Sun, where he desired to 
bc buried, and his head is believcd to rest on the imagc which 
hc gave his lifo to destroy. It is now iinpossiblc tö analyse 
the complex of cults which centre round his name, a combina- 
tion which admirably illustrates the eclecticism of the peasant, 
and his tcndency to accept various beliefs which characterizes 
his religious system. His fcstivai is kiiowu as the Bijäh or sacred 
marriagc, and wc may comparc him with the band of youthfui 
lieroes, like Dülhadeo and others, cut off in their prime in some 
tragical way. From another point of view his ‘ marriage ^ may 
be compared with that of other consorts of divinities like the 
Earth Mother, as iadicating a fertility cult.^ 

^ For full details see F. IL E. ix. 600 f. 

- Elliot-Dowson, Hist. ii. 513 If. 

^ Cf. Frazer, 0 . B, * The Magic Art i. 120 il. 
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Aiiother worthy, Shaikh Saddu, has an equivocal reputation. 
He is identified with, or confounded witli, Mirän Sahib, a 
magician, worshipped in many places. He is said to have gained 
the mastery over Zain Khan, a Jinn, whom he treated with 
much cruelty. One day thc Jinn surprised his master in a 
state of impurity and slew him, but even in death he could not 
escape from the arch-niagician, who rules him in the worid of 
Spirits. Mirän Sahib is said to have been buried at Ajmer, 
but hc has a famous cenotaph at Amroha in the Moradabad 
District, United Provinces, By another account, the tomb at 
Amroha is that of Sadru-d-din or Shaikh Saddu, who was a 
crier to prayers in a mosque, and near him are those of 
Ghäziya or Ase his mother, and that of Zain Khan, the 
Jinn. But the tangle of his cultus cannot be unravelled. One 
thing is certain, that he is the special saint of women, who 
hold a secret Baithah or seance in his honour, at which they 
become possessed by him, fall into an ecstasy, do all kinds of 
Strange acts, particularly with thc object of obtaining children.^ 

Many of these divine men have attested their sanctity by 
miracles. These are performed at the tombs or shrines of the 
great Musalmän saints who are revered as much by the Hindu 
peasantry as by their co-religionists. Sakhi Sarwar once cured 
a camel's broken leg by riveting the bones together, and on 
the hill overlooking his tomb at Nigäha in the Dera Ghazi Khan 
District, Panjab, there once lived a terrible giant, who used to 
stand there at night and Iure unwary travellers to their death# 
Sakhi Sarwar and his four comrades waged war against him, 
and all of them except the samt were killed, but he slew the 
monster, and so great was his fall that the hill trembled to the 
base. Baba Faridu-d-din Shakarganj, * treasury of sugar \ was 
so called because he possessed the Dast-i-Ghaib, or ‘ hidden 
hand \ like^^the magical bag of world-wide folk-lore, which gave 
him anything he wished.^ Any devotee who can crush into his 
tomb at the lucky moment during his festival is assured of 
entry into Paradise, and the crowd Is so great that in spite of 
prccautions taken by the police, deaths or serious accidents are 
not uncommon. At the Gerar hill in the Wardha District, 

^ Ja'far Sharif, 139 ; Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, 375 f, ; J:>abistän, ii. 234, 335 ; 
Indian Aniiquary, xxiv. 125 ff,; Rose, Gloss, i. 638. 

^'Somadeva, i. 14 notc, 571 ; Tcmple-Steel, 423 ; Knowles, 21. 
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Central Provinces, is the tomb of Khwäja Shaikh Farid, and the 
zcolitic concretions found on the hill are assumed to be tlie 
petrificd coco-iiuts and other merchandise belonging to two 
mcrchants who mocked the saint, whereupon he turned their 
stockda-trade into stoncs, but on their rcpcntance he madc 
a fresh collection out of dry Icaves.^ Bü ’Ali Qalandar used to 
ride about on a wall, and at Yennür in the Dharwär District 
the saint Abdud-razzäq Qäderc rode with a snake-whip in his 
haud on a scorpion-bridlcd tiger. But one day he went to meet 
the ßijapur saint, Khwäja Bandanawäz, whose little son 
mountod a wall and rode to rcceive the tiger-king. He was so 
discomfited that he died of mortification, and the Khwäja 
cursed his little son for causing the death of the holy man, 
and he too died,^ Two holy men at Poona and Kolhapur used 
also to ride about on walls, and the saint Räjan Quttäl once rode 
on a wall from Delhi to Uchh with a snake in his hand which 
he used as a whip, and if you doubt the story the marks of 
his whip may still be scen on the glazcd faience preserved on 
the wall at Uchh.^ Wonders of this kind are readily belicved 
by the peasant, 

JMiracles are constantly worked at the tombs of thcsc worthics ; 
iu fact, a respectablc tomb or shrine cannot becoine populär 
unless it can show wonders of this kind. Sayyid Yusuf, buried 
at Patna, a{)pcared to a blind weaver who determined to kill 
hiinself rather thau face poverty, and promised that he would 
recover his sight next day oa condition that hc scarched for his 
tomb and proclaimed its virtuos. It has since then niaintained 
its reputation, and though it is a inere hcap of clay witliout an 
endowment, the weaver and his dcsccndants have llourishcd oa 
the contributioas of those wdio have found relicf.^ Thcrc is 
a tomb at Ajudliia in Üudh, knowa as Tlmbakhsh, ‘wisdom 
bestower to which children arc takeii to makc them learn 
quickly, aiwi another at Faizabad is known as FazluT-haqq, 
‘ the gracc of God at which swcctmcats arc offered every 
Thursday to bring good luck.^ It may be noted that wisdom 
may also be acquired by taking a plant of Soma {Asclepias acida) 

‘ Graul, 1971, 515. B. G. xxii. 789. 

Ibid. xviü, partili, 104, xxiV 318 ; Malik Muhammad Die, 163. 

^ Buchauan, i. 82 f, ^ P. N. 0 . iv. 143. 
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after fasting for three nights and recitiag charms, eating it 
a thousand times, and drinking it infused in water for a year, 
or by drinking the fermented juicc for a montli.' At Ahmadabad 
the saint Müsa Sohäg lias live tombs, wlücli arc thus accounted 
for: the saint was reputed to be a succcssfui rain-maker, and 
once whon the rains were too heavy and the saint was asked to 
stop the downpour, he so disliked popularity that he prayed the 
carth to cover him. The king tried to dig him out, but four times 
he showed his head in a different place. At last the kiirg tried 
to olfer flüwers to him, and this time his head appeared outsidc 
the raosque enclosure. So now he has live tombs, each erected 
at one of the scenes of his manifcstation.’^ A tomb in Thäna 
District gained its reputation because the saint is supposed to 
have compellcd the British to leave the place. The Peshwa 
scnt a pall to cover it and ordered that the tomb should bc 
repaired, but as there was some difficulty in finding rnatcrials 
the saint appeared in person, and without any hclp quarried 
and dressed the five blocks of stone which now cover his grave.“ 
The tomb of Sayyid Sälär at Bahraich is held in high reputc for 
the eure of blindness and leprosy.'*. 

Some herocs sharc in the story of the Hcadless Horseman, 
a legend probably based on the custom of cutting off the head 
of a noted criiuinal to prevent his ghost from walking.® The 
head of tlie saint Hazrat Pir Zari w'as cut off in battle, but he 
went on fighting without it, and finally feil dead calling out 
‘ llaq ! flaq I ’ ‘ The Lord! the Lord 1 ’ and asking, ‘ Are not 
my cnemy’s villagcs turned upsidc down yct ’ On tliis every 
villagc in his territory was overturned, cxcept one bclonging to 
a Brahman girl, and the ruins are there to authenticute the 
story. These talcs of overturned villagcs arc told of many 
ruins. One was destroyed because the Raja scduccd a Brahman 
girl; another because of the fatal curiosity of the Raja who 
asked why the raiment of the saint Mirän Sahib gave forth 
a divine perfume ; a third because a Buddhist Raja gave a lady 
saint a dish of cooked rats, which came to lifc when shc touched 
it; a fourtli because a Raja afflicted by an ulcer used to kill 

* Soniadcva, ü. 0^7, “ D. G. iv, 281» 

3 Jbid. xiv, 22 1 . * ./. A’. A. S. 1911, p. 195. 

^ Cf, U, R. E. vi, 537 ; Cakutia Review, cUii. 158 Ih 
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a child daily as a cure.^ The first Musalmän invader of Orissa 
was beheaded on account of ill success by his sovereign, but 
his mutilated trunk rode back to the fort, his head hoveriiig 
in the air behind him, When he entered the gate he asked for 
betel, but the garrison refused to give it, saying that his head 
was so high in the air that it could not eat. ‘ Then it is not the 
will of Allah/ said the lips, * that my head should rejoin my 
body. Go back, therefore, 0 head of mine, and be buried in 
the king’s city/ and so it was.“ 

. One of these headless creatures, known as the.Dhündh, * trun- 
cated is greatly dreaded. Chamär curriers believe it to bc 
the ghost of a Musalmän martyr, without head, hands, or feet, 
who rides about with his head tied on the pommel of his saddle, 
and calls outside the doors to people at night. Any one who 
answers him dies or goes mad, and when he is about people 
take care to keep indoors at night.® In Bengal the spirit of 
a man who has led a notoriously infamous life becomes a Bhüt 
known as Kandha Käta, ‘ he who was cut off at the shoulders \ 
As hc is headless, no Ojha exorcist can * lay ’ him because hc 
cannot hear his charms. He haunts marshy and lonely places, 
leads travellers astray, and unaccountable deaths are attributed 
to him.^ This, as we shall see, is one of the reasons which cause 
the intense fear of decapitation as a punishment. 

The curses of deified men are highly dangerous. A famous 
saint appeared at the great city of Valabhi, now ruined, in 
Käthiawär, but. no one, save a pottcr^s wife, would cook for 
him. So he cursed the city and warned the potter and his 
wife to leave the city, and he adjured the woman not to 
look back. But when she reached the seashore she, like Lot's 
wife, disobeyed the order, and she was turned into a pillar of 
stone. At that moment Valabhi was destroyed.^ The taboo 
against looking back appears in many tales : -vvhen the goddess 
Chandesvari was invited to come to Southern India she warned 
the Brahmans to walk in front and not to look back, but they 
disobeyed the order and she relused to move further; in a 

* Führer, 69, 270; N. L N. Q, ii. 21, 56, 189 f. 

“ Hunter, Orissa, ii. lo : cf. Forbcs, Räsmälä, 249 ; B, G. vüi. 436, xü. 457 ; 
Otidh Gaz, i. 308, 311, 

^ Briggs, 133 f. * Gait, C. It i, 199. ® Forbes, Räsmälä, 14. 
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Kashinir tale the hero is warned not to look back lest he should 
be chaiiged into a pillar of stone ; moumers ia Northern India 
on leaving the cremation ground dare not look back lest their 
Söuls may be detained by the dead.^ 

A remarkable type of tomb is known as Naugaza or Naugaja, 
because they arc nine yards long, the extraordinary length of 
the tomb being considered to add to the dignity of its occupant. 
Several such tombs have been found in Rajputana and else- 
where. At Bälabägh the tomb of Hazrat Lüt, the patriarch Lot, 
is.380 yards long; those of Aiyub or Job, and Shis or Seth arc 
of a proportionate size ; the Ghäzi, onc who died in battle with 
the infidel, and the Shahid or martyr, are honoured in the 
Same way; one celebrity who was buried in the Peshäwar 
caatonment kept on growing tili his tomb threatened to obstruct 
the thoroughfare, and the authorities were compclled to build 
a wall to keep him in.^ It has been supposed that the niue- 
yard tombs date from the Buddhist period, but this is not 
certain.^ They arc naturally regarded with reverence, and 
bathing at onc erccted in the Panjab over a Musalmän worthy 
is. supposed to eure barrenness.^ . 

The peasant regards the European as an inscrutablc personage, 
endowed with various -uncanny powers. He respccts his tomb 
sometimes from personal affection or fear, and he thinks that 
intcrfercnce with it may disturb a dangerous ghost. At Benares 
the tomb of Major Kittoe, the architect of the College, is respected, 
and 110 one darcs to lay his foot on the railing, much less on 
the tomb itself. At Murwäri in the Bhandära District, Central 
Provinces, the tomb of Mrs. Cläre Watson is kept smeared with 
turmeric and lime, and offerings arc made to it in the hope of 
cnsuring good crops.® At Sirur in Poona the tomb of Colonel 
W. Wallace, which he wisely provided with an cndowment, is 
worshipped on Thursdays and Sundays in fulfilment of vows 
made for the eure of barrenncss and other spirit-sent ailments; 
ncwly märried pairs touch it to protect themselves from evil 

^ Thurston, T.C, vii. 171 ; Knowles, 401 with references ; N,LN.Q, 
ii. IO» V. 185, 

- A. S. R. i. tjS, 130, xiv. 40, xxiii. 63 ; Oliver, 135 f., with a photograph; 
Roj^e, Gloss. i. 02.i f. 

•* J. R. A. S. xiü. 205 ; P. N. Q, i, 49, 109. 

*' Rose, Glüsa. i. 209. ■» KussoH, Bhandära Ga::, i. 40 ; A, S, R. xvii, z. 
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Spirits, incense is burnt, coco-nuts, sweetineats, and sugar are 
distributed, and people who eat meat perform tlie Kandüri rite 
in honour of that model woman, Bibi Fätima, daughter of the 
Prophet, by killing a goat outside the graveyard, offering it 
at the tomb, and distributing the meat to beggars. The coloners 
ghöst is said to ‘ walk ’ at the new and full moon, and his 
reputation is said to rcst on the fact that he captured one of the 
strongest forts in the Deccan.^ In the same District the tomb 
of an Englishman has come to be known as Rämdcval of the 
temple of Räma, an old Ramoshi woman lives near it, pours 
water over it, keeps a lamp burning, and allows no one who has 
eaten meat that day to visit it, becausc she belongs to the 
Rämbakht sect of her tribe, who worship Räma and never eat 
meat.^ The tomb of M, Raymond, a Frcnchman, who built 
a gua factory at tlyderabad, is greatly respected. On the 
anniversary of his death the troops perform the ‘ honours of 
celebritics by illuminating the tomb, firing salutes, feasting on 
sweetmeats and reciting tales of his valour and bcncvolence 
The ghost of Captain^ Cole, who was killed at Travancore in 
1809, is propitiated by offerings of wine and cigars, and that 
of a bibulous offidal who died^at Muzaffarnagar in the United 
Provinces with beer and whisky.'^ 

* B, G, xvüi, part in, 447 f.; Grant Duff, ii. 380 : on the Kandüri rite scc 

Ja’far Sharif, 138. - B, G. xviii, part i, 413. 

® Bilgrami-Wilmott, Hisiorical and Desoriptive Sketch of the Nizain^s 
Dominions, ii. 802 f. 

* i. 104 ; Sleemau, Rambles, 223 notc ; Thurston, Notes, 296. 
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In the last chapter instances were given of the respect paid 
to, and the cultus of, eminent personages, Hindu and Musalmän 
saints, and even of Europeans. Here some morc cxamples may 
be given of the belief in the protcctivc powers of historical 
persons venerated on account of thcir piety, virtues, or heroism. 
It must, however, be remarked that the peasant of the present 
day pays little or no attention to some of the greatest figures 
in the national history. Alexander the Great, for instance, is 
well known as a worker of miracles and a mighty magician, 
but his reputation has becn for the most part based on Musal¬ 
män tradition. Buddha, with the disappearance of the System 
he founded in the Peninsula, would have completely passed out 
of knowledge if he had not been taken over by the Vaishnavas, 
who adopted much of his beliefs and practices, as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. It illustrates the current ignorance of his life 
and Work that many Images of him or of other personages 
connected with Buddhism have been utilized by the peasant 
as representatives of the village godlings, female as well as male. 
Asoka or Harshavardhana, or, to comc to later times, the 
great Musalmän kings or emperors except Akbar and his 
minister Birbal, have little place in populär tradition. 

To begin with the heroes of the Vedic age, the great Rishis, 
saints or seers, regarded as men who once lived on earth, usually 
seven in number, are identified with the seven stars in the 
constellation of the Great Bear, and they receive worship as 
ancestors of the Brahmanic Gotras or section to which they gave 
their name.^ Next come the heroes of the epic. Some of these, 
like Räma, Sita, or Krishna, have been included in the ofificial 
pantheon, while others hold a lower rank. The Pändava 
heroes of the Mahäbhärata are closely connected with the 
Plimalaya, because under Orders from Vyäsa the sage they 
rctired to the northern mountaihs after the Great War. Here 
* Macdonell, F. M, 144 ; J. Wilson, ii. 13 ff. 
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in many places rocks or streams are veneratcd in connexion 
with their wanderings. At one place some grey granite boulders 
are said to have been thrown by them in sport, at another the 
finger-marks of Bhlmsen or the marks of the hoofs of his charger 
are shown, at a third the Pachisi board on which they gambled.^ 
There are two sets of his Images at Benares, and one of the local 
iairs commemorates the fast of Bhimsen.^ It is remarkable that 
their cult is most widely developed in the south, doubtless 
because the immigrant Brahmans from the north brought it with 
them and desired to conncct their Dravidian converts with 
the heroes of the Great War. There the village Mother is oftcii 
called Draupadi, the common wife of the five brethren, and 
their worship, which has now adopted a purely animistic tinge, 
is regardcd as a rival of that of Räma or Siva, the Brahmanical 
deities, and Brahmans take no part in the Service of the Pän- 
davas*^ Further, in many places the Kistvaens, the work of 
some branch of the Dravidians, are known as Panda Kuli, 
‘ Pändavas’ shrines and are attributed to a dwarf race which 
once occupied the Nilgiri Hills.^ Kunbis in the Deccan worship 
six stones representing the five brethren and their mother 
Kunbi as field-guardians, and by a stränge feat of hagiology 
Banaväsi in North Kanara is said to be the place where they 
spent the twelve years of their banishment from Indraprastha 
or Old Dclhi.s 

Next to Räma and Sita, one of the most famous is Hanumän 
or Hanumah, ‘ he with the great jaws also known as Mahäbir, 

‘ great hero or Märuti, ‘ born of the winds the great Langür 
ape {Semnopithems entellus). Some writers have tried to trace 
him back to Vrisha-Kapi, ‘ the excellent monkey \ favourite 
of Indra in the Rigveda, but he does not appear to have been 
the object of a special cult,® and to say that the cult of the ape 
is based on the Veda or the Rämäyana, when in the latter he 
helps to recover Sita for Räma, is ‘ putting the cart before the 
horse as ‘ any uncivilized Indian would surely fäll down and 
wmrship at his first sight of an ape It is remarkable that it 

‘ Atkinson, ii. 281 f.' ^ M. Sherring, 67, 177, 217. 

3 Oppert, 97 f.; Barth, 253 ; J. P. A. S, 413. 

4 Thurston, T. C. i. 123. ^ B. G. xxi. 47, xv, part ii, 264 note,. 

® Macdonell, V. M. 64 ; Barth, 265 ; E, R, E, i. 491, 

7 Lyall, Asiaiic Stuäies, i. 18. 
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would not be easy to supply a parallel to this cult of apes bcyond 
the limits of India. Some non-Aryan tribcs venerate the monkey ; 
he is the tribal deity of the wild Suiri in Bengal, the Bhuiyas 
of Keunjhar identify him with Boräm, their Sun godling7 
In the Gäro creation legend the hulock or gibbon ape [Hylobates 
Jwolock) was first formed to keep the Earth Mother from falling 
asleep and neglecting her duties, Hanumän and the brown 
monkey being later creations, and the Lushais are forbidden 
to kill the animal because at the first great eclipse a man and his 
wife were turned into gibbons.^ 

As a village guardian Hanumän is the great scarer of spirits, 
and his images combinc the animal with the anthropomorphic 
form, and in the epic hc acts and speaks like a human being. 
His image is foundguarding the entranccs of towns and villagcs, 
as well as the shrincs of the gods, and all the forts erected in the 
Deccan by Siväji may bc known by his image placed inside the 
main gate.^ He is also the impersonation of virile strength, one 
of the many consorts of the Earth Mother. Women smear his 
image with oil on Saturday, his day, and those who are barren 
go to his shrine at dawn, Strip themsclvcs naked and embrace 
hirn.'^ In the Deccan when a patient is posscssed by, a spirit 
he is seated in front of Hanumän’s image, and his brow is 
marked with ashes taken from the pot öf incense which burns 
before him.^ He is believed to be closely connected with human 
beings, and in the Central Provinces and elsewhere his position 
seems to rest on the belief that monkeys were the aboriginal 
lords and owners of the soll before man came on the scene.® 
The Jethwa Räjputs trace their descent from him, ‘ and confirm 
it by alleging the elongation of the spine of their prlnces, who 
bear the epithet of long-tailed ’’ Ränas of Saurashtra *, and the 
wild Bhuiyas call themselves Pavanbans, * children of the 
wind *, an allusion to his name Märuti, that is to say, descended 
from the Maruts, Vedic storm-gods—beliefs which are possibly 
based on totemism.’ Monkeys are evcrywhere rospected and 
their lives are protected by an effective sanction. 

Two heroes of the Mahäbhärata occupy a large place in 

^ Buchanan, i. 467 ; Dalton, 147. 2 Playfair, 83 ; Shakespear, 103. 

3 B. G. X. 335. * Campbell, Notes, 260 ; Hartiand, P. P, i. 124. 

® B. G, xxii. 141. ® Russell, T. C, i. ^14. 

7 Tod, i. 137 ; B. G, ix, part i, 127 ; Dalton, 140. 
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populär worship—Bliimsen and Bhishma. The former is the 
burly hero of thc epic, renowned for his gigantic strength, 
irascible temper, and great courage, jovial and jocular when 
in good humour, but brutal whcn his passions were aroused. 
It is Strange that he has becomc onc of the chief godlings of 
the Gonds, reprcsented by a piece of iron fixed in a stone or 
on a tree, or he is guardian of thc kitchen, and thc mark of his 
club is depicted on the wall.^ Some branch of the tribe call him 
Bhiwäsu, and reprcsent him by a rüde stone smeared with 
vermilion, or by two pieces of wood standing three or four feet 
out of the ground, which are supposed to have a phallic signifi- 
cancc. He is served by a hedge-priest, known as Bhümak, 

‘ he of the soil and on Tuesdays and Saturdays he-goats, 
chickens, and coco-nuts are offered to him. At the beginning 
of the rainy season thc Gonds subscribe funds for a special 
offering, the Bhümak seizes a cow belonging to the headman and 
sacrifices it in the presence of the people. Others smear his stone 
with vermilion and offer incerise with animal sacrifices and a wine 
oblation. Then the Bhümak becomes possessed, falls into a trance, 
shakes his head and leaps frantically, when he announces whether 
the godling has or has not accepted the sacrifice.*^ Brahmans 
keep a fast on his day, the ilth of Jeth (May-June), but they 
say that this is done only as a joke because with his great 
appetite Bhlmsen could not fast on the holy eleventh days of 
the year, and induced Krishna to prescribe only one of them as 
his fast day.® In Benares it is said that he determined to fast 
on this day, but after midday he fainted through hunger and 
thirst, so his friends heaved him into the Ganges to bring him 
to his senses, and Hindus observe the day as Nirjala Ekädashi, 
I ithof the light half of Jeth (May-June), ‘abstainingfrom water’, 
bathe in the evening, and smear their bodies with powdered 
sandalwood.^ 

Crowds of them collect round the Durga temple at Benares, 
where tbey are fed by visitors, and they are ruled by a Veteran 
who is much feared by his brethren.® Many years ago two 
Buropean officers were mobbed at Brindaban and driven into 

‘ Grant, 323 ; Russell, T. C. 976., 126 f. ^ Hislop, 16, 23!. 

» Stevenson, mus, 299. ^ M- Sherring, 217. 

• M. Sherring, 158 ; Greaves, 89. 
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the Jumna, where one of them was drowned, because they killcd 
a monkey.^ As a fertility charm probably, a Raja at Krishnagar 
in Bengal is said to have performed the marriage of a pair of 
monkeys, the rite being supervised by a host of Brahman Pandits.^ 
In the Konkan it is believed that a gun with which a monkey 
has beeil killed will never shoot straight again, but the wild 
Käthkaris who make catechu in the jungle disguise themselves 
in-womcn’s dress, shoot them with bows and arrows, and eat 
them,^ A stränge tale comes from Gorakhpur in the United 
Provinces that the village potters used to catch a monkey 
every year and crucify it at the boundary, the object being to 
overawe thcsc animals who interfered with their work, but it 
may be an unconscious survival of human sacrifice.^ 

Stone pillars are often known as the Läth or cudgels of 
Bhimsen, and some of them, like that at Kakaon in the Gorakh¬ 
pur District, are really the pillars on which Asoka inscribed his 
cdicts/*" In Bengal Gorakhnäth the saint is said to have revered 
him when he was benumbed with cold on his journey to the 
Himalaya, and made him lord of the hills from the source of 
the Ganges to Bliutan, in which area he is held in high repute, 
and lic is said to have substituted the sacrifice of buffaloes for 
that of human beings.® 

BMshrna, tlie second hero of the Great War, owes his repute 
to his tragical cnd. His body was so covered by the arrows shot 
at him by Arjuna that when he feil from his chariot they held 
him up, and he lay, as it were, on a couch studded with darts. 
Following this modcl ascetics at holy placcs may be seen lying 
on beeis studded with nails, the points of which are often not 
so Sharp as the pious people who attend them suppose. The 
power of enduring the penaiice is partly a matter of habit, 
but in some cases tlic suffering of the penitent is relicved by 
a dose of Gänja, the narcotic intoxicant made from the female 
flowers of hemp [Cminabis saiiva)? With this form of penance 
may be compared the practice of the Uriya medium who becomes 
possessed and sits on a pile of sharp thorns, when if he is truly 

1 Heber, ii. 6 : cf. von Hügel, 58 f. ^ Bholananth Chandra, i. 19. 

3 B. G. X. 43. ^ N, L ’N. Q. iii. 146. 

s J. R, A, S. 1917, p. 373. ® Buchanan, iii. 38 f. 

’ For photographs of such penitents see Greaves, 54 ; Hussell, T, C. ii. 98. ’ 
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inspired the thorns break under his weight and are powerless 
to pierce his skin, or of the votaries at Settikulam in Trichinopoly, 
particularly those who have been relieved from disease at the 
shrine, wbo fling theirfselves on pilcs of thorns before the 
goddess.^ 

Bhishma is also revered on account of a typical act of Hindu 
devotfon. When his father Säntanu wished to marry a lovely 
wife her relations objected that Bhishma was heir to the throne, 
and that if she bore a son he could not succeed. So Bhishma 
vowed that he would never marry nor become the father of 
children,® In the month of Kärttik (November-December) 
women observe a five days’ festival in his honour. They send 
lights to a Brahman’s liouse, whose wife during the festival 
must lie on a place in the floor smeared with cow-dung, closc 
to the lamps, which it is her duty to keep alight. The lamps are 
filled with sesamum oil, and red wicks \Vound round sesamum 
twigs are placed in the lamp saucers. Each evening the women 
prostrate themselves before the lamps or walk round them. 
They bathe on each day of the festival, eat only one meal a day, 
consisting of roots and cercals, and drink only mill'. The rieh 
contribute for the Brahman a silver lamp-saucer, with a golden 
wick, clothes, and money. At the early morning bathe of the 
last day five lighted lamps made of dough are placed, one at 
the entrance of the town or village, and the others at the cross- 
roads, under a sacred Pipal tree, at a temple of Siva, and on 
the banks of a pond. After the lamps have gone out the black 
from the wicks is rubbed on the eyes and fingers of the 
worshippers, and their toe-nails are anointed with the remainder 
of the oil. The objects usdd indicate that the rite is intended 
to induce Bhishma to keep away evil spirits. 

A legend is told to explain the ceremony. Once upon a time 
a childless Raja threatened to kill all his Ränis unless one of 
them gave birth to a child. One of the Ränis who had a cat 
announced that she had been delivered of a girl, who was to 
be shut up for twelve years.® This was done, but when the time 
for the girl’s wedding came the Räni could not produce her, 

^ S. W. Rice, 75 f.; Hemingway, i. aSg. 

® Compare the renunciation of his rights by Chonda of Mewär, Tod, i. 
323 f. 

“ Cf. Fraser, G. JB.' Balder the BeautifuI i. 12 ft. 
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until Bhishma, who was pleased with the cat for taking care of 
the lamps at bis feast, turned her ihto a beautiful girl, but 
her tail remained as it was before. Every one admired her and 
kept her secret, but whcn the bride started with her husband 
her tail dropped off. Hence Hindu ladies use the lamp-black 
and oil of Bhishma’s feast-day as valuablc aids to beauty.^ 
A similar tale of ‘ The Cat who becamc a Queen ’ appears in 
Kashmir, and cases of transformation of this kind are common 
incidents in the folk-tales.^ 

Two remarkable instances of hero-worship are recordod in 
Rajputana. When Mänik Rai dcfended Ajmer against the 
Musalmän invader his infant son, Löt, was slain. The Chauhän 
sept of Räjputs to wliich he bclonged still worship him as a 
houschold godling under the title of Putra, or ‘ son of the 
family *, and as whcn he was killed he was wearing a silver 
Chain anklet, some of his race wcar this ornament. In fact, 
in every Räjput family therc is a Putra who met an untimely 
death and has become dcificd.^ The warlike Räjputs are 
naturally hero-worshippers, and the Chhatri or canopy in carved 
stone which they raise as a memorial of the eminent dead 
naturally fornis a focus for this form of worship.^ But the most 
famous of thcsc Räjput monuments is that at Mandor in the 
Märwär State, whcre a building is erected before a rock on which 
are carved ‘ statues of the knight-errants of the desert, armed 
cap-ä-pie, bestriding steeds whose names are as deathless as 
their riders, all in the costumes of the times in which theylived. 
They are cut out of the rock, but entirely detached from it, and 
larger than life.* ^ 

In recent times poIitical agitation among the Maräthas has 
led to the deification of Siväji, the founder of their state, and 
tales have been invented that his passing was marked by the 
simultan'feous appearance of a comet and a lunar rainbow, as 
well as by an earthquake.® 

Another remarkable development of hero-worship is the 

^ P- iV, 0 . iii. 181 f.; H. H. Wilson, ii. 201 fif.; A, B. Gupte, n. 

^ Knowles, 10 ff.; Steel-Temple, 419 ff. 

^ Tod, i. 288, 326, ü. 952. 

* Tod, ii. 888, 1034, iii. 1770; Growse, Maihura, 306, with a photograph. 

® Tod, ii. 842 ff.; K. D. Erskine, iii. A. 196 ff. 

® Grant Duff, i. 228 note. 
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deification by criminal or nomadic tribes of notorious robbers. 
Doms in Bihar worship Gandah, said to have been hanged for 
thcft many years ago, and Syäm Singh, another worthy of the 
same dass; Dusädhs worship famous criminals of their caste 
i.nder the names of Goraiya, Sälhes, or Kärikh.^ At Sägar in 
the. Central Provinces Madhukar Sah, a noted outlaw, has a 
shrine on the spot where, after execution, he was cremated, and 
rteople who make vows there are said to be cured of fever.^ 
Vagrant Banjäras in the United Provinces worship Mäna, 
apparently a deified thief, and offer animal sacrifices which are 
said to be the commutation of a more brutal rite in which a child 
used to bc stupefied with toddy or palm-juicc and sacrificed 
linder a tree with orgiastic rites, and they reverence Mitthu 
Bhükiya, who was once a notorious freebooter.^ 

The importance of the part played by hero-cults in the evolu- 
tion of religfon has recently attracted much attention. ‘ If this 
treatise’, says L. Farneil, ‘ is censured as a revival of Euhemer- 
ism, it will only be censured on this ground by those who have 
not followed recent researches in anthropology and the com- 
parative study of saga.’ ^ Writing of the religion of Berar, 
Sir A. Lyall remarks : 

‘ Perhaps the gods who have suffered less from the wcar and 
tear during centuries of religious caprice, and who have longest 
held their ancient forms and places in the front rank of populär 
imagination, are the gods of heroic legend.’ ‘ In this stage of 
L)elief the people construct for themselves Jacob’s ladder betwecn 
carth and heaven : the men are seen ascending until they bccome 
gods; they then descend again as embodiments of the divinities ; 
insomuch that it may be doubted whether any god,' except 
the Vedic divinities and other obvious Nature gods, come down 
the ladder who had not originally gone up as a man, and an 
authcntic man.’ ‘ The Nature god sometimes condenses into 
a man, and is propitiated upon earth, a hero or saint often 
refines and evaporates into a deity up in the skies.’ ® 

Sir James Frazer suggests terms of peace between 
‘ two rival schools' of mythologisis who have been waging fierce 

^ Galt, C. R. i. ig6 ; Grierson, 407 ; Buclianan, i. 192. 

Russell, Saugur Gaz. i. 25, 

“ Cronke, T.C. i. 155, iii, 143; N.l.N.Q. iv. 173 f.; Russell, T. C. ii. 
I f. 
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war on each other for ages. On the one hand, it has becii 
argued that mythical beings are nothing but personifications 
of natural objects and natural processes; on the other hand, 
it has been maintained that they are nothing but notable men 
and women who in their lifetime, for one reason or another, 
made a great impression on their fellows, but whose doings have 
been distorted and exaggerated by a false and credulous tradi- 
tion. These two views, it is now easy to see, are not mutually 
exclusive as their supporters have imagined. The personages 
about whom all the marvels of mythology ha.ve been told m,ay 
have been the real beings, as the Euhemerists allege: and yet 
they may have been the personifications of natural objects or 
processes, as the adversaries of Euhemerism assert. The doctrine 
of incarnation supplies the missing link that was needed to unite 
the two seemingly inconsistent theories.’ ^ 

Elsewhere he writes: ‘ if we could strictly interrogate the 
Phantoms which the human mind has conjured up out of the 
depths of its bottomless ignorance and enshrined as deities in 
the dim light of temples, we should find that the majority 
of them have been nothing but the ghosts of dead men.’ ^ 

The evidence collected in this and in the previous chapter 
will establish the importance of ancestor worship and the cults 
of heroes in populär religion in Northern India. But there are 
many forms of belief usually classed as animistic—cults of 
mountains, rivers, trees, animals, and the like—which it is not 
easy to bring within the circle of ancestral or hero cults, unless 
we are driven to the almost impossible conclusion that these 
things are supposed to be the receptacles of the bones or ashes of 
the dead. But the cults of deified men are widespread. It 
seems possible, for cxample, that the Khäsi deities uf to-day 
are merely the spirits of glorified deceased ancestors trans 
figured.^ Among Bhlls * the village gods are usually of high 
caste, either Brahman, Räjput, or Näik, showing their derivation 
from real persons. The Brahman godling is worshipped with 
Sindür [vermilion], coco-nut, milk, flour, gur [coarse sugar], and 
ghi [butter]; the Räjput with fowls, sheep, and liquor; the 
Näik with cattle.’ ^ In Baroda one of the dead Gaikwärs is 

^ G.B.* The Scapegoat ',385. 

2 Ibid. * Spirits of the Com and of the WildPref.^ ix: cf, Ridgeway, 
Oriqin of Tragedy, 127 h. 

^ Gurdon, iio. 


* Luard, Eth. art. Bliil, p. 29. 
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reprciCiitcd by a picture, aiiotlicr by an image dressed up, a 
tliird by a stoiie face, or by a bid or phial of water in the case 
üf priaccsscs, and pcople offer flowers and sometimes do rever- 
eiice and pray to theni.^ A well-informed writer States that the 
Halba farmers in the Central Provinces ‘ worship a pantheon 
of gloriiicd distillers -but this is doubtful.^ Living men-gods 
are also known. Siväji patronized a youth who claimed to be 
an incarnation of Hanumän, the apc godling, and the case of the 
living god at Chinchvad in the Poona District, whö conferred 
his divinity on a descendant alive at the present day, is classical.® 

This process of deification is aided by the tendency to develop 
the tomb raised over a man of eminence into a tcmple. When 
Bahuchra, a Chäran girl, committed suicide on an attack on 
lier party by Koli bandits, a cairn was ei'ected over her grave, 
and this has novv dcvclopcd into the famous temple dedicated 
to the Mother Bechraji in the Baroda State.^ Among Thärus 
in tlic sub-Hinialayan Taräi 

* li man noted above his fcllows for wisdom in counsel, bravery 
in the Chase, or knowlcdge of the magical and mcdicinal art 
is buried under the floor of the house in which he was living 
before his .spirit departed. The housc thenceforth becomes a 
tcmple, and ccascs to bc used as a dwelling-place for man. 
The Söul of the dcad becomes its occupant, and it lives there to 
bless thosc whom it has Icft behind. At periods of thrce or 
six nionths aftcr his deatli the friends and neighbours of the 
dcceased assembic round his grave or temple and make an 
cßigy in clay, parts of which are painted in various colours 
intcjidcd to reproduce the appcarance of resuscitated lifc. The 
worshippers fall down weepmg and wailing before the image, 
and place offerings of cooked flesh and winc at its feet. PresenÜy, 
at a given signal, as soon as the soul of the dcad is believed io 
have beeil propitiated by the Scent of roast mcat and the fumes 
of wine, they cominence to dance and sing with every demonstra- 
tion of joy; and the proccedings of the day arc closed with 
consummg the solid part of the offerings.’ ^ 

In the samc way the Linga of Siva resembles the tombstones 
raised in honour of Dravidian warriors, or the Stüpa or Buddhist 
mound, and dolmens have actually been used as Saiva temples-^ 

^ B. G. vii. 17. - Grant, Introd. cxxi. 

® Graut Duff, i. 144.,* Frazer, G. B. ‘ The Magic Art i. 402 ff.; Folk-loye, 
xxxi. 72 If. 4 Forbes, Räsmälä, 426 ; B. G. vii, 609 ff. 

® J. C. Nesfield, quoted by Risley, T. C. ii. 318 f, ® E, JL E. xi. -92. 


VII 


THE SPIRITS OF THE MALEVOLENT DEAD, AND 

DEMONS 

The fate of the spirit in the other world is seldom clearly 
formulated by the peasant. If he has come under Brahman 
influence he believes in a vague way in metempsychosis or 
ireincarnation, and his aim is to avoid, if possible, these inter- 
inediate stages, and, by the accumulation of Karma or good 
-Works, to become finally absorbed into the world spirit. But 
this metaphysical vicw has little influence in the lower cultures. 
The peasant draws a clear line of distinction between the friendly 
<iead of his house who, if duly tended by their surviving relatives, 
act as their protectors, and the foreign dead, strangers to him 
and therefore naturally hostile. The souls of the dead may appear 
in various places: they may frequent their original home, or 
abide at the burial or cremation ground, in trees or other 
physical objects until their relatives are assured that they have 
joined the Company of the Pitri or blessed dead in the dark side 
of the moon or in some other vaguely defined abode of happiness. 
But the attainment of their final rest occupies sorae time during 
which they need help and tendance, generally for a year or so, 
while they are on their way to judgement in the court of Yama, 
god of death. As an example of this vague conception of the 
fate of the departed, Nägas doubt whether the soul remains in 
the corpse, or near the grave, or goes to a far country, or to 
a hill in the south, or in the direction of the setting sun: 
others, again, imagine that the spirit goes to a heaven, where 
it lives in happiness under conditions similar to those of its life 
on carth.’- 

Death is often assigned not to natural causes, a view which 
is accepted by modern Science: 

‘ violent death in one form or another—traumatic or infective— 
is so much the rule that natural death in the animal kingdom 
^ xxxü, 463. 
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has bccn qucstioned, just as some botanists have denied the 
naturai death of trces and considercd tliat that event is always 
caused by injury or disease.’ ^ 

In populär belief it is the result of the wrath of some godling 
or offended spirit, whose namc caa be ascertained by a process 
of divination. If a Korku falls ill and desires to ascertain what 
godling or spirit has caused the disease, a handfui of corn is 
waved over the patient and taken to the Bhumka exorcist, 
who piles it in a heap 011 the fioor, sits over it, Swings a lighted 
lamp suspendcd by four strings from his fingers, and then 
repeats slowly the names of the village godlings and deceased 
relatives of the patient. The name at which his lamp stops 
moving is that of the offended one.^ 

Thus the fecling of the living towards the dcad is based partly 
on affection, partly on fear. As a rule fear predominates, and 
throughout the lower culture people dread to pass cremation 
or burial grounds at night. Even the Mikirs, who are said not 
to dread that the departed will return to plague the living, 
sometimes dread passihg burial grounds at night.^ 

According to the orthodox theory, when a man has become 
subjcct to the penaltics of Yama, owing to evil deeds done in 
this life or froin some dcfcct in the funereal rites, the spirit takes 
a downward coursc and passcs out of his body with the exereta. 
But the spirit of a good man finds its exit through the tenth 
aperture of his body, the suture at the top of the skull, known 
as Brahme-randhram, ‘ the crevicc of Brahma Ascetics, 
like the Sannyäsi or Jogi, who have become absorbed in the 
World soul during life, and therefore need no Sräddha or funereal 
rites, are beiieved to possess the power of concentrating the soul 
at the Crown of their heads, and they can die ät will, the soul 
passing straight to felicity through the Brahmä-randhram. 
To assist the exit of the soul, the successor in oflfice of the holy 
man strikes a cocouiut or conch-shell on his skull, and in the 
opening thus made places the Sälagrama or sacred ammonite, 
an’act known as Kapala-Kriya, ‘ the skull rite 

The soul thus disengaged from the body is known as Pret, 

^ Times Literary Supplement, 21 December 1922. reviewing SirH. Rolleston, 
Some Medical Aspccis of Old Age. 

2 Russell, T, C, iii. 560. ® Stack, 29. 

* E. R, E. vii. 659. & Monier-Williams, 291. 
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Preta, * departcd *. Some believe that the moment it issues 
from the body it is seizcd by the two drcaded messengers- of 
Yama, who conduct a preliminary inquest to make sure that 
the right souI has bceii arrested. But mistakes do sometimes 
occur, as in the case in Bengal of two men of the same name, 
One of whom had completcd his allotted time, while the othcr 
had many years to live. Chitragupta, the rccorder of Yama, 
sent his messengers to arrest the former, but they seizcd the 
other by mistake. Fortunately the error was discovered before 
the relatives had time to burn the body, and when the soul was 
restored to carth it w'as able to give a vivid account of its 
experienccs at the court of Yama.^ Others, however, think it 
expedient that the vacant body should be cremated while the 
soul is absent, lest it should have a chancc of re-entering the 
corpse, and this is said to be onc reason why cremation should 
be performed as soon as possible aftcr death.^ 

Düring the interval between dcath and the final judgement 
of Yama, a period of about a year, the soul wanders about in 
a state of unhappy restlessncss. It is a fecble creature, about 
the size of a man’s thumb, its throat the size of a ncedlc’s eye, 
and it suffers from thirst which no amount of water can fully 
assuage, for the watchmen of Varuna, god of water, stand ready 
to prevent it from drinking.® It sits twittcring in mournful 
tones on the house-roof. On the monuments the Pret is repre- 
sented with an inflated body, and a pointed snout, with a pin- 
prick opening too small to enabic it to qucnch its thirst; at 
Sarnäth it is depicted as a skeleton emaciated by starvation.^ 
The Pret, therefore, must be supplicd with food and cspccially 
with drink laid outside tlic housc or on the roof. In Bihär the 
Karta or chief mourner on the day aftcr tlic funeral hangs on 
the village Pipal or sacred fig-trec a vcssel full of milk with a 
little hole in the bottom partially stopped with a plug, so that 
the Contents may drop on the root of the trcc.^ For ten days 
after death others hang on the Pipal trec a Ghant, or perforated 
jar, full of "watcr, with an orificc closed by stalks of holy Kusa 
grass, because the Pret cannot touch the ground, and it drinks 
as the drops fall from the jar. This scrics of rites is often known 

^ Ward, ii. 63. ^ Stevenson, Rites, 156, 

3 B. (r. ix, part i, 348. ^ A, S. R, 1904-5, p, 81. ® Griersou, 393* 
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as Näräyanbali, ‘ Vishnu’s oblation and facilitates the release 
o£ the Spirit, which is accomplished by the Sapindi-karana, 
Sapinda being the terra applied to those relatives who unite in 
providing the Pinda or balls of barley meal, or the Udaka or 
water oblation for the dead. 

The term Pret is also applied to the spirit of a deformed or 
crippled person, one defective in some limb or organ, or of 
a child who has died preraaturely owing to the non-perforraance 
of the rites during the formation of the embryo—the Garbha- 
dhäna, or impregnation rite, and the Pumsavana or rite which 
ensures the production of male offspring. In niany places these 
rites are now discontinued, the substitutes being fasts which the 
newly married pair undergo, especially the wife to gain long life 
for her husband, or the boon of a son.^ Or the Service is confined 
to the Godbharnä or ‘ lap-filling ’, in which the woman’s lap 
is filled by a woraan who has never lost a child with rice, coco- 
nuts, and other things of thig kind.^ The rautilated dead are 
apt to turn into Bhüts or evil spirits. In the lower Himalaya 
at the place where the dead are cremated Bhüts lurk, and they 
are occasionally seen to come under the leadership of Bholanäth,^ 
some in litters, others on foot, to the Almora bazar, where they 
visit merchants’ shops, bat any onc who witnesses the procession 
is Sure to die. They are said to lack some raembers: one has 
no head, another no feet, and so on, but all are able to dancc 
and talk.^ This explains the drcad of punishment by decapita- 
tion. In the casc of ruling princes mutilation is sometiraes 
regarded as a disqualification for ofiice. Jain priests in Mysore 
refused to eat with Raja Bittideva because he had lost one of 
his fingers, and this is one of the reasons for the blinding of 
claimants to a throne, of which many instances appear in Indian 
history.^ 

Some of the lowest castes seem to believe that children have 
no souls, but the orthodox opinionis that the soul enters thefoetus 
in the fifth month of pregnancy, and that the cry of the new- 
born infant is the wail of the spirit when it finds itself caught in 
the meshes of Maya or illusion. Initiation 'marks the adraission 

* Stevenson, liUes, ro8. 2 Ja'far Sharif, 20 ; G. ix, part i, 31 f. 

p. 160 above. J /, A. S. ß, 1848, p. 609. 

L, Rice, Mysoref i, 335 ; Fryer, iii. 376. 
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of tlie cliild to caste Privileges and obligations, and children 
dying before this rite are usually buried, not cremated, because 
the Spirit in this case does not pass into the ether, and may be 
reincarnated in some woman of the family.^ Lhota Nägas 
bury such children in the front room of the house, the explana* 
tion given being that the parents do not like to think of its 
lying out in the rain, but this is perhaps a secondary theory.^ 
Custom varies regarding the caste obligations on young children. 
In Bengal high-caste children before Initiation may eat with 
those of any clean caste, and Maithil Brahmans on the eve of the 
Upanayana, or ^ thread-girding * rite, allow children to eat food 
cooked by Dhänuk or Kahär domestic servants; Munda boys 
may eat food cooked by any caste, except the very lowest, 
until they are married, and girls until the age of six or seven, 
when they let their hair grow long. But these rules do not 
admit of any precise definition.^ 

Under provocation the Pret is apt to be malignant, but if its 
wants are provided, it ranks with the benign anccstral spirits 
and it is not necessarily dangerous to the living. At the Pret-sila 
or ‘ Pret’s rock ’ at Gaya pilgrims make an offering in the hope 
that Yama may not beat or bruise the souls of the dead, and 
a dass of Brahmans in Bihär, said to be orginally hedge-priests 
of the Dhänuk caste, are called Pretiya because they are believed 
to worship the soul of some hero or saint.^ 

The spirits of the dead reveal themselves in dreams, which are 
of various kinds: the rich-sensed, the truc-sensed, and the 
senseless. A dream which quickly reveals its meaning is rich- 
sensed ; that in which a propitious deity gives a command is 
true-sensed; one brought about by cxcessive mediation is 
senseless; a dream seen at the end of the night is quickly 
fulfilled.^ The forest and menial tribes pay great regard to 
dreams. Lhota Nägas recognize many varieties and pay much 
regard to their Interpretation; Korwas say that an evil spirit 

^ Harikishan Kaul, C, R, i. 299. 

2 Mills, 260 ; Frazer, G. B. * Adonis, Attis, Osiris i. 93 f. 

3 O’Malley, C. R, i. 446 f.; G. H. Desai, C. R. i. 180 ; Galt, C, R. Bengal, 
i. 367 ; Russell, T. C. iü, 517. 

^ E, R. E. vi. 183 ; Buchanan, i. 65, 166. 

Somadeva, i. 141 : cf. Homer, Odyssey, iv. 841 : for Vedic dreams see 
F. R. F. V. 38 ff. 
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sent by a warlock worries them in dreams; Kharwärs think 
that the soul leaves the body in a dream and wanders in the 
jungle in scarch of roots and fruits, and that when it returns 
the dreamer wakes, but that if the spirit is thirsty at night 
and goes out to drink, should any one cover the watcr-pot 
it cannot return, a belief also current in the Panjab.^ Angämi 
Nägas have what they call ‘ the place of tlic dream-stone \ 
Men go and sleep there after they have obtainecl a favourable 
omen by killing chickens, and if the result is goo.d they send 
Word to their relatives who bring them home, a custoni like that 
of the Greek incubation.^ Falling in love in a dream is a stock 
incident in the folk-tales.® In the Buddhist royal courts special 
officials were appointed to Interpret dreams,^ and nowadays 
little manuals sold in the bazars describe the varicties of dreams 
and their meaning. As the spirit is supposed to leave the body 
in a dream, it is very dangerous to wakc a sleeper suddenly, 
lest the absent soul may not be able to return, and for the same 
rcasoii it is forbidden to play tricks which may endanger a 
sleeper, such as painting the face or making marks of a beard 
and moustachc on the face of a sleeping woman. A man’s 
shadow, like his soul, is part of his personality, and it may be 
separated from him, or an enemy may injure him by maltreating 
his shadow. The soul is also in its weakest state when the 
shadow is least, about noontide. Lhota Nägas suppose that men 
have two souls, one appearing in the shadow, disappearing at 
noonday with the decreasing shadow, and leaving the body 
before death in a case of serious illness; the other leaves at 
the moment of death and goes straight to deathland,^ Oräons 
suppose that the shadow of a man cast on a wall is double, 
one very thick in front,, the other light behind ; and in the same 
way a man has two spirits, the heavy one going to the tribal 
heaven, while the other remains with his relatives on earth.® 
Buddha is said to have left his shadow in various places, as at 
Nagarahara in the Jalalabad valley, and in a case at Pabhosa 

J Mills, 170 ff. ; jV. /. iV. Q. i. 70, 194 ; P. N. Q. iii. 166. 

- Hutton, Aiigami, 254; Halliday, 128ff.; Frazer, Pausanias, ii, 476f., 
iii. 243. 

“ N. I. N, Q, iii. 31 ; Somadeva, i. 276. * Jäiaha, i. 187, v. 239, 

® Mills, 118. fl Dehon, 135. 
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in the Allahabad District, United Provinces.^ It is said that 
when Sankarächärya, the great religious reformer and teacher 
of the Vedanta philosophy, went to Nepal he had a controversy 
with the Grand Lama, who ended the discussion by transfixing 
Sankara’s shadow on the ground with a knife, on which Sankara 
feil and was immediately killed.^ Manu, the lawgiver, warns 
the twice-born man not to Step intentionally on the shadow of 
an idol, of a Guru, of a king, of a Brahman who has completed 
his term of studentship, of a teacher, of a reddish-brown animal, 
or of one who has been initiated.^ Bhunjias in the Central 
Provinces think it disrespectfui to tread on the shadow of an 
elderly person.'* The shadow of an impurc person falling on one 
causes as much pollution as the touch of its owner. Mahär 
Outcasts in Bombay, on passing the village well in. the morning, 
may be seen crouching lest their shadows may fall on the women 
drawing water.'' Sunni Musalmäns in Bombay covcr a looking- 
glass in the rooni of a dying person with a cloth which they do 
not reinove tili the corpse has becn carried out to burial. - Tliey 
likewise cover the mirrors in their room bcfore retiring to rest 
at night, and Bombay Brahmans think it very unlucky for their 
girls to gaze into the barbePs mirror, the womcn present strictly 
forbidding them to do so.® In the two last cascs the theory 
appears to be that the soul, particularly when absent in a 
dream, is apt to be absorbed into the mirror, and that as girls 
are liable to hystcria, interpreted to be a spirit attack, looking 
into the mirror may weakcn their soiils. The custom of covering 
the mirror when a man is dying is less easily cxplained. Dr, 
Hartland suggests that it is done to avoid puzzling or misleading 
the ghost in its efforts to leave the house, but Sir James Frazer 
believes that the mirror is covered or turned back to front 
lest the soul projected out of the body in the shape of the 
reflection in the mirror may bc carricd off by the ghost of the 
departed ; possibly both these beliefs may have contributed to 
establish the practicc.'^ 

The same train of idcas suggests the objection to being painted 
or photographed, au act supposed to weaken the souL Many 

^ Beal, i, Introd. evii, 93, 137 ; Führer, 144. 

- Oldficld, ii. 129. ^ Laws, iv. 130. ^ Russell, T. C. ii. 327. 

^ B, G, xviii, part i, 441. ® P. xV. Q, ii. 169. 

* E. R. E. iv. 415 : G. B.' Taboo and Perils of the Soul ^ 94 f. 
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years ago a banker at Mirzapur built a rest-house for the use of 
the European community, but he unguardedly allpwed his 
picture to be painted and hung in one of the rooms, with the 
result that he was attacked by consumption and died soon 
after. Many Angämi Nägas believe that if their photographs 
are carricd down to the plains they will gradually pine away 
and die, and in some villages ‘ it is practically impossible to 
Photograph young girls, as they regard the camera as söme 
diaboHcal contrivancc for revealing their pudendaThe 
prejudice of some people to allow their skulls to be measured 
by an anthropologist is based on the belief that something is 
extracted from them by the Operation. 

The consideration of these peasant beliefs regarding the soul 
leads to the conception of the Bhüt, Sanskrit hhüia^ root hhü^ 

* to become \ which in the Veda denotes a * created being 
and in later times ‘ an uncanny being, spirit, ghost, or goblin h 
This is the creature that besets the Imagination of the peasant. 
In its most malignant form the Bhüt is the ghost of a man who 
has perished by a violent death, by epidcmic as opposed to 
endemic disease, by accident, suicide, or Capital punishment, 
and its malignity is enhanced if it has been denied due funereal 
rites- Hence arises the pressing demand of the death ritual, of 
the Sräddha, and other rites of appeasement and tendance of 
the dead. 

There are many varieties of Bhüts. First comes the spirit of 
the childless man, who Icaves this worid discontented because 
he has been denied the pleasure of posscssing childrcn, and, in 
particular, of a son and heir capable of performing the obsequial 
rites. Manu lays down: ‘ because a son dclivers his father 
from the Hell calied Put, he was therefore called Put-tra, 
a deliverer from Put, by the Self-cxistent himself.* ^ In the 
Panjab these childless spirits are called Gayal, ‘ those that 
are gone used in an euphemistic sense, and they are regarded 
as spiteful, specially towards the young sons of other more 
fortunate people. Every Panjab village in the plains has a small 
platform with rows of little hemispherical depre^sions into 

^ .Hutton, Angami, 251: cf. G. ß, loc, ciU 96ff. 

® Laws, ix. 138 ; Monier-Williams {ßan$hni Dict, s.v.) connects putfä, 

* a son \ with Pitfit * the sainted dead or with pü^ * to purify ^ 
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which milk and Ganges water are poured; beside this lamps 
are lit and Brahmans are fed to conciliate the Gayal. The careful 
mother of a son will always dedicate a rupee to him and hang 
it round his neck tili he grows up as a protection against these 
Spirits.^ Sir D. Ibbetson suggested that the depressions in the 
Gayäl’s platform explained the origin of the cup-markings on 
dolmens in many parts of the world, but the meaning of these 
markings is still very obscure, and they mäy have been used for 
oblations to earth or other spirits.^ Another name for the 
childless ghost is Aüt, ‘ deceased or Autar, which apparently 
means ‘ childless When a man dies childless his relations 
must appease his spirit by wearing an amulet with a human 
figure engraved on it,- and he must be propitiated by a sacrifice 
of a goat, and by a member of the family donning for a time the 
clothes of the deceased, apparently a mode of seeking communion 
with him, and by wearing the kernel^of a soap-nut round his 
neck.^ Or, again, he is euphemistically called Pita, ‘ father 
and a little shrine like a fireplace is erected near a tank at which 
offerings are made. Sometimes a Pita ‘ comes on a man’s 
head \ who becomes inspired and announces the will of the 
spirit by shaking his head; in Chamba, unless he is appeascd, 
he worries his relatives, and as a protective an amulet in the 
shape of a coppcr case holding a charm written by a Brahman 
is worn."* Güjars and Kirs in the United Provinces, when a 
son of the family dies unmarried, make an image of him known 
as Mujia in metal and worship it on Mondays and Fridays in 
Mägh (January-February), when they give a dinner to the 
castemen.® In the lower Himalaya the Tola is a bachelor 
ghost with whom other ghosts refuse to associate, so he is seen 
only in wild and solitary places; others say that he belongs to 
the group of children’s ghosts, those who have died before the 
age of tonsurc and initiation, and therefore harmless and not 
much drcaded. After a child has undergone these rites its Status 
is said to be matured, and it is now fitted to join the Pitri or 
sainted dead, or to be reincarnated, but the Status of the Tola 

^ Ibbetson, 116. 2 B. R, E. iv. 363 ff. ; Walsh, 271 ff. 

^ Rose, Gloss. i. 199 1 ^ Ihid. i, 212. 

® Russell, T. C. iii. 173, 483. Mujia seems to take its name from the 
Münj grass (Saccharum munja) out of which the cord of the twice-bom is 
made. 
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is only temporary, and after a time lic enters another form of 
existence.^ They say in Gujarät that ‘ there is no fear of being 
haunted by so tiny a child, for it can have had no desires, and 
no Sräddha is therefore performed for it. The baby died 
through its own wickedness, and so there is no hope for it. It 
must have been wicked indeed to die so early, and it will have to 
go through all the eighty-four läkhs of rebirths '} 

'One of the usual modes of preventing the ghosts of childless 
ancestors and those who have met with a violent death from 
giving troubic is to present a cow to a Brahman, but, particularly 
in Southern India, there is the remarkable custom whereby the 
corpse of a bachelor is formally wedded to a living girl. There 
seems to be no record of this rite in the north, and the revolting 
proceeding dcscribed by some writers seems to bc based on a 
misuiiderstanding,^ 

The next group of malignant ghosts is that of the unburied 
dead. Näyars in Malabar believe that the careful coIlcction and 
disposal of the ashes of the dead man give pcace to his spirit, 
and, what is morc important, the spirit thus pacified will not 
thereafter injurc his surviving rclations by causing miscarriage 
to women or by possessing the mcn.'^ It is dcsirablc, if possible, 
that the ashes or bonos of those dying at a distance should be 
brought to the family or tribal burying-placc, so that the soul 
of the deceased may rest with those of his relatives, and if this 
is not practicable a mock creniation or burial is performed. 
If a Chamär dies whiie absent from home the body is buried 
or cremated immediately, and when his relatives reccive news 
of his death theymake an image of him and perform thefunereal 
rites over it.^* If a Garo dies at a distance from his village and 
the cremation cannot be donc at homc, they buy a number of 
cowry Shells and put them in a pot to represent him.^ This 
simple rite has bccome under Braliman guidancc an elaborate 
ceremonial. In the Deccan three hundred and sixty leaves of the 
Paläsa tree [Butea frondosa) arc laid on the skin of a black 

^ iV. L N. Q. ii. 27 ; Asiatic Res. xvi. 137 f.: Atkinson, ii. 832 f. 

® Stevenson» Rites, 202. 

^ Enthoven» T. C. i. 14; Dnbois, 16 f.; Anantha Krishna lyer, 7 '. C. 
ii. 198; Thurston, r, G. i. 117, 250!, iii. 334, v. 38, 197, vi. 22, in, vii. 
152 i .: cf. E R, E, ii, 22. 

^ Thurston, T. C. v. 357. ^ Brigg.^, 106. 
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antelope to represent the absent corpse in all its parts. The 
leaves are tied in bunches, roUed up in sacrcd grass, and at the 
top a coco-nut representing the liead is fixcd, with thirty-two 
pomegranate seeds for the teeth, two shclls for the ears, and so 
on. A little arsenic reprcscnts the breath, yellow pigment the 
bile, sea foam the phlegm, honey the blood, bristles of the wild 
hog the hair, and for the flesh wet barley flour, honey and butter. 
A sacred thread and a flower garland are addcd, and a lighted 
lamp is laid on the place where the belly should be. Then life is 
brought into the figurc by sprinkling it with rice, and when the 
light goes out the whole is crcmated on a pyre and the usual 
Sräddha is performed.^ In Gujarät an Image of the dead man 
is made of the holy Darbha grass [Poa cynostiroides) and it is 
duly crcmated at the river-side.^ 

The ghosts of thosc who die in a tragical or unusual way or 
with their earthly dcsires unrealized are specially dreaded. 
This accounts for the cult of youthful godlings or heroes, like 
that of Dülhadeo or theRajput Putra which has been elsewhere 
discusscd.^ Lhota Nägas consider that in cases of death by any 
form of accident strict purificatory rites are needed, and care is 
taken to burn or cut down a tree from which a man has fallen 
and met his death.^ The Bhula, ghosts who have lost their way, 
include among Oräons those of the murdered, the hanged, and 
thOvSe killed by tigers. When the Ojha or medicine-man discovers 
one of these by the light of his lamp, he takes a few grains of 
rice, rubs them with charcoal, and throws them at the flame, 
saying, ‘ Take this, Bhula, and go away ! * ® Persons dying from 
accident, in child-birth, or in war must not be buried within a 
Lushai village, and in some cases if the death occurred öutside 
the body must not enter the village, or if it is brought inside 
it is placed in the forge, this being a protection against dangerous 
spirits.® The forest tribes take special precautions-in the case 
of deaths by tigers. Halbas in the Central Provinces, when 
a man has been killed by a tiger, scarch for his remains, and if any 
are found cremate them on the spot. Then the Baiga medicine- 
man hangs a copper ring on a long thread over a vessel of water, 

' B. G, xviii, pari i, 564 f. : cf. N. L N. Q. iii. 201. 

2 Stevenson, Riies, 151. p. i/oabove. 

Mills, 160 : cf. Frazer, Psyche*s Tash, 130! 

ö Dalton, 140 f. Sliakespear, 86, 173, 223. 
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burns sugar and butter in a fire, and mutters incantations while 
the relations sing songs calling on the dead man’s spirit to 
return. As the thread Swings the ring falls into the pot, a sign 
that. the spirit has entered the vessel, which is immediately 
buried, or kept in some safe place, for it is believed that unless 
the spirit is secured it will accompany the tiger and Iure solitary 
travellers to their death.^ The Lhota Näga, when a man has 
died in this way, wdll not pass the corpse without waving a piece 
of green stuff to and fro to ward off evil fate.^ When a Gond 
has been killed by a tiger none but the nearest relations will 
touch the corpse, and then only because they are obliged to do 
so. The body is burned and a bamboo image of a tiger is made 
and thrown outside the village. None of the Ornaments are 
removed from the corpse, and sometimes any other Ornaments 
possessed by the deceased are added to them, as it is thought 
that otherwise the tiger into which his spirit passes will come back 
to look'for him and kill some other person in the house. In 
some places ^y one who touches the body of a man killed or 
even wounded by a tiger or leopard is put temporarily out of 
caste, and'he and his family have to undergo an elaboratc rite 
of purification done by the Baiga. Yet Gonds will eat the flesh 
of tigers or leopards, or that of animals partially devpured by 
them.^ These taboos of the corpse are clearly based on fear of 
the ghost df the victim. 

The most notorious and dreaded of this dass of ghosts is the 
Churel, as she is called in Northern India, in Western India the 
Jäkhin, Jakhäi, Jokhäi, Mukäi, Naguläi, or Älvantin« She is 
the ghost öf a woman who has died while pregnant, on the day 
of the birth of the child, or during the prescribed period of 
impurity. The Superstition is based on the general taboo of 
women and dread of their blood during menstruation and child- 
birth, to which is added fear of the ghosL^ The dread of the 
Churel extends through all classes and prevails in all parts of the 
country In Kulu when a woman dies in pregnancy her husband 
is supposed to have committed some sin, he is held to be unclean, 
he must become a Faqlr and go on a pilgrimage, the corpse of 

^ Rus55ell, T. O, iii. 195 f, : cf. O'Malley, C. R. i. 476 f. 

2 Mills, 141 note. ^ Russell, T. C. iii. 91. 

^ Frazcr, G,B.' Taboo and Perils of the Soul 145 ff. 
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the woman is buried after thc child has bcen removed from her 
body by one of thc Dägi caste.^ The wild Bhuiyas of Keonjhar, 
if a woman dies beforc her delivery, extract the embryo from her 
corpse and bury thc two bodics on opposite sides of a hill stream, 
the theory being that as no spirit can cross water/ she cannot 
become a witch unless she joins her child. a danger which is 
avoided by tiiis prccaution.^ Some Näga septs bury a woman 
who has died in child-birth inside the house, but c/thers bury 
all movablc articics bclonging to the family, abandon the house 
altogethcr, or carry out the corpse by the small door at the side 
of the house, or even througli an opening made in the wall 
for this purposc and then closed, and bury it dose to the house 
within the limit of the shadow cast by the sun from the roof 
at noon."^ The use of a special opening for the corpse is intended 
to prevent it from finding its way back, but its burial dose to 
the house points to the theory that it is well to keep it under 
control and prevent it from becoming a dangerous wandering 
spirit. Even Brahmans in Gujarät dread the ghost of such 
a woman, believing that she bccomes a Däkini, one of the 
female fiends who attend the bloodthirsty goddess Kali and 
feed on human flesh/'* 

In appcarancc the Churcl is fair in front but black behind, 
or she has 110 covering of skin down her back, and her horrible 
raw flesli appears. But, like the Gira, a water spirit in the 
Konkan, and the Yach demons in the Hindu Kush, she always 
has her fect turned backwards, heels in front and toes behind.^ 
Many tales arc told of young men who were enticed iiito a 
flirtation with some siren Churel at night, and fortunately 
noticed her tell-tale feet in time to escape out of her clutches. 
When she succeeds in attracting a young man by night she carries 
him off to some kingdom of her own, and if her lover dares to 
eat food there she detains him tili he loses liis strength and 
beauty, and then she returnshim to.earth a grey-haired old man.^‘ 

Other precautions besides those already mentioned are used 

^ JV. /. iV. Q, iii. 204. “ p. 65 above. ® Gait, C. R. Bengal, i. 199. 

* Hodsoii, Nagas, 147 ; Mills, 146. ® Stevenson, Rites, 199. 

® Campbell, Notes, 156; Biddulph, 94. For bac’c-footed beings see Rolk^ 
lore, xvii. 131 ff. 

^ On the danger of eating food in fairyland see Hartland, S, F. T, 42 ; 
Somadeva, ii. 198. 
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to counteract the machinations of the Chureh Guravs in 
Bombay, if a woman dies within ten days after her delivery, 
drive iiails into the t^reshold and sprinkle millet sceds behind 
her hier on the way to the burning ground ^—the iron being 
a powerfiil protection aj^ainst evil spirits, and when she attempts 
tö return she must pick up and count every grain of millet, 
but the day breaks beforc she has finished her task and she must 
return the way she came. Chuhra scavengers in the Panjab, 
when they bury such a woman, drive a nail through her hands 
and feet to prevent her from ‘ walking put red pepper in her 
eyes, and bury her with a chain fixed round her ankles, sowing 
mustard on the way so that it may blind her, and using other 
charms to repel her ghost/^ The Bhandäris in Bengal remove 
the child from her bod.y and bury them both in one grave.® 
In the lower Himalaya when a woman dies during her courses 
or in child-birth the body is anointed with the Panchagavya, 
or five products of the sacred cow, and it is buried or thrown 
into running water.^ It is a common practice to prevent her 
return by physical means. Öräons break the feet of the corpse 
above the ankles, twist them roünd so as to bring the heels in 
front as thosc of a Churcl should be, bury with her the bones 
of an ass, and say, ‘ If you come, may you turn into an ass! ’ 
They put the roots of a palm-tree near her and say, ‘ May you 
return oiily ‘when the leaves of a palm-tree wither I ’ ® It is 
the habit of Hindus to bind the corpse securely to the hier 
and to tie the big toes together in Order to baffle the 
ghost. In the case of the Churel special nails are driven 
into her fingers and toes, and the feet are bound with 
iron rings. One special reason for the care taken in disposing 
of her remains is that they may be used for the purposes of 
Black Magic. Kilikets and other Bombay tribes burn the 
bodies of pregnant women in Order to prevent the Gärudis 
or snakc-charmers digging them up and using their bones as 
charms, and in Central India precautions a're used thai no 
part of the corpse remains unburnt lest her spirit may become 
the founder of some Däkini or demon witch.® 

^ Enthoven, T. C. ii. 30. 

2 Rose, Gloss, ii. 206 ; Harildshan Kaul, C. R. i. 303. 

® Risley, T. C. i. 94, ^ Atkinson, ii. 932. ® Dalton, 140, 

« Enthoven, T. C, ii. 236 ;■ Luard. C. Ii. 63. 
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When one of a married couplc marries a second time the 
jealous ghost of the husband or wife resents seeing liis or her 
Partner in the arms of a living rival.^ The custom of the leviratc, 
in which the widow is made over to the brother of her late 
husband, seems to be, in some measurc, based on this belief/'^ 
In Bombay, if a Koli widow-bride falls sick, her illncss is believed 
to be the work of her late husband; when a Kshatri widow 
marries again her first husband’s ghost troubles her and any 
illness which bcfalls her is attributed to it; so she consults an 
exorcist who gives her some charmed rice, flowers, and basil 
Icavcs, with instructions that she is to enclosc them in a small 
copper box and wear them round her neck, or he gives her 
a charmed coco-nut which he teils her to worship daily, or he 
advises her to make a copper or silver image of her late husband 
and worship it*^ If the wife of a Bhämtya in the Central 
Provinces dies and he marries a second time his new wife wears 
a Putli or image of the first wife round her neck, offers the 
Horn or fire sacrifice to it by throwing some ghi on the fire 
before taking a meal; in cases of doubt or difficulty she often 
speaks to the Putli and consults it, and any chancc stir of 
the image due to the movement of her body is interpreted 
as an approval or disapproval of the course suggested.^ In 
the Panjab and the United Provinces this image, worn by the 
widower and his second wife, is known as Saukan-maura, ‘ the 
co-wife’s Crown k It is a little silver amulet, generally with 
an image of Devi embossed on it, and any gifts presented to the 
second wife are first offered to it with the objcct of appeasing 
the jealousy of the first wife. Another method is employed in 
the Panjab. If a man weds two or three wives in succession 
hc gets a woman to catch a bird which he adopts as his daughtcr ; 
he paysits dower, marries his bird-wife, immediately divorces her, 
and thus passcs on to her all dangcr from the ghost of one or other 
of his dead wives.^ Barais in the Central Provinces take the second 
husband of a widow to the shrine of Märuti, Hanumän, the ape- 
god, where he offers a coco-nut and betel leaves. The coco-nut 

1 Frazer, F.L.O.T, i. 523 fif.; Hartland, Ritual and Belief, 194^; 
Harikishan Katil, C. R. i. 283 f.; Westermarck, Hist, Human Marriage, 

i. 327 h 

2 Westermarck, op, cii, iü. 217. ^ Campbell, Notes, 171. 

* Russell, T. C. ii. 237. ® P, N. Q. i, 14 : Rose, Ghss. i. 202. 
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represents the spirit of the deceascd husband, and it is laid 
on a plank and kicked ofif by the new bridegroom as a token that 
he has taken the place of the other, and it is then finally buried 
to lay his ghost.^ When a widow of the Tcii or oiiman caste 
marries a second time blood is drawn from a goat at the bride- 
groom’s housc and the-bride’s great toe is immersed in it, the 
Intention being by this means to lay the ghost of her first 
husband/^ When the Iiusband of a Gond woman has bcen killcd 
by a tiger and she niarrics again, she first goes through a mock 
rita of marriagc with a lancc, sword, axe, or dog ; it is believcd 
that the tiger into which her late husband has entered will 
try to kill her sccond inatc, but owing to the rite he will carry off 
only the dog, or will himself be killcd by onc of the wcapons,^ 
In Bombay a widow of the Kolhäti or caste of tumblers may 
marry a third time, but in that case she is obliged to hold a cock 
by her sidc while the marriagc ceremony is being performed, 
and a bachelor may marry a widow if he has first been married 
to a Rui tree (Calotropis gigantea)^ a rite known as Arka-viväha, 
or ‘ sun marriagcbecause the sun is believed to abidc in its 
bright fliowers.^ The marriagc of a widow is considered unlucky. 
Naikdas in Baroda i'equirc that it should bc performed at night, 
for it is a common belief that if a widow is remarried in the day- 
timc the village will be burnt.^ 

To continiic the catalogue of Bhüts—in Bengal the ordinary 
Bhüt belongs to the Kshatriya, warrior, Vaisya, trader, or Südra, 
menial classes ; the Brahman Bhüt known as Brahm or Bralim- 
daitya is a different variety. Ordinary Bhüts arc as tall as 
palmyra trees, generally thin and very black. Thcy usually 
abide in trees, cxcept thosc which the Brahm frequents. At 
night and espccially at midnight thcy wander about the fiefds 
and frighten travellers. Like the Jinn, they prefer dirty places 
to those which are clean, so wlien a. man attempts to get a Bhüt 
into his power he makes the experiment in somc dirty, retired 
place, and offers Only half-cooked food, so that the crcature may 
not have time to gobble it up and perchancc rend the adventurer. 
They do not enter the temples of the great gods, but lurk in the 

^ Rxissell, T. C, ii. 195 ; id,, Wafdha Gaz. i. 77. 

^ ld,f WavdhaGaz.i, 62, ^ Id., T. C. iii. 81. 

* Enthuven, T. C. ii. 241 ; B. G. xviii, part i, 560 f. 

® G. H. Desai, C. R, i. 159 ,* O'Malley, C, R. i, 321. 
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vicinity in the hopc of getting a share of the offerings, and the 
priest in Charge must always be on the alert to scare them 
by ringing his bell or blowing his conch-shell trumpet. Thcy 
are usually stark nakcd and are fond of women, Avhom they 
occasionally abduct. They eat rice and othcr lumian food, 
but prefer fish, and hence no Bengali, except undcr pressure 
or for a consideration, will talk of fish at night. The best chance 
of escaping them is when they are quarrelling ajmongst themsclvcs, 
and a person beset by them is advised to invoke the gods, 
especialiy Kali, Durgä, and Siva, the last of whom is Lord of 
Bhüts. 

Brahman Bhüts are especialiy dangerous owing to the horror 
feit at the death of such hoiy men by violence.^ The Marätha 
Government used to starve Brahman criminals to death in order 
to avoid theriskof executing them.^ A chief of the Sävantvädi 
State once kilied a Brahman and his ghost pcrsecutes his 
descendants to this day; hc becomes so excited at the usc of 
the Seal of his murderer that his successors are obliged to employ 
a Brahman to seal the State papers.^ Even the hero Räma 
was so polluted by the death of Rävana, whose ghost took the 
form of a Brahma-räkshasa or Brahman demon, that hc was 
obliged to wander from one holy pooI to another to get rid of him. 
In Bengal the Brahm appears in the form of a headless trunk, 
with eyes staring from his breast. Hc occupies trees, throws 
stones at travellers, and leads them astray, Woe betide the 
man who unwittingly offends him by cutting down his favourite 
tree, or w'^orse still, for being in any way responsible for his death ! 
His only chance of escapc is to make him his family godling 
and worship him. In Bihär he is often adopted as the villagc 
godling, and worship is done to him under a tree, usually a 
banyan, by erecting an earthen mound on which clay figures of 
horscs and elephants form his equipage, and flowers and fruits 
of the earth are offered. His priest, known as Bhakta, ‘ the 
pious is not necessarily a Brahman, and he occasionally 
becomes inspired by the Brahm, uttering oracles which arc 
implicitly believed.'* 


1 Manu, Laws, viii. 380, 381, ix. 235, xi. 55. 
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The Betäl, Baitäla, or Vetäla, best known fröm the collection 
of folk-talcs known as Vetäla-panchavinsati, or Betäl Pachlsi, 
the twenty-four talcs 6f the demons told by a Vctäla to King 
Vikramilditya/ is not, as a rule, inalignant, but is often a 
vagrant Bhüt, entering the body of a person whose own soul 
is at the time absent. In the Dcccan he is propitiated in a stone 
circlc, the central stone of which represents the Betäl, and the 
otlicrs the watchmen guarding him. He is seen at night going 
in proccssion, holding a torch in onc hand and a sword in the 
other^ clad in silver and gold, with richly draped elephants, 
horscs, and litters. A man who sees him is believcd to bc lucky, 
but he usually swoons in terron More lucky is he who dares 
in the strength of somc magic spell to approach his litter and 
ask afavour. His shapc is that of a human being, but he somc- 
tiines looks ficrcc and crucl, he is dressed in green, with a cane 
in his right hand and a conch-shell trumpet in the left, wearing 
the rosary of a Siva worshipper, the Rudräksha, ' eye öf Rudra \ 
niadc of beads of the plant Elaeocarpus ganiirus^ carrying also 
a piecc of burning cow-dung and flowers of the Rui tree [Calo- 
iropis giganiea)^ of which, likc Hanumän, the ape-god, hc is 
very fond. Hc dislikcs women, never posscsses them, but he 
is a special patron of sorcerers,^ 

The Bir or Vira, ‘ hcro \ usually classcd among the Bhüts, 
is a malignant crcature who appears in many forms. In Mirzapur 
onc varicty, known as Kharhar Bir, ‘ tumult, clatter often 
appears, but the peoplc can give no clear account of him save 
that he brings disease on man and bcast. At Nägpur there is 
Gcndä Bir, a woman tired of life who, instead of burning hcrself, 
jumped from a tree and died.^ Kerär Bir, famous in the United 
Provinccs, is said to have occupied the sitc of the present fort 
at Jaunpur, where he became such a pest to the ncighbourhood 
that the hcro Räma waged war against him, cut off his head and 
limbs, and flung him to the four quarters of the sky, leaving 
his trunk in the form of a shapcicss block of stone which is now 
worshipped—the Räma legend being an actiological cxplanation 
of the form of his image. When the British, it is said, blcw up 

‘ jMacdoneli, Hist. Sanskrit Lit,, 375 ; Somadeva, ii. 232 ff, ; Sir R, Burton, 
Vikram and the Vampire, 1870. 

2 Z?. G. xviii, part iii, 388. 
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the fort they failed to damage the stone whicli represents 
At Chamba in the Panjab the Ranbir, ‘forest heroesare 
deified Champions o£ olden time, who live in trees, haunt 
precipices, waterfalls, and cross-roads, at which places they arc 
propitiated because they cause sickness, cspecially to women. 
Some of them, like Narsingh, a name also applied to Vishnu 
in his man-lion incarnation, and Kälabir, ‘ the black hero 
visit wives in the absence of their husbands, and if the husband 
on his return finds the Bir in human form and in occupation 
he is sure 'to die unless he offers a sacrifice. Kailubir is the 
numen of abortion, and is worshipped in the form of the sickle 
which every Gaddi shepherd carrics. He is said to be father of 
all the Nag or serpent godlings, and if hc is not duly propitiated 
he causes landslips in the valleys. Sendhublr, the ‘ whistling ’ 
demon, apparently a form of Rudra-Siva, the storm god of the 
Veda, is very malignant, causing madness, burning houses, and 
stealing crops,^. In Bombay storms are worshipped in the name 
of the Satvir, or ‘ seven heroes who scour the fields and gardens 
at night The village headman carrying a pole hung with 
Streamers worships them by. killing a buffalo with onc stroke 
of his sword. Then the spirit of the heroes enters one of their 
descendants who is scourged with a rope until the spirit enters 
the scourger, Elsewhere images are raised in their name to' 
persons who have died in battle or by accident.^ . These demons 
who roam about the country at night closely resemblc the 
personage known in Southern India as Aiyanär or Ayyappa, 

‘ honoured father or Sästa, ‘ ruler \ who makcjs war against 
evil spirits and pursucs them in his nightly raids.^ • 

In the lower Himalaya, a land of forcsts and ravincs, dangerous 
river crossings, heights whcre the ti*avellcr is exposed to faintness 
attributed to spirit agency, storms, thunder and lightning, 
avalanches and landslips, therc is a dass of demons who seem, 
in many cases, to bc impersonations of the powers of Nature in 
her morc terrible form. One of thesc demons, Airi, said to be 
the .ghost of a hunter who was killed, is accompanied by fairies 
who, like the Churel, have their feet turned backwards, and by 

^ N. L N. Q. ii. 1. ^ Rose, Gloss. i. 213, 645, ii. 269 ; id,, C. R, i. 130.- 

^ B. G. xi. 308, xvi. 537 ; Enthoven, T. C. i, 40, 129. 

^ Oppert, 504 ü. 
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two litter-bearers and a pack of hounds with bdls round their 
necks. Whoever hears their bark is sure to suffer some calamity. 
He is much given to cxpectoration, and his saliva is so venomous 
that it wounds those on whom it falls, and the only eure is 
by incantations and rubbing the affected part with the branch 
of a tree. ‘ Those who see Airi face to face die of fright at his 
awful appearance, or are burnt up with the flashing of his eye, 
or are torn to pieces by his dogs, or have their livers extracted 
and eaten by the fairics who accompany him, But should 
any one be fortunate enough and survive, the-deinon discloscs 
hidden treasures to them. The treasure-trove thus discovered 
varies in value, from gold mohurs to old bones/ His temples 
are in solitary places, where he is worshipped in the bright 
fortnight of Chait (March-April), when a bonfire is lighted, 
drums are beaten, and qne aftcr another the persons sitting 
near it becomc possessed, are called his ‘ slavcs \ and are 
marked by a red cloth tied round their heads and by the wallets 
in which they collect alms. While in this state they bathe twicc, 
and only oncc during the twenty-four hours, allow no one to 
touch them as they consider other men impure, and during 
his festival no one cxcept themselves is allowed to touch the 
trident and stones in Airi’s temple. Milk and other kinds of 
food offered to him are consumed by the worshippers, water 
is sprinkled over the images or stones in his temple, with the 
prayer, ‘ Hallowcd godling! Be pleased with me, forgive my 
trespasses, and accept the kid which is ojßfered.to thee ! I am 
devoid of understanding: thou are the knower of hearts ! ’ 
When the kid is sacrificed it is crowned with a garland, rice is 
scattered over its head, and at last water is poured over it. 
As it shakes itself to get rid of it, the action is taken as a sign 
that the godling lias accepted the offering, and then the head 
of the victim is cut off with a Kukri or curved knifc. If it does 
not shake itself, or if it bleats it is supposed that the victim is 
not accepted, and it is relcased.^ Airi is now on the way to 
promotion as a manifestation of Siva because he shares with 
him the trident as his emblem, and in some placcs his shrinc 
Stands in a holy cedar grove,^ 

^ Atkinson, ii. 895 ff.: on the victim shivermg. sce p. 107 above, and 
Biddulph, 131; Thurston, T. C, iii. 466, iv. 59 ; Russell, T. 0 , iii. 103. 

^ Oldham, 109, 
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Along the lower Hiraalaya the Acheri are ghosts of littlc 
children, who live on the tops of mountains and descend at 
night to hold their revels in more convenient places. It is fatal 
to encounter their train, and they especially dislike things of 
red colour. Whcn little girls fall ill the Acheri is supposed to 
have cast her shadow on them. The Deo, of whom morc will 
bc said, are ordinary hill demons, some of whom are obnoxious 
to men, others to cattle. ROniya is the demon of the avalanche 
and landslip, moving about at night, riding on a rock, the 
rattling of which announces his approach. If he takes a fancy 
to a woman he haunts her in her dreams, she wastes away, and 
finally falls a victim to his passion.^ 

It will have been secn that some of these demons are the 
malignant ghosts of the dead, while others scem to be impersona- 
tions of the powers of Nature, the awe and mystery of the 
mountains and forests, or of night and its terrors. 

To return to the plains—the Däno, the Vcdic Dänava, con¬ 
nected with Vitra, one of the atmospheric demons,'^ is now 
becoming anthropomorphized and is connected with the Bir 
or ‘ Jicro ’ and his brethren. In- Bengal ho is includcd among 
the village godlings, worshipped in the form of a' stone daubcd with 
streaks of vermilion, and set up outsidc the house.® The tribcs 
on the Vindhyan-Kaimür ranges say that he comes at night like 
the nightmarc, and grips their throats tili they are nearly choked. 

The modern Dait has littlc connexion with the Vedic Daitya, 
‘ sons of Diti enemies of the gods.^ In the United Provinces 
he dwclls in a trec, appearing in front likc a human being, but 
hollow behind, a mere husk without a backbonc, like the Hadal 
of Bombay.® lIc shows himself at night in his tree in a flash 
of firc and smoke, and he is sometimes secn flying to another 
tree closc by. In Mirzapur he, too, is associated with the Bir 
or ‘ hcroes ’; two of this group, Akata Bir and Lahataura Bir, 
live with the Dait in trees, go about at night carrying torches 
and dancing. They are propitiated by an offering of a Kalasa, 
or holy water-pot, and some greenery.® 

The Dait or Daitya is connected with the custom of religious 
suicide. Buddhism condemns suicide, but if a Jain finds that 

* Atkinson, ii. 831; Asiaiic Res. xvi. 137. ® Macdonell, V* M. 1580. 

^ Risley, T. C. i. 303, * Macdonell^ V. M. 123. 

^ Campbell, Notes, 150, ^ N. /. N. Q. iü. 51, 130. 
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he carinot resist his passions, or is so disabied that lic cannot 
cndure the prescribed austerities, he may give up his life, and 
he may do this when the twelve years’ period of asceticism 
has enabled him to reach Nirväna.^ Manu allows a man over- 
comc by disease or scrious troiible to go straight to the north- 
east, living on water and air tili he succumbs, and a Brahman 
who has got rid of his body in this way obtains the heaven of 
Brahman.^ Following this rule even at the present day pilgrims 
have sacrificed their lives by pressing onward through snow and 
ice into the depths of the Himalaya. In the Patär plateau in 
Rajputana ‘ the most conspieuous object is a projecting ledge 
nanied Daitya Kähär, or ‘‘Giant’s bone”, on which those who 
arc in scarch of case jump from above. This is calied the Vira- 
jhamp, or “ warriors’ leap and is madc in fulfilmcnt of vows 
cither for temporal or future good. Although most of the leapers 
perish, some instances of escape are recorded. The love of 
offspring is said to be the principal motive to this pious act of 
saltation; and I was very gravely told of onc poor woman 
whbse philoprogenitive* bump was so great that she vowed to 
takc the leap herseif with her issuc ; and such, says the legend, 
was her faith that both escaped.’ ® 

In the Central Provinccs women of the Jasondhi. caste, 
employed to sing the praises of chiefs, if they are childless, vow 
to dedicate their first-born son as a Karohla, another namc of 
the caste, and it is said that such children werc bourid to sacrificc 
themselves to the goddess Devi in onc of three ways : they 
went to Benares and werc cut in two by a sword ; or. to Badari- 
näräyan, a shrinc in the Himalaya, where they were frozen 
to dcath ; or to Dhaulagiri, the great mountain in Nepal, where 
they threw themselves down from a rock, one of them occasionally 
escaping death.^ In the Mahädeo hills ovcrlooking the vallcy 
of the Narbada, a fair used to bc hcld in which young men were 
accustomed to sacrificc themselves in fulfilmcnt of their mothers’ 
vows. A childless woman used to vow to offer her first-born 
son to Siva. Hc visited the chief Saiva tcmples, and at the 
annual fair threw himself from a height of four or five hundred 

‘ Hopkins, 291 ; E. R. E. xii. 25 note, 34. 

2 Laws, vi. 31 f, . ® Tod, iii. 1663. 

^ Russell, r. C. i. 369 : on the sanctity of the first-bom, Rose, Folh-lore, 
xiii. 63, 27S f. 
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feet, and was dashed to pieces.^ A similar custom prevailed 
at the temple of Omkär Mändhäta on the Narbada. The local 
Puräfia says that whoever devotes himself to Käl Bhairava will 
receive forgivencsSj even if he has killed a Brahman, The devotee 
was directed to make a figure of the sun ön a cloth, to takc two 
flags, a club, and a Chanwar or yak-tail fly-whisk in his hands, 
and then to proceed joyously to the. rock, Whoever cast himself 
down would be married to a Gandharva, one of the divine 
Singers, but if he feil faint-heartedly his lot would be in hell. 
If a devotee turned back in terror cach step that he took would 
be equivalent to the guilt of killing a Brahman, but he who 
boldly cast himself down, each step that he took secured merit 
equal to the performance of a sacrificc. It is significant that 
no Brahman was allowcd to cast himself frpm the rock, but 
a devotee who had broken his vowsfa parricide, or one who had 
committed incest, becanie sinlcss by this act of sclf-sacrifice.^ 

Near the. shrine of Kedärnäth, a manifestation of Siva, in 
the lower Himalaya, twenty or more votaries of the god used 
to sacrifice themselves in the^ttempt to ascend the Mahäpanth, 
or ‘ Great Way or by throwing themselves over the precipice 
known as the Bhairava Jhamp, by which the victim ‘ expects 
to have realized in his future state that object and wish for 
which he expressly devotes hirnsclf At the shrine of the 
saint Sakhi Sarwar in the Panjab, there is a cliff some eighty 
feet high, called the ‘ Robber’s Teap becaiise a thief, when 
pursued, threw himself over it, vowing that if he survived he 
would sacrifice a black heifer to the saint, and he escaped 
unhurt.^ The tale is probably based on a custom of religious 
suicide. At Girnär in Käthiäwär there is another Bhairava 
Jhamp, from which ascetics and other devotees were wont to 
hurl themselves in the hope of being reincarnated in a more 
happy state in a future birth, a mode of suicide known as 
Bhrigupata, * throwing oneself from a precipice \ in which the 
victim, as in the Badwär rite already described,® may be regarded 
as a form of human scapegoat.® 

^ Sleeman, RambUs, 102 f. ® Forsyth, 179 ff. 

® N. J. N”. Q, ii. I ; Atkinson, ii. 773, iii. 561. 

^ Rose, C. R, i. 133. ® p. 141 above. 

® Monier-WiUiams, 350 ; Frazer, G. B. ' The Scapegoat", 254 ; 
Pausanias, v. 401 ; Journal ßelhnic Society^ xxxvi. 39. 
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Night is the time when demons walk abroad, and light and 
fire scare thcm. Agni, the Vedic fire-god, has the title of 
Raksohan, ‘ slayer of the Rakshasa demons Hencc it is 
a general custom to keep a fire burning in the lying-in room, 
to protect mother and child from evil spirits, but often to the 
serious injury of both. Prabhus in Bombay keep a lamp lighted 
for at least ten days ncar the face of a new-born child, and it is 
a general custom to wave a light beforc children in the evening.^ 
The carefui Plindu liousewifc will walk througli the housc at 
nightfall with a light which she causes to shinc in every dark 
Corner to scare evil spirits. Even tribcs which bury tlieir dead 
carry a light witli the corpse to the cemetery with the same 
object. The demon-scaring power of light is also illustrated by 
the custom of Ärti, or waving lights beforc a person as a protec¬ 
tion, and by the Diväli, or annual feast of lights. Bengalis 
impersonate the dangers of the night under the name Nisha or 
Nishi, who often comes to a housc and calls the owner by his 
name, but as soon as he rises to open the door lic loses his senses 
and follows him into a dense forest full of thorns, or to the top 
of a big tree where he is found raving mad in the morning/^ 
In the Central Provinces people of low caste offer sacrifices to 
Rät Mai, the ' Night Mother in the dark half of Mägh (January- 
February). Only members of the family, who fast all day, 
join in the rite, which consists in collecting lamp-black on a plate 
held over a lamp and drawing with it lines on the floor, which is 
followed by the sacrifice of a black he-goat, and no morsel 
of the meat must be taken outside the house, the rule being that 
it is cooked and eaten then and there, and offerings of grain 
and vegetables are made to the head of the victim, placed 
erect on the floor. The family sit round it singing songs in honour 
of the Night Mother, and next day his head is eaten, all the 
refuse being carefully buried bcside the main door of the house.^ 
Dhanwärsdosimilarworship to AndhiyäriMaiya, ‘Mother Dark- 
ness who rules the dark fortnight of the montliA 
Among the dreaded visions of the night none are more dreaded 
than the Ghostly Army. At Faizäbäd in Oudh people will not 

^ Campbell, Notes, 24. 

^ iNT. /. N. Q, iü. 199 ; Lai Behari Day, Bengal Peasant pife, 6f. 

“ Russell, Bhandära Gaz. i. 75. ^ Id., T. C. ii. 496 f. 
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pass at night along a certain part of the Queexi’s Road because 
it is thronged with troops of headless horsemen, the army of the 
märtyr Sayyid Salär. The great host moves on with noiseless 
tread, the ghostly horses make no sound, and no words of 
command are shouted to the squadrons. At Ajmer for some 
time past a troop of four or five hundred horsemen, armed and 
dressed in green, have been seen issuing from a valley near the 
City, and after riding about for a time they mysteriously disap- 
pear. They are supposed to be the escort of the Imam Husain, 
the martyr whose tragical fate is commemorated at the Muhar- 
ram festival. Scenes of similar tragedies are haunted in the 
same way- The place where a great railway accident once 
occurred is haunted by malignant ghosts, and this is proved 
by the fact that two engines broke down on this ßpot in some 
unaccountable way.^ The Kurmis in the Hardoi District, 
Oudh, were once defeated, and to this day in the dead of night 
the lonely wätcher in the fields hcars from the deserted village 
mound the shouts of the victorious Brahms and the shrieks of 
the slaughtered garrison.^ At Pänipat, after the great battlc 
fought in 1526, the sounds of wailing were long heard in the 
plain at night, and Sikhs listen to the shrieks of the dying at 
■ Chiliänwäla.^ 

The fiends that attack children form a special dass. In 
Bihär the Jilaiya, Jalaiya, or Marchirya, ' Bird of Death takes 
the shape of a night-bird, and sucks the blood of any one whose 
name it hears, and if it flies over the head of a pregnant woman 
her child will be born a weakling. Women are therefore careful 
not to call their children by name at night.In the United 
Provinces Jamhua, whose name is popularly derived from 
Yama, god of dcath, and Ghugghua, ‘ the Owl % grips babics by 
the throat and stops their breath; both. are connected with 
Chhathi, * the Sixth Day the impersohation of infantile lock- 
jaw, due to neglcct of sanitary precautions at birth, which at 
this time is fatal to children/ The Mimdas try to avert this 
danger by bathing the mother in a stream or tank, burning the 
impure mat on which the child slept, lustrating the house with 

» N. I, N. ß. iii. 180. ® Jbid. iv. 50. 

2 W. Erskine, i. 437 note ; A, S, JL xx. 96. 

- ^ Grierson, 408. ^ Crooke, T. C. iii. 292, 432. 
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water out of a brass vcssel in which a copper coin, a few leaves 
of the sacred Tulasi plant or holy basil [Ocymum sanctmn)^ or 
of the Bel tree [Aegle marmelos) havc been placed, or with rice 
beer.^ Maräthas bclievc tliat on the fifth night after a birth 
Sathi or Chhathi, accompanied by Burmiya, a male fxcnd, visits 
the lying-in room, makes tlic mother insensible, and either kills 
or disfigurcs the, child; and the Vädvals of Thäna sup- 
pose that she cornes on the fifth night in the form of 
a cat, hen, or dog, and devours the heart and skull of the 
baby. So they siirround the bed with a magic circle rnade from 
a creeper, place an iron knife, scythe, or anvil on the bed, and 
keep watch all night.^ The Oräon birth-fiend, Chordeva, ‘ Thief 
Godling besets the mother during labour and for fiftecn days 
after her delivery in the shapc of a cat which attucks her 
womb, the remedy being that the father must keep a lire 
burning and his wife must live only on grucl.^ In Bihär, for 
the protection of the child, on the twelfth day a sqüare is marked 
out with vermilion on the house-wall, rings are fastened for the 
first time on the arms and feet of the child, and some nioney 
is put into its hand.'^ Chamärs in the United Provinces for the 
first six days never leave the mother alone, make her wear an 
iron ring, place an iron implemcnt under her pillow, and on 
the sixth night members of the househqld keep watch and guard 
a lighted lamp lest an insect may extinguish it, in which case 
it is believcd that the child will die. Figures of Shasthi, the 
‘ Sixth Mother are drawn on the wall, the child’s navel is 
branded, and at the critical time sceds of mustard and dill, 
or bran and salt, are waved over the mother’s head, and then 
thrown into a vcssel containing fire; the baby is weighed 
against grain, which is given to the midwife; if the danger 
is attributed to the birth-fiend Jamhua, the ear of a pig is 
cut and its blood is rubbed on the foreheads of the mother and 
her child.^ 

The Pisächa, a term meaning * flesh-eater \ ® is a kind of ghost, 
usually the ghost of a man who has died an unnatural death, 
or for whom the prescribed funeral rites have not been performed. 

^ Sarat Chandra Roy, 457 f. ^ Campbell, Notes^ '387. 

^ Dalton, 251 f, ^ Grierson, 390. 

^ Briggs, 65 ff., with photographs. ® /. R, A. S, 1905, pp. 285 ff. 
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They haimt cremation grounds and eat human .flesh.^ A 
Pisächa is also said to be an evil Spirit pfoduced by men’s- vices, 
the ghost of a liar, adulterer, criminal,^ or of one who die.d 
insane. In tlie Veda they are called Kravyäd, ‘ cäters of raw 
flesh and they have been identified by some authorities with 
savage tribes of the northern frontiers, and the term Paisächf 
has been applied by Sir G. Grierson to a group of languages in 
that region.^ In Kashmir they are known as Yaksha, ‘ speeders 
a namc applied to Buddhist and Brahmanical dcmi-gods figured 
in the Ajanta and Elephanta caves, and in later times in Western 
India to Persian or Musalmän invaders.^ In modern usage 
Pisächa-bhäsha, ‘ goblin language means gibberish or English. 
In the folk-tales they are credited with the powcr of causing 
disease: 

‘ Risc Up at the last moment of night, and with dishevelled hair 
and naked, and without rinsing your mouth, take two handfuls 
of rice as large as you can grasp with your two hands, and 
muttcring the form of words go to a place where four roads 
meet, and there place the two handfuls of rice, and return in 
silcnce without looking behind you. Do so always tili that 
Pisächa appears, and Wmself says to you, “ I will put an end. 
to your ailment.’* Then receive his aid gladly, and he will 
remove your complaint.’ ^ 

The Rakshasa, Räkshasa, Räkhas, or Rächhas, * the injurer \ 
or by a euphemistic folk derivation, * preserverlike the 
Eumenides, is in the Veda a terrestrial demon or goblin, the 
enemy of mankind, appearing as a dog, vulture, owl, or some 
bird of night, dangerous ät times of pregnancy and child-birth, 
prowling round the bride at her wedding, when little staves 
were shot into the air to pierce their eyes. They appeared in 
the evening or at night and flcd before the dawn, manifesting 
themselves as falling stars and at the dark time of the new 
moon that belongs to evil spirits and the souls of 'the dead. 
The sacrifice was particularly exposed to their attacks, and they 
were naturally identified, without any special application, 

^ For cannabalism in India see Crooke, Things Indian, 266, Thie Padaeans 
of Herodotns (iii. 99), said to eat their sick relations, were possibly the Battas 
of the Malay Peninsula {E. R. E. iii. 203). 

^E.R, E. X. 43 ff. 

3 Macdonell, VJM. 164; B, G. x. 133, 235 t, xii. 493, xiv. 73. 

** Somadeva, i. 255 f. 
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with the hostile indigenous tribes, foes of the Indo-Aryans, who 
worried the early anchorites abiding in the great forest dividing 
Northern India from the Deccan.^ The writers of the Mahä- 
bhärata describe thera as fierce, tawny in hue, with adamantine 
teeth, stained with blood, their hair matted, thighs long and 
massive, their feet five in number, their bellies large, fingers 
set backwards, harsh in temper, with ugly features, voices loud 
and terrible, wearing rows of tinkling bells tied to their bodies, 
and their throats coloured blue. Their portion is the food on 
which some one has sneezed, in which there are worms and insects, 
the leavings of men, and that which is trodden on and mixed 
with tears. They bring forth oifspring the very day they con- 
ceive, and they can change their forms at will. They appropriate 
untimely gifts, are strongest just at break of day, and they put 
forth their powers of deception in the two twilights,^ In many 
ways they resemble the ogres of the Buddhist tales who have 
red eyes, do not wink, cast no shadow, and are free from all fear,® 

In the folk-tales Räkshasas change their forms as they please, 
their breath is a roaring wind, they can spread their arms 
a distance of eighty miles, and discover human beings by 
their smell, they can carry men leagues into the air, and if 
their heads are cut off they grow again.^ They possess kingdoms 
and ehormous wealth which they bestow on those they favour. 
A tale is told of.a Raja of Ayodhya in Oudh who was driven 
by the Musalmäns into Nepal. One night the Räni’s slave-girl, 
whose paramour was a Räkshasa from Ceylon, was going to 
sWeep the floor of the palace, when her lover without her know- 
ledge gave her a golden broom, and when she used it she left 
Specks of gold-dust on the floor. When the Raja heard of this 
he sent for the Räkshasa, who gave him a wonderful diamond 
necklace. At the Raja’s request he built for him a temple in 
honour of the household goddess, Tulja Bhawäni, and he started 
to erect a great wall round the city, but this remained incomplete 
because the cock crew before it was finished, and the Räkshasa, 
like other demons, was forced to fly before the coming dawn.® 

* Macdonell, V,M, 162 ff.; Macdonell-Keith, ii. 516; Muir, 0 ,S,T, 

ii. 389 fi. 

2 Mahäbhäfata, i. 453, 457, ix. .167 f, 3 jätaka, v, 18. 

'' Somadeva, Index, s.v.; Knowles, 43. ® D. Wright, 174. 
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The female, the Räkshasi, is also a cannibal, who seduces 
men in the guise of a lovely damsel, besets cities and demands 
the tribute of a human being.^ In a stränge tale recorded in 
the Mahäbhärata, Jarasandha, Raja of Magadha, was born in 
two halves from two Ranis, but Sava, a Räkshasi, joined the 
parts together and restored him to his father, who instituted 
a great festival in his honour.^ 

Nowadays Räkshasas live in trees and cause vomiting and 
indigestion to those who intrude on their domains at night, 
they mislead night travellcrs, and are always greedy and in 
quest of food. If the light goes out while a man is eating at 
night hc should cover it with his hands to save it from the 
Räkshasas.^ They arc always fighting with the gods, and the 
Scenes of their battlcs are markcd by strata of red ferruginous 
clay or by a river kiiown as Lohu, or flowing with blood.“^ 
Their finger-nails are poisonous like those of Europeans, who for 
this reason use knives and forks instead of eating with their 
fingers as respectable peoplc should do, and their touch produces 
insensibility or cvcn death. They often disguise themsclves 
as old women and havc very long hair, a lock of which, if you 
can secure it, is a potent charm. So malignant are they that 
it would be difScult to avoid thcm, but fortunately, like their 
brethren in other lands, they arc generally fools, and when the 
distressed hcroine has fallen into their clutches they often 
disclose to her the sccrct of their power, or a victim has only to 
address the monsters as ' Uncle ’ to secure his escape*® If a 
boy can be induced to eat the brains of a corpse he will be 
turned into a Räkshasa, and they arc noted cannibals. Rasälu, 
the Panjab hero, killed seven of them who used to eat a man 
daily, and Gurung Mäpa, onc of the gang, was induced to give 
Up the practice of eating corpses by the grant of a plot of land 
and the annual offering of a buffalo and some rice.^ 

Like others of their kind, Räkshasas have the power of 
lengthening their bodics, and the enormous bones found in the 
Tertiary strata of the Sivälik ränge are confidently attributed 

‘ Ihid, 86 ff. - J, Miiir, 0. 5 . T. iv. 247 f. 

•** P. iS^. Q. ü. 132. ^ J, A. S. B. 1847, p. 582 

Miss Irrere, 32, 58, 62, 208, 268 1 ; Knowles 47. 

^ Atkinson, ii. 352 note ; A. S. R. ii. 21. 
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to them. Corpses, too, have the power of lengthening themselves 
in an uncanny way, so the Kanets of the Simla hills drive two 
pegs, one at the head, th^ other at the foot of the corpse, to prevent 
demons from entering it, in which case the body will Stretch to 
an enormous height and devour the surviving relatives.^ Women, 
too, can Icngthen themselves, as in the Gujarät story of Ränji, 
a Räjput, who asked a Chäran girl, who was really a Sakti or 
embodiment of the female divine power, for a drink of water, 
and she extended her hand so as to reach him as he sat on his 
horse. He promptly dismoimted, walked reverently round her, 
and prostrated himself. ‘ Ask a boon,’ she said, and he answered, 

‘ May I call on thee for aid when caiamity overtakes me ! ’ 

‘ Be it so ! ’ she said, and she aided him in time of danger, so 
that in gratitude he installed her as his Kuldevi or family 
goddess.^ 

Räkshas have been produced in modern times. Hemädpant 
or Hemädri, a Icarned scholar, was minister of the Yädava 
Rajas of Dcogiri, and so many temples, reservoirs, and wells in 
the northern and central Deccan are attributed to him that it is 
said that he must have been a Räkshasa, for no one eise could 
have built them,® Visaladeva, the famous Chauhän king of 
Ajmer, Jefeated by Sabuktigin in a. d. iooi, is said to have 
been so oppressive to his subjccts that he was turrxcd into a 
Räkshasa, in which condition he went on devouring his subjccts 
until onc. of his grandsons offered himself as a victim to appeasc 
his inordinate appetite : ‘ The language of innocent affection 
made its way to the heart of the Räkshasa, who recognized his 
offcnces and winged his flight to the Jumna,' ^ . Hindus believe 
that a malignant Musalmän ghost becomes a Räkshasa, and 
hence in. Bengal he is known as Mämdo, which seems to bc 
a euphemtStic title, Arabic Mamdüh, ‘ the praised, the eminent k® 

Anotlier group of these malcvolent demons is that of the 
Asuras, ‘ the living, spiritual a title in the Veda applied to the 
malignant beings who war against the gods.® By another 
speculation the word is derived from the Assyrians.'^ A story 
from Mirzapur teils how two of them made a pact that hc who 

^ Rose, G/o5s. i. 873. 2 Porbes, Bäsmälä, 278. 

® B. G, i, pari ii, 248 ff., xii; 479 f. ^ Tod. * Gait, C. i?. i. 199. 

® Macdoaell, V. M. i. 156 ff. ^ J, R, A, S» 1921, pp. 362 ff. 
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succeeded in building a fort in a single night should win the game 
and his defeated rival should lose his life. They set to work on 
two adjoining hills and one of them, losing his tools, struek a light 
to search for them. His rival, thinking that the sun was rising 
and that the other must have finished his work, fled precipitately. 
So one fort Stands complete, and on the other hill only a few 
rough boulders, which originated the legend, mark the site. 
From Gokarn in Kanara comes a similar tale of VIsvakarma, 
the demon architect, who planned to build a'temple in a single 
night, but Rävana, the great demon of Lanka, who was angry 
at losing a Linga, turned himself into a cock and crew long before 
daybreak, by which time the temple was complete except the 
spire, which it lacks to this day, the legend being invented to 
explain its absence.^ 

To dose the catalogue of malignant spirits or demons—many 
bogies or bugaboos are invoked to frighten children. One of 
the bfest known of them is Havva, the Präkrit form of the 
Sanskrit Bhüta, and Humma, who is popularly supposed to be 
the ghost of the Mughal Emperor Humäyün. In Bombay the 
Gogliar, Lascar seamen from the port of Gogha in Käthiäwär, 
are called to send children to sleep, but others say that the word 
is really Ghoghar, connected with Ghuggu, the owl. In the same 
dass are Neki Bibi, ‘ Good Lady the euphemistic name of some 
more dangerous spirit; Mäno, ‘ the Cat ’; Bhäkur or Bhonkar; 
Bhokasva, a wizard who brings men to the grave; or Dhokar- 
kasva, the old man who carries away naughty children in his 
bag, who represent Raw-head and Bloody Bones of our nurseries.'^ 
Nepalese mothers used to threaten their children, ‘Gurang 
Mäpa take thein ! ’ until one day the Räkshasa took them at 
their word and started eating troublesome babies.^ 

Birth magic forms an important chapter in the beliefs of the 
pcasantry.^ In connexion with this reference may be made to 
the custom of the Couvade, ‘ hatching, man-childbed in which, 
while the mothcr does her usual work, the husband is treated as 
an invalid, in addition to, or instead of, the woman. The basis 

* jB, G. XV, part ii, 289 note. 2 m 278 ; Grierson, 408. 

3 D. Wright, 169. 

* O'Mallcy, C. i?. i. 325 ff.; Harikishan Kaul, C. R, i. 333 ; Martia* C. IC, 
i, 130 ff. 
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of the custom is to express the dose relationship between 
husband, wife, and child, to prevent danger to the two latter 
from any action of the first, and to serve as a recognition of the 
father’s parentage. It does not appear in matrilinear societies 
where the kinship of the father is morc or less ignored, and it 
is most frequent in tbose stages where mother-right is giving 
place to father-right.^ The Sonjhara husband in the Central 
Provinces lies prone in the house for three days after the birth 
of the child, is given ginger and raw sugar on the fourth, thus 
undergoing the usual treatment of a woman after child-birth, 
the theory being that this is a sort of compensation for the 
trouble sustained by his wife in bcaring the child.^ A woman 
of the Pomla basket-makers in Baroda immediately after 
dclivcry is made to drink the juicc of the bark of the Nim tree 
[Azadirachta indica) with some oil, and then leaves the house 
and does not return for five days, during which her husband is 
shut up and take^ tlie medicinc usually given after child-birth. 
They explain that this is not mcrcly the obscrvancc of a castc 
custom, but that the man does actually bccomc indisposcel, 
a sign of the favour of their goddess Lakshmi Mäta.*^ When the 
wife of a Korava in Bombay is taken with labour the husband 
goes to bed, is fed on chicken and spiced mutton broth, rubbed 
with oil, and treated as a patient.^ 

Elsewhere, as in the Panjab, where there is no clear cvidcncc 
of the Couvade, the liusband is expccted to do something to 
assist his wife's delivery. He is made to stroll about on the roof 
of the house, to jump over his wife’s bed, to pull her great toes, 
or, if he is a Musalmän, to face westward and flap his shirt 
about—his movements contributing in a magical way to ihose 
of his wife, During the labour his trouser-string is washed in 
water which is given to his wifc.^ In Assam the husband 
while his wife is pregnant must not go about at night lest the 
demon Sarapa may return with him and injurc the woman and 
her child, and for ten days after the birth he will not go out 
in a high wind or cloudy wcather lest the wund godling may 

^ E, R.EAL 635 f. ; Hartiarid, Legend 0/ Perseus, ii. 400 ff. 

“ Russell; T. C. iv, 511 : cf. i. iiof. 

» G. H. Desai. C. H. i. 179 f.; J. B. Dalal, C. R. i, 474 ; Kealy, C. R. i. 165. 

’ Mead-Maegregor, C. R. i. 121. » Harikishan Kaul, C. R. i. 299. 
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injure the child ; the Lushai father will not cut open the bodies 
of any game or sever the legs lest the child should be born 
without legs, and if he eats the flesh of an animal found dead his 
child will be stilhborn; he avoids hard work which is thought 
to be injurious to his child’s health.^ 

The father, as in the case of a child born in the Mül asterism,^ 
is prevented from seeing his child. Radders in the Dhärwär 
District do not allow the father to see the lamp being waved 
over his child’s head to repel evil spirits, because if he sees it 
the child will sicken; Jains in the same District, when a child 
is born, do not allow the father to dose it with honey and oil; 
Chitpävans of the Beigaum District do not allow the father 
to look at his new-born child, and he must for the first time see 
only its reflection in a vessel of ghi; when the son of a Beni 
Israel Jew is being circumcised the father sits apart, his head 
covered with a veil; and when Musalmäns in Poona sacrifice 
a goat after the birth of a child, all join in the feast except the 
parents, who must not touch the meat.® 

Certain places are bclieved to be specially haunted by Bhüts 
or evil spirits. 

First, they naturally infest burial or cremation grounds, 
which are particularly occupied by the dreaded Bhüt, Masän. 
Such Bhüts often assume the appearance of uncanny creatures 
like owls and bats, which show themselves at night. In the 
North-West Frontier Province it is believed that owls, foxes, 
monkeys, and bears are dangerous inasmucfi as they are abodes 
of the spirits of the dead.^ In the Central Provinces Ghasiyas 
will not call any one by name when they think that an owl is 
within hearing, because it will go on repeating it, and this will 
cause the death of its owner; Gonds think the Sükhi, or 
‘ drying-up ’ disease, a form of consumption, is due to the 
machinations of an owl that has heard the child’s name or has 
secured a piece of its clothing ; Lohar ulacksmiths, that a man 
who eats the bones of an owl will become an idiot.^ If an owl 
hoots at night it is a lucky omen, but if you hear it hooting in 
a burial-ground you are sure to die, and if you speak of a monkey 

* McSwiney, C, R, i. 76 f. ^ p. 43 above. 

^ G. xxii. 119, 141 ; Campbell, Notes, 410. 

* Latimer, C. R, i. 13. ® Russell, T. C, üi. 29, 88, iv. 125. 
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or an owl in the morning you will get no breakfast.^ Hcnce 
the flesh of an owl is often used in black magic. Chamärs 
believe that if you give an owl wine to drink and pronounce the 
name of your enemy to the bird, he will surcly die, but thc^owl 
must be carefully watched to makc sure that Iic hears no other 
name whilc the charm is being worked.^ Its flesh is potent in 
charms, and every owl possesses a certain bonc which, if you 
can secure it, will make other pcople subservient to you ; if you 
keep an owl awake for two days and a night it will teil you 
where the bone is to bc found. If you shut up an owl in a room, 
go in naked, closc the door and feed the bird all night with meat, 
you will gain magical power, and eating the eyes of an owl 
gives the power of seeing at night. If on a Tuesday or Sunday 
a man gocs to a place where he hears an owl hooting, strips 
himself naked, and makes a knot in a string every time he hears 
a hoot, the thread becomes an amulet which, tied on a man’s 
arm, drives off fever.^ 

Secondly, the awe and loneliness of deserts naturally suggests 
that they are haunted by Bhüts. Aranyäni, the Vedic goddess 
of the junglc and the wild, is an impersonation of the risk of 
entering such places.^ In the deserts of the Western Panjab 
during prairic fires and at dead of night the lonely herdsmen 
used to hear cries rising from the ground and shouts of ‘ Mär ! 
Mär P ‘ Strike! Strike! ' raised by the ghosts of men killed 
in old frontier fights, and until recently men were afraid to 
venture there, cxcept in large parties, through fear of these 
superhatural beings.^ In some deserts these uncanny noises 
have becn attributed to the Reg-i-ravän, or moving sands, 
which produce sonorous sounds.® Many desolate hills and jungles 
in the lower Himalaya and. the Vindhyan-Kaimür ranges are 
haunted by Bhüts which cause those who venture there to be 
attacked by colic, and when the British Residcncy was first 
established the Nepalese, who objected to the intrusion of 
foreigners, carefully selected as a sitc for the building a barren 
patch of land supposed to be unhealthy and the abode of demons.’^ 

^ P. n. Q, i. 87. 2 Briggs, 170 f. 

^ ß. G, ix, part i, 351. ^ Macdonell, V. M. 154. 

^ J. Wilsou, Sirsa S. ^2 I -S» viii. 451. 

® Balfour, Cyclopaedia, iü. 380; Lecturc by Carus Wilson, The Times, 
4 Jamiary 1913* ^ D. Wright, 15 note. 
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Thirdly, old ruins are hauntcd by Bhuts. Such places arc 
uncanny from their loncliiiess and because their desolafcion 
implies that the luck of thc original owners has become exhaustcd; 
Thcre arc many ruined houses scattcred through Indian towns 
because they are so unlucky that it is dangerous to repair or 
rebuild thcm.^ It has been suggcsted that this thcory of luck 
cxplains thc custom of changing royal capitals, as at Delhi and 
clscwhere.^ It is only archaeologists, who are supposed to be 
in search of buried treasure, who dare to excavate such places. 
When an impious Raja tried to cxcavatc thc Stupas in which 
Nandaräja hid his treasurcs, ‘ thc carth shook, thc mountains 
bent, and the clouds darkened the sun, whilst from the Stupas 
came a great sound like thunder so that thc Raja and his 
forces retreated in dismay.^ Dr. Buchanan once found an 
image, and the people ‘ on my proposing to dig it out, said that 
a man who had made the attempt had been punished for his 
temerity by a suddcn'death. The Räjput to whom the villagc 
belonged said he would willingly takc the bricks to build his 
house were hc not afraid of thc conscquenccs General 
Cunninghäm in one of his archaeological reports States that 
while hc was cxcavating a ruin his elephant boltcd away, and all 
the people agreed that this accident was duc to the angcr 
of the Bhüt of thc place who had been disturbcd, and the 
same cxplanation was given of a storm which occurred when 
Mr. Benett was exploring the ruins of Sahet-Mahet.^ It is belicved 
that treasure is buried in thc Buddhist Stupa at Sopära in thc 
Thäna District, Bombay, but it is said that the cwo men who 
first excavate if will lose their lives, and when the matcrials 
of an ancient embankment at a villagc in Khfindcsh were used 
to build a well, the people were so scvcrcly attacked by guinca- 
worm that thc villagc was abandoned.® In the Xonkan it is 
bolieved that all treasure buried Underground, all old caves, 
and all ruined houses arc guardcd by thc carth spirits in the 
shapc of a hairy serpent, which attacks only those who seck 
to remove the property entrusted to its Charge.*^ A polished 
rock at Jäynagar holds the treasure of Raja Indradyumna, 

* Miisson, 149. - Ind. Ant. ixxxii. 416. ® Bcal, ü- 94* 

' Buchanan, i. 414. ° Oudh Gaz, iii, 286. 

'* B. G. xii. 13 notc, 467 ; xiv. 339, ^ Campbell, 150 f. 
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sealed with a magic seal. He had promoted to the highest 
honour one of his officers \Tho aspired to marry the Raja^s 
daugliter. Her father was wroth, ordered a cave to be excavated 
in which he stored his treasure, induced his servant to enter it, 
whereupon he let down a trap-door and sealed it The ghost of 
his victim still guards the place and revenges itself on any one 
who dares to explore it.^ Many persons have found such 
treasures, but their niggardliness has always brought them to 
ruin. But it is sometimes possible to outwit the Bhöt guardian. 
In a Kumauu story a man with the help of his famüy trapped a 
Bhüt at a cremation ground and so frightened him that he 
surrendered five jars full of gold coins, but a friend, less valiant, 
who tried to. blackmail the Bhüt lost his courage, and he and 
his family were slain by the offended Bhüt.^ 

Mines and caves are guarded in the same way. The people of 
Sikhim dread all mining work because ‘ they believe that the 
ores and veins pf mctal arc the stored treasures of the earth 
spirits; and that the removal of their treasure enrages thesc 
malignant spirits, who visit the robbery with all sorts of ilMuck, 
plagues of sickness on men and cattle, and failure of their too 
scanty crops As a mcasure of propitiation when iron-workers 
of Manipur begin on a new deposit, they off er to the local 
godling the hair from the end of the tail and fetlocks and a littlc 
blood drawn from the ear of a buffalo.^ At a mica mine in the 
Patna District ‘ accidents would seem to be frequent, which is 
not attributed to the want of skill in the workmen, but to the 
anger of the gods. A stone-cuttcr who was in my Service, 
a Hindu of pure birth, was going into one of the shafts in Order 
to break off a specimen, when the guide, a Muhammadan, 
pulled him back in alarm, and said, “ Pull off your shoes. Will 
you profane the abode of the gods ? ” ’ ^ The jungle tribes of 
Mirzapur teil of a caye occupied by Mahädäni Deo, ‘ the Great- 
Gift Demon ’, whose white horse has been seen tied up outside, 
but when any one approaches it disappears, Some of these caves 
are so dangerous that not even the Baiga hedge-priest dares to 
enter them, and people climbing the hill where they are situated 
sacrifice a goat at the foot before they make the attempt. 

^ A, S, A,x. 117. 3 Ganga Datt Upreti, 10 f. 

® Waddell, Himalayas^ xoi. ^ Shakespear, 69. ® Buchanan, i. 247, 
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In another a Däno lives who must be propitiated by an offering 
of a black and white cock, but when he is enraged peoplc hear 
Strange sounds at night warning them that cholera is Corning, 
and any one who goes near the place suffers from an attack of 
colic.^ 

This respect for caves is often due to the old custom of cave- 
buriah It is believed that many of the caves occupied for 
religious purposes by Buddhists, Hindus, or Jains, or inhabited 
by ascetics, were used for this purpose, and actual cases of cave- 
burial have been noticed in Baluchistan.^ The primal ancestors 
of some tribes are believed to have issued from caves; that 
from which the first Gonds appeared is really situated in the 
Pachmarhi Hill in the Central Provinces, but a later legend 
invented by Brahmans has shifted it to the Himalaya.® As in 
the well-known Icgends of Arthur, Karl the Great, or Barbarossa, 
Angämi Nägas believe that Raja Bhim sleeps in a cave in the 
hills, whence he will rise to fight the British and rule over all 
who eat from the wooden platter.^ Musalmäns have their tale 
of the Ashäbu-l-Kahfs, the Seven Sleepcrs, which appears in the 
Koran, and has passed thcncc into populär belief.® 

The gods also occupy caves, usually of natural formation. 
The famous Amarnäth caves in Kashmir are entered by ascetics. 
in a state of nudity, who worship a block of ice as the Linga of 
Siva,® In a cavern in Mahi Käntha is a stone called Dudhil 
Mäta, the ‘ Milk Mother from which milk-whitc water drips, 
and women who cannot nursc their children allow a few drops 
of it to fall on their bodies, and find that their supply of milk has 
incrcased.’ 

Empty houses, again, are' haunted by Bhüts. Forest tribes, 
like Bhils, abandon their huts when deaths take place, as they 
are supposed to be haunted or unlucky,® Among Gonds, ‘ if 
onc or two persons die in a house in one year, the family often 
leave it and make another home. On quitting the old house 
they knock a hole in the wall to go out, so as to avoid going out 
by the front door. This is usually done when the deaths have 

^ iv. I. AT. 0 . i. 69. “ Ind. Ant. xxxii. 343 f. 

Russell, T, C, iü. 47 ff. ; Forsyth, 187 ff. 

^ Hutton, Aitgami, 13. ® Ja'far Sharif, 137 f* 

® Drew, 232 ; Lawrence, 41 ; Oman, 268 f.; J, R. A, J. xlix. 245. 

" B. G. ix, pari i, 388 f. Ibid, xii. 84. 
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beeil due to an epidemic, and it is presumably supposed that 
the dead men’s spirits will haunt the housc and cause others 
to die from spite at their own untimely end. If an epidemic 
visits a village the Gonds will also frequently abandon it, and 
make a new village on another site.’ ^ When a house is occupied 
for the first time careful precautions must be taken to expel 
the Bhüts or Jinn who arc in possession. Hindus on the North¬ 
western frontier take an earthen vessel full of water over the 
threshold and pour oil outside the door to prevent any calamity 
from entering, and Musalmäns call in a Mulla or a Faqir to 
take the. necessary precautions,^ Lhota Nägas employ the 
oldest of the men who helped to build the house in driving 
away evil spirits, which he does by sprinkling the inside of the 
house with a concoction of beer and ginger, saying, ‘ Wo arc going 
to stay here, you go awayd * Hc then marks out the sites of 
the fire-places, and the owner either makes firc with a fire-stick 
or fetches it from somc other house, after which a meal is cooked 
and partaken of by the owner, his household and friends, and 
the old men, who take an omen by strangling and disembowel- 
ling a chicken.^ Bhotias, when they leave their houses to trade, 
place baskets full of thorns and twigs in the courtyard to repel 
evil spirits.^ Bhüts often take up their abode in flow’ers, and 
it is dangerous for children to smell them. Midday, when 
Bhüts arc said to be engaged in cooking, and in evening when 
they make their rounds, are particularly dangerous times, and 
women avoid walking about gardens at thcsc times, a belief 
also expressed in classical literature.® The Superstition possibly 
rests on the fact that the shadow is particularly small at noon 
and cxccssively great at sunset. Bhüts, likc the Jinn, frequent 
latrincs and other filthy placcs, and care must be taken on cntcr- 
ing such rooms. This, as Sir J. Campbell suggested, may bc due 
to somc vague expericnce of the discasc-breeding qualities of 
dirt, and a Maratha proverb runs : ‘ Where there is cleanlincss 
there is neither Bhüt nor Pisächa/ ® 

There arc many charactcristics by which Bhüts can bc 

^ Russell, T. C, iii. 93 1: cf. Frazer, K L. 0 . T. iii, 232 ff. 

2 Latinier, C. It. i. 92 f. : cf. Crooke, ‘ The House in India from the point 
of yiew of Sociology and Folk-lorc Folk-lore, xxix. i r 3 ff, 

■ Mills, 34. ’ C. Sherring, A, S. ß. i. 116. 

“ E. it. E. iv. 6 u 2. ^ Campbell, Notes, 169, 
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recognizcd. They eat filthy food, and as they are ahvays thirsty 
they are ever in search of water, no matter how impure it may 
be. They are also very fond of milk, and careful mothers do 
not allow their children to leave the house after drinking fresh 
milk. If she cannot prevent them from going out she puts some 
ashes or salt in the child’s mouth to scare the Bhüt. A Bhüt 
never sits on the ground, possibly because it dreads the Earth 
spirits, but hovers in the air. For this reason, at shrines attended 
by the lower castes, a brick or a peg is set up on which the 
Bhüt can perch.^ On the same principle, when the bones of 
a cremated corpse are being taken to some holy river the jar 
containing them is hung on a tree to allow the ghost to havc 
access to them; the Oräons hang the bone-jar on a post in 
front of the house.^ After the Khäsis deposit the bones in 
a cairn they arrangc a flat tablc-stone on which the ghost 
may sit; Gonds crect as a home for the ghost a small stone seat 
in front of the incmorial stone; Bhils, in honoiir of the ghost, 
place 'in the Devasthän, or abode of spirits, bcams of timber 
sometimes twelvc fect long and poised on two uprights in the 
shape of a rough bcnch.^ 

Like other goblins, Bliüts cast no shadow’.^ They generally 
speak with a nasal twang, the Pisächa-bhäsha, to which refer- 
encc has been made elsewhcre/'’ They particularly objcct to 
the smcll of turmcric, a ‘ sacred plant *, which has great power 
over demoiis.® Some of their throats are as narrow as a nccdle’s 
point, but they can drink gallons of "watcr at a time ; some 
have their feet turned l^ackwards ; some, like Brahman BhOts, 
arc wheat-colourcd or wdiite ; others, like the Käiir, or ghost 
of a negro, of whom a notable example haunts a street in 
Calcutta, are black and specially dreaded. Bhüts, male and 
female, like the Vidyädhari, ‘ possessors of knowledgc % in the 
folk-talcs, coliabit with mortals, and, as in the casc of the Nägas 
or snake deities, talcs of the Swan Maiden cyclc arc not un- 
common/' 

Thcrc arc various entries by which Bhüts may possess a man. 
One is the head. The head of human beings is held in great 

^ A. S. 7 ^, xvii. 147. - Dal ton, 261. 

^ Giirdon, 136 ; Russell, T, C, iii. 03 ; Hnthoven, T. C. i. 165. 

^ Jäiaka, i. 6 ; P. N. g. iv. 51. ^ p. 209 äbove. 

^ Lai Belxari Day^ PolU^Tales, 199 : cf. Ja'far Sharlf, 66. 
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respect, and there is a strong feeling against allowing any one 
to stand or walk over the heads of persons sitting in the lower 
Story of a house, a taboo reinforced by the risk of some polluting 
substance falling on him from above. The Meitheis have been 
forced to invent an aetiological explanation why the spectators 
of a boat-race are not perrnitted to stand on any bridgc beneath 
which the rowers pass.^ Hence comes the respect for the 
scalpdock, the seat of life and power, the cutting off of it being 
a sign of approaching dcath.^ If you can manage to cut off 
the scalp-lock of a Bhüt he will be your servant for When 

a man in Kumaun is bitten by a snake they pull three hairs 
from his scalp-lock and strike him three times on the head with 
the first joint of the middle finger. This kind of blow is usually 
regarded with terror, as it may cause his souI to leave the 
skull; here it is apparently used to repel the evil spirit embodied 
in the venom.^ When a patient suffers from fever the marrow 
is removed from a bone and replaced with grain, the patient is 
made to stand-in the sun, a small hole is dug wherc the shadow 
of his head happens to fall, and in it the bone and grain are 
buried, with the invocation, * O fever ! Come where the grain 
sprouts! ’ the belief being that it will never rcturn.^ At a Gond 
marriage an old man knocks the heads of the pair together in 
the belief that this causes their spirits to unite.^ Evil influences 
are dispersed by the rite known as Ärti, Nichhävar, or Parachhan, 
the waving of various things round the head ; in Bihär a handful 
of mustard and dill seeds are w'aved round the head of a woman 
after her confinement, and then thrown into the fire.’ The same 
result is attained by the wearing of crowns by the pair at 
marriage and by the veiling of the bridc.® 

Bhüts may enter the body through the mouth and nosc, a 
belief which explains the customs in connexion with sneezing, 
yawning, or hiccup. Besides thesc there are involuntary acts 
which gain importance from their arbitrary character, and are 
regarded as miraculous because the body in its normal action 
being the slave and Instrument of the owner’s will and intention 

‘ Hodson, Meitheis, So‘: cf. Frazer, G, B. * Taboo and Ferils of the Soul \ 
252 ff. ^ Thurston, T, C. iü. 175 f. 

" N, I. N, Q, iii. 180. ^ Ibid. iii. 74. Ibid. ii. 9. 

ö Hislop, App. i, p. V. ^ Griersoj}, 389. 

Hailiday, 174 ff.; P. Saintyves, 127 ; E. R. E. ix. 398, xii, 829 1 
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now behaves in a way independent of theni. The need of 
purifying the mouth and nose is illustrated by the dabbling with 
water which is the chief part of the Hindu’s daily ritual, and by 
the Wuzü* or Ghusl of the Musalmäns.^ 

Sneezing is the result of a Bhüt entering or leaving the nose, 
the latter being the view most gencrally acceptcd. The belief 
dates from early times because we find it in the Buddhist tale 
of the nun Saccatapävi, who was so noted for her piety that 
throughout Benares ' her fame was biazed abroad like as it were 
that of the Moon or Sun, and natives of Benares, if they sneezed 
or stumbled, said “ Fraise be to Saccatapävi! ’* ’ 2 ^ second 

tale of the same Collection a goblin was in the habit of devouring 
any one who did not say * Long life ! ’ when any one sneezed.® 
In a third tale we read ; ‘ If he escape this also, when he enters 
that night into his private apartments, he shall snecze a hundred 
times ; and if some one then does not a hundred times say 
to him, “ Godbless you I he shall fall into the grasp of death/ ^ 
There is some difference of opinion as to whether a sneeze 
is auspicious or not, and its import seems to depend on whether 
it is caused by an entering or retreating Bhüt—the former 
unlucky, the latter lucky.^ Deccani Brahmans object to any 
one sneezing when the marriage necklace is being tied, and if 
a member of a party of Thugs sneezed when an expedition started 
it was a bad omen and required expiatory sacrifices, travcllers 
met on this occasion being released.® But in the Central 
Provinces Telis at the moment when rice is thrown on the 
wedded pair burn chillies, the smoke of which sets the whole 
Company sneezing.’ In the Deccan if A sneezes when B is 
beginning a piece of work, B stops for a time and then Starts 
afresh; if A sneezes twice B goes on with his work withput 
stopping ; if A sneezes on B’s back, B’s back is lightly pinched, 
that is to say, A takes back what he gave; if a man sneezes 
during a meal some person present calls on him to name his 
birthplace.® 

Various forms of congratulation or deprecation are used in 
the case of sneezing. In the Central Provinces when a man 

1 Stevenson, 2iiff.; Ja‘far Sharif, 125 ^ Jäiaka, v. 228. 

^ Ihid. ii. II ff. 4 Somadeva, i. 254. ® Cf. Jätaka, L 279. 

® Thurston, T, C. i. 105 ; Russell, T. C. iv. 285. 

^ Begbie-Nelson, Chända Gaz. i. 116. ^ B, G. xxü. 50. 
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sneezcs he calls out ‘ Chhatrapati ! ’ ‘ Lady with the umbrella! ’ 
a title of the goddcss Devi.^ Musalmäns in Western India 
say ‘ Alhamdu41äh! ’ ‘ Allah be praised ! ’ to which sorne one 
present should say, ‘ Yarhamu-ka-lläh ! ’ ‘ Allah have merey 
on you ! * and Parsis call out, ‘ May Ahriman, the evil spirit, 
be broken ! ’ ^ Hindus name somc god, ‘ Räm ! Räm ! ’ and 
‘ if he neglects to do this, he commits as great a sin as the 
murder of a Brahman 

It is dangerous to yawn, because either a Bhut may go down 
your throat, or your soul, or part of it, may escape, and you 
will be hard set to recover it. Hence when a person yawns 
bystanders snap their thumbs and fingers in the hopc of recalling 
his soul, or, as other explain, to scare any Bhut who is preparing 
to enter the mouth of the yawner.^ In somc cases yawning 
indicates possession by somc deity. When a Mikir woman 
becomes posscssed shc yawns continually and calls out the name 
and will of tlic gods.^ A hiccup is^ caused by some friend or 
relation remembering you, and if you can identify the person, 
he or shc is able to stop it.^ Twitching of the right eye is lucky, 
of the left unlucky, both are the work of spirits, and careful 
rules are prescribcd for interpreting the twitching of the lids 
and eyes.'^ 

Bhuts also may enter the body through the fect or hands. 
At marriage tha. fect of the bridegroom and somctiines those of 
the bridc are carefully washed by the parents of the former, 
because he or she may have brought some stränge Bhüt or other 
pollution from outside. The parents of a Beldär bride in Poona, 
who have fasted since the morning, wash the feet of the pair 
and drink the water, with the Intention of sharing their good 
luck or bringing their ill luck on themselves.® Drinking water in 
which the feet of holy men have been washed communicates 
their holiness fo the drinker. In Bengal orthodox Hindus of 
the old school begin the day with a sip of water in which the toe 
of a Brahman has been dipped; this is known as Bipra chara- 
namrita, * Brahman’s foot nectar and followers of Vishnu 

* Rüssel], r. C. ii. 435. ® R. G. xiii, part i, 273. ^ Ward, i. 142. 

^ P. N. Q. ii. 94 : cf. E. R. E. xii. 82*9 f. ^ Stack, 35. 

® P. N» 0 . ii. 94. ^ P. N, Q. iii. 26 ; Rose, Gloss, i. 222. 

® B. G. xviii, parti, 318. 
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drunk the water in which the feet of his image have been washed, 
but Siva, in spite of his euphemistic name, is a dangerous god, 
and no one dares to drink the water in which his Linga has been 
bathed.^ 

The ears are also an cntry for Bhüts, and one explanation of 
the practice of ear-piercing is that it is done as a protection 
against the incoming of evil spirits.^ Often it seems to be 
r^arded as a form of initiation, and the question whether a 
child is to be cren].ated or not depends on whether it has under- 
gone the rite of Kanchhedan or ear-piercing.^ Among Mundas 
the ear-piercing marks the last stage of childhood, and in other 
castes a boy cannot be invested with the sacred cord until this 
is done, it being required that the hole should be large enough 
to allow the sun’s rays to be visible through it.^ Lhota Nägas 
pierce the ear lobes of all infants after birth, aiid at the ceremony 
when heads are set up a boy has a hole pierced in the upper 
part of his helix.® Occasionally among Hindus the ears of boys 
are pierc&d with the object of producing a blot of imperfection, 
to assimilate them to girls who are Icss liable to the attacks of 
the Evil Eye or demons.® To allow the distended ear lobes to 
be broken is one of the most serious accidents which can befall 
a woman, sometimes involving expulsion from caste. Mr. Russell 
writes: ‘The Suggestion may be made as a speculation that 
the continuous distension of the lobe of the ear by women and 
the large hole produced are supposed to have some sympathetic 
effect in opening the womb and making child-birth more easy. 
The tearing of the ear might thcn be considered to reiider the 
woman incapable of bearing a child, and the penalties attached 
to it would be sufficiently explained.’ One of the Gäro punish- 

^ Gait, C. R. i. 367 note ; Stevenson, 385. 

2 Cf. Frazer, F. L. O. T. iii. 165 if. 

3 Monier-Wiliiams, 360, 376 ; Kisley, T. C. i. 347 : for the rite sce Dubois, 
159 ; O'Malley, C,R, i. 4‘48; Matiix-uz Zaman Khan, C. R. i. 144 ; Martin, 
C. R. i. 157. 

^ Sarat Chandra Roy, 459 ; Harikishan Kaul, C. R. i. 305 ; Crooke, T. C. 
ii. 179 ; Briggs, 70. 

5 MiUs, 8. 

^ Ind, Ant, x. 332 ; F. i?. E, vii. 324. 

’ Russell, T. C. iv. 530, It is a Munda custom that the bridegroom shoots 
an arrow through the spaco under the bride's arm-pit (Dalton, 195). Is it 
possible that Penelopens feat of shocting an arrow through the rings of twelve 
axes (Homer, Odyssey, xxi, 75 ff.) may be classed in the same category as 
a magical aid to coition ? 
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ments for adultery is to tear away the ear-rings of the guilty 
woman, leaving two unsightly remnants of the lobes. But 
nowadays whan the i^delity of a wife is impugned, her female 
relatives lay aside their ear-rings until the matter has been 
cleared up.^ 


1 Playfair, 30. 



VIII 


THE CONCILIATION AND REPRESSION OF THE 

GHOST 

It has beeil already stated ^ tliat among the^ peasantry the 
feeling of the survivors towards the family dead varies from 
affectioiiate respect to fear or detestation. Hence we find a 
variance of practice in the rites or observances wliich follow 
a death ; some people have means to conciliate the spirit and 
recall it to its formet home, while others ehdeavour to‘ bar its 
return and take action intended to sever connexion with it. 

The attempt to conciliate and recall the spirit is effected* in 
various ways. As we have already seen,^ its exit from the body 
is facilitated by the breaking of the skull, and by removing the 
dying man into the open air that it may without difficulty pass 
into the ether. Sometimes this journey of the spirit is aided by 
mechanical means/ When Mangars of Bengal carry the corpse 
to the grave they Strip it, dress it in new döthes, sraear its fore? 
head with sandalwood paste, lay silver coins and pieces of coral 
in its mouth, touch its lips with a wick soaked in ghi, apparcntly 
as a Substitute for a lamp, and cover the face with a cloth. 
Then they set up two pieces of wood near the grave, in one of 
which nine notches or Steps are cut, to form a ladder by which 
the spirit may ascend to heaven; on the other stick cach 
mourner cuts a mark to show that he was present at the funeral. 
The maternal uncle, who acts as funeral priest, bids a solemn 
farewell to the dead man and calls on him to ascend to heaven 
by means of the ladder which Stands ready for him.® Some 
Nägas build little houses over the grave with ladders reaching 
up to them for the use of the ghost ; others build thatched 
roofs over the grave, a custom which has been interpreted as 
a survival of the habit of exposing the dead to be devoured by 
wild animals.^ Bhils in Khändesh on the twclfth and forty-fifth 

‘ p. 184 above. - p. 184 above, 

® Risley, T, C. ii. 75. Mills, Introcl. xxiv, i6o. 
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day aftcr a death send for a Kumhär or potter and employ 
him to erect a seven-stepped ladder against the wall of the house 
to help the ghost to ascend to hcaven. Afterwards verses are 
chanted, the cord by which the ladder was fastened to the ground 
is burnt, the.ladder itself is pulled down and thrown away, and 
on the spot where it was tied flour is sprinkled, on which a plate 
containing food, a jar of water, and a lighted lamp covered with 
a basket are laid.^ Khäsis after depositing the bones in the 
tribal ossuary sacrlfice a cock, and a small bamboo ladder with 
three rungs is set up to enable the spirit to climb into the tomb. 
When they carry the bones to the ossuary, if a stream must be 
crossed, 'they make a rough bridge of branches of trces and grass, 
and lay a train of leaves to guide the spirit to the cairn.^ If 
the funeral party is compelled to cross a stream Kachäris Stretch 
a cord from one bank to the other, thus forming a kind of bridge 
for the use of.the spirit in case it should feel disposed to revisit 
the scenes of its life on earth.^ Devices of this kind suggest the 
World-wide theory of the Bridge of Death over which the spirit 
must pass on its way to heaven.^ 

In some cases a ritual is performed to recall the kindly spirit 
to its former homc, Kämis in Bengal at the funeral feast lay 
out food for the dead ön a leaf plate in the jungle, and watch 
tili a fly or other insect settles on it. Then they cover it with 
a stone and are satisfied that the spirit has come and accepted 
the offeringA Khadäis in the Central Provinces during a 
burial or cremation beat the grass near the place with a mango 
twig and Start a grasshopper; when they have captured it 
they wrap it in a piece of new cloth,,bring it home, and place 
it hear the image of their household deity. ' This rite they call 
* bringing home the life of the soul*, and they believe that it 
ensures its salvation.® Ahirs in the same Province on the 
third day after a death catch a fish and take it home ; the 
son of the deceased or some near relation picks up a stone, 
washes it in the water in which the fish was brought ’home, and 
then transfers tfie spirit to the* stone which is enshrined in the 

^ B. G. xii. 92, Giardon, 142, 

2 Endle : for similar devices see Lewin, 209 f.; Atldnson, iii; 121 ; Rose, 
Gloss. in 463 ; C. Sherring, Mem. J, A, S. B, L 111. 

^ Tylor, Pfimitive CtiUure, ii. 94 ; id., Researches, 349 ff.; Ja'far Sharlf, 214. 

* Risley, r. C. i. 395. ® Russell, T. C. i! 376. 
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house as one of the family deities; Kamärs catch and bring 
home any living thing they can find after tlic funeral—a fish, 
a frog, a prawn, and so fqrth.^ . Dhäkars at a funeral put a 
.fish, the abode of the spirit, into a .cup which the mourners 
touch and thus free it from the death impurity, and Kharias 
catch a fish on the third day after a death, which all the relations 
eat, the intentibn being that the spirit may not haunt them, or 
it has bccn interpreted as a survival of eating the dead, which 
may havc been the original custom.^ Another mcthod of recall- 
ing the dead is practiscd by Oraons, who build a little hut of 
branches and straw near the grave, and after dark set fire to it; 
as it blazes a man strikes a ploughshare or a sickle, calls the 
dead man by name, and shouts, * 0 so-and-so ! Come quick ! 
your house is burning ! ’ ^ In the Central Provinces the Oraons 
perform a similar rite. If the corpse has been burnt they pick 
Up the bones and place them in a pot, which is brought home and 
hung Up beside the dead man's house. At night-time a relative 
sits insidc the house watching a burning lamp, while some 
friends go outside the vülage and make a miniature hut with 
sticks and grass and set fire to it. They then call out to the dead 
man, ' Come, your house is being burnt! * and walk home 
striking a mattock and sickle together. On arriving at the 
house they kick down the matting which covers the doorway; 
the man insidc says, * Who are you ? ’ and they answer, ‘ It is 
WC.’ They watch thß lamp and when the flame wavers they 
believe it to show that the spirit of the deceased has followed 
them and has also entered the house.^ 

The funeral feast, even if the view that it is a survival of 
primitive cannibalism, the eating of the corpse by the relatives, 
fail to command genetäl acceptance, is, particularly when it 
is held at the grave, a mode of communion with, and concilia- 
tion^of, the spirits of the dead,® In Northern India it has been, 
to a great extent, merged in the Sräddha, but the feeding of 
the brotherhood after a death is part of the normal ritual. 
An early type of this is found among the Näikdas, a forest tribe 

’ Ibid. ii. 28 f. ; Ind, ÄnL xxxii. 144. 

- Russell, T, C. ii. 479, iü. 450 : on eating tlie dead see E. R, E, iii. 199 1 , 
xi. 575. ® Dehon, 135. ^ Russell, 2 \ C. iv. 309. 

"ö'Hartlaud, Legend of Perseus, ii. 255 £f.; E,R.E, iii, 207, iv. 435 ß* 
V, 803 t 
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in Bombay,^ He who sets light to thc pyre cooks ricc at liis 
house, lays it on a platter made of Icavcs, pours a littlc ghi over 
it, and sets thc whole on fire. He gives sonie of thc föod to the 
childrcii of thc tribe, and on the twelftli day, if hc can afford it, 
he invites those who attended the funcral, or, if hc is rieh enougli, 
the whoIc village, the gucsts coming when they plcasc and cating 
thelr share on thc spot, or taking it home.^ The offering of 
hair, which has been interpreted to be a means of strengtliening 
the spirits of the dead or of formiug a bond of conimunion witli 
them, is uncommon.^ The mourner shaves, partly becausc 
it is a modificettion of tlie custom öf sclf-niutilation aftcr a 
death, or as a means of disguising himself and escaping thc 
influence of thc ghost, or as a means of ridding himself of pollu- 
tion, or rather of thc ghost which may bc clinging to his hair. 
When tlie Lhota Näga mother is well enough to takc her child 
out of thc house slic cuts off a littlc of its hair, tlirows it away, 
or wraps it in clolh and keeps it, thc removal of tlic hair ridding 
her.of thc birth poliution.^ Räjis, a very primitive tribe in thc 
lower Himalayd, shave the heads, beards, and moustaches of 
the.near rclations of thc dcad man, and tlirow thc hair on thc 
grave.^ Aniong. Panwärs in thc Centnil Provinces, who Claim 
to be Räjputs, thc cliief mourner keeps the bonos, has his head 
and face shaved, and throws thc hair-cuttings and most of thc 
bones into water, reserving a fcw which hc takes, wJien con- 
venient, to the NarbadaP The throwing of thc hair into a river 
brings the dead man into communion, not with an anthropo- 
morphic god, but with the spirit of the river. In thc Deccan the 
hair of a Chitpävan Brahman widow is cut off, wrapped in her 
-bodice, and laid on thc hier of lier late husband, and tlic sons 
of a Banjära, at the crernation of their father, cut off sonic of 
their head and facc liair and throw it on his pyre, but the 
general rulc is that the widow breaks her banglcs on thc day of 
her husband s death and has her head shaved on thc tenth 
day.. »After the crernation of a Bhil a fire is lighted outside the 
house, some hair of a woman is'put into it, each of thc party 


^ B. G, iii. 225. 

“ Frazer, F. L. 0 . T iii. 297 f.; id., G. B. ' The Magic Arti. 31, 102 ; 
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drops some Nim leaves into the fire and purifies himself by 
passiiig his hands through the smoke and rubbing them over his 
face.^ A child’s first hair is often dedicated by Musalmäns at 
some saint’s tomb.^ Chibh Räjputs in the Panjab offer the 
.scalp-locks of their male children at the tomb of tho martyr 
Sur Sadi, and the child is not regarded as a true Chibh until 
this rite is done, nor is his mother allowed to eat mcat.^ 

The return of the Spirit is indicatcd by the marks of its foot- 
prints, Hos lay out boiled rice for the Spirit and sprinkle ashes 
on the floor, in order that should the spirit come its footmarks 
may be detected. If there is the faintest sign that the ashes and 
rice have been disturbed, ‘ they sit down shivering with horror 
and crying bitterly, as if by 110 nieans pleased with the visit, 
though made at their carnest solicitation Patlia Bhils bring 
ashes from the hearth of the dead man, sift them on the spot 
where he died, laying near the place a lamp with three dishes 
of food, milk, and water, and inverting a basket over the offering. 
On the morning of the second day the basket is removed, and 
the ashes arc carefully examined to see if the spirit has returned 
and eaten of the farc provided, The ashes are then removed, 
thrown away, and the spot is„smeared with cow-dung.® A 
Chamär widow, after the funeral feast, sifts ashes from the hearth 
over a small space in the room which she covers with a sieve. 
Two plates of food are laid dose by, and in the morning the 
ashes are examined to detect footprints; if no mark is found 
it is assumed that the round of transmigration for the deceased 
has been finished, or that his spirit has been ‘ laid k® 

Sometimes an oflficial, priest, exordst, sorcerer, is employed 
to recall the spirit. In the Central Provinces this is the duty of 
the Bhagat, one who has communion with the dead. The son 
of the deceased sits before him holding a bowl of milk, drums are 
beaten, and invocations sung tili the spirit descends on the 
Bhagat and drives him to and fro through the house, his move- 
ments being closely followed by the son who carrics the bowl 
of milk. At the shout, ‘ He has come ! ’ they look into the bowd 
and find something like a grain of rice in the milk. This is taken 

* Luard, Eth. Sur., art. * BhÜ p. 3. 

* Ja’far Sharif, 8. 135. ® Rose, ii. 169. * Dalton, 204 f. 

® Luard, Eth. Surv., art, ' Bhil p, 51. ® Briggs, iii. 
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out, touched.with vermilion, put inside a ball of flour, and laid 
beside the Images of the househoid dcities. Then the spirits of 
the ancestors are called, on which an extraordinary sc.ene follows. 
The Bhagat, possessed by the spirit, goes round, inspects the 
■store-houses and cattle, and surveys the shape of the househoid. 
He visits the w'omen and the spirits renew their rclations with 
them, while they weep and greet the visitors who have come 
after a long parting. This weird scene lasts tili the spirits leave 
the Bhagat and he comes to his senses.^ The home-coming of 
the spirit is thus closely connected with the Provision of food 
for its use.^ 

Provision is' also made for the wants of the dead by burying 
or burning with the dead certain implements or other articles 
which the spirit may need in the other world, but this motive 
is often supplemented by the feeling that it is unlucky for the 
survivors to use them. It is denied that the custom is connected 
with the- resurrcction of the body or the reincarnation of the 
Soul, or that the dead could derive benefit from such gifts. 
They are unwilUng, they say, to derive any benefit from the 
death of a relative, and so they commit to the'flames the dead 
man’s personal effects-^clothing, vcsscls, weapons, and money 
in his possession—but this does not apply to his belongings 
which have never been used.® This exception is not made by 
other tribes or castes which bury or burn articles with the dead. 
Chamärs on the tenth day after a death lay out for a dead 
woman a clay pipe, if she was a smoker, a broom, a small pot 
of oil, and the two vessels used in cooking the food on the first 
and ninth day of mourning; in the casc of a man the broom is 
omitted and rcplaced b'y a cover for onc of the cooking ppts.^ 
Nägas place in the grave only articles of trifling valuc, enough 
to enable the dead man to make a fresh Start—a spear or two, 
sometimes an umbrella, never his gun or cornclian nccklace.® 
Lhota Nägas lay on a man’s grave a gourd of beer and a little 
boiled rice, and six pieces of meat are hung on the head-post. 
His wooden dao- or knife-holder, bear’s hair wig, sheet, long 
loin-cloth, and other like things are hung on the cross-bar, and 

1 Begbie-Nelson, i. 133 ; Nelson, Bilaspur Gaz. i. 106 f. 

- Cf. E. R. E. vi. 65 ff. 3 Daltoii, 205. 

' Briggs. III. 0 Hodson, Nagas, too. 
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his spears arc stuck upright on the grave.^ Bcfore the cremation 
Khäsis shoot two arrows, onc to the cast and the othcr to the 
west, to protect the spirit on its journey to the othcr world, 
and they sacrificc a cock which will show him the road and wake 
him at dawn to pursue his march.^ Chakmas in Bengal burn 
with the corpse a bamboo post or some other part of the dead 
man’s house, probably in order to provide him with shelter in 
Deathland,* and Majhwärs in the United Provinces place with 
the corpse of a man a bludgeon, an earthen pot^. and sometimes 
an axe; for a woman a spud used in digging roots, a stick, 
and the stand on which the house watcr-pots are kept.® Thcre 
seems to bc little or no evidence to ßhow that, as in other parts 
of the world, articles dcdicated in this way are intentionally 
broken, ‘ to take the lifc out of them and thus adapt them for 
the use of the spirit. 

The spirit also needs a light to guide it on its way and fire to 
warm itself. In Bihär on the lirst day aftcr a death a lamp is 
placed on the spot whcre the death occurred, on the second 
a little way off, and so gradually on the tenth day it is put where 
the articles for the purification of the mourners arc collected,'* 
In Bombay when a sweeper is buried in the seated posture, 
a lighted lamp is put bcfore the corpse ; Bari mourners sprinkle 
Icavcs of the Nim tree [Azaclirachta indica)^ used in purification, 
round the lamp ; Dheds bury the corpse an’d put a lamp near 
the graye.^ In the Panjab it is belicvcd that if a man dies so 
suddenly that a lamp cannot be lighted bcfore his death he will 
become an evil spirit, and in order to prevent this danger the 
chief mourner must go to the Ganges and perform a special 
rite known as Näräyanbali, in which images of the five great 
gods arc placed in five copper watcr-pots and worshipped with 
special Mantras. to appeasc the ancestral spirits.® Chamärs 
light a small firc at the grave or pyre to warm the spirit, and 
feed it with ghi and rice, saying, * In whatever state you may be, 
leave US alonc! ’ Dumäls in the Central Provinces make a 
fire over the grave and cover it with an empty pot; Lhota 

^ Mills, 158. ^ Gait, C. R. Assam, i. 261. 

3 Risley, T. C. i. 174 ; Crooke, T. C, iii. 433. * Grierson, 393. 

® Enthoveri* T. C, i. 63, 112, 327. 

® Rose, Gloss, i. 869 ; Stevenson, 125. " Briggs, 106* 
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Nägas keep the grave-fire alight until the dead man is supposed 
to havc departed to the Land of the Dead.^ 

The Spirit does not attain its final rcst until an abode is 
provided for it during the pcriod which elapses during its journey 
to the rcalm of Yama. Lower castes in the plains after crema- 
tion or burial fix a rccd in the sand on the river-bank where 
the final rites are performed, and in it the spirit finds a refuge, 
the reed being thrown into the water after its departure has been 
arranged. In Bombay and the Deccan, at the place where the 
corpse was laid down the chief mourner picks up a stone, known 
as Asma, ‘ stone Jivkhada, ‘ spirit pebble or Pretyasila, 

‘ stone of the Pret or disembodied spirit \ Holding this stone 
as. he walks round the pyre hc pierccs a water-jar and provides 
a libation for the thirsty spirit. The stone is then anointed with 
oil, worshipped^ and when a crow, the bird of death, has, as 
representing the spirit, been induced to eat corii sprinklcd near 
the stone, it is thrown into running water, or it is kept in the 
house during the period of mourning, or installed among the 
houscliold dcitics.^ Guraos in the CentraPProvinces pick up 
a stone on the road when tlic corpsc-bearers change placcs and 
bury it in the cremation ground until the mourners on the tenth 
day are purified by the priest, when it is dug up, worshipped, 
and finally thrown into a well.® 

Rites of this kind devclop into the erection of memorial stones, 
pillars, or, finally, of Images of the dead. Such memorial stones 
are erccted by tribes likc Nägas, Mundas, or Gäros. Nägas 
erect them for a father in the hope that hc will helpTiis son in 
time of need, and they arc thus connected with the luck and 
permanence of the family, while among Lhota Nägas they are 
clösely associated with terraced cultivation, and the stones are 
sometimes replaced by wooden or Y-shaped posts, or they 
are carved in phallic form and erected after a special ritc.^ 
These erected by Khäsis form an important serics, and an 
analögy has been suggested betwecn them and those of the 
Mundas.® Nägas* in Manipur show a stone through which the 

^ Russell, T. C. ii. 535 ; Mills, 159. 

2 B. G. xviii, part i. 191 : Enthoven, T. C. L 187. 
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common ahcestor emergcd froiii the earth, and they crect 
stones in rows, avenues, circles, or ovals, consisting of monoliths, 
cairns, single small stones, and flat slabs rcsting on supports.^ 
Bhlls erect in the Devasthän or ‘ god-yard ’ to the memory of 
a leading man a stone carved with a human figurc on horseback.^ 
In the Panjab hills stones or boards, callcd Pirs, ‘ ancestor are 
common, as well as monoliths carved with a rude figurc of the 
deceased.^ The Gond stones have a seat in front on which 
the ghost may rest, the memoria! stone being its permanent 
home.^ 

With the Provision of a temporary home of the spirit we may 
compare the cycle of beliefs known as the Life Index, ‘ the 
belief that living pcople may deposit their souls for safc keeping 
outsidc of thcmsclves in some secure place, wherc the precious 
deposit will be less exposed to the risks and vicissitudes of life 
than .whcn it remained in the body of its owner h® In the folk- 
tales it appeairs as a bird, an inscct, a plant, a nccklace, or in 
other objccts, where it gives an omen or indicates dangcr—milk 
which turns red when a relative is in dangcr; a sword which 
bccomes heated when the hcro is in danger, when the handle 
rivet comes out his head falls off, and when it is reburnished he 
lives again, and so on.® In Bengal Plindu prostitutes are 
married to a Jasmine or rose tree, Musalmäns to a sword or 
knife ; the plant is watered and the sword kept in a box, in the 
belief that if one or the other dies or is lost the girl bccomcs 
a widow.^ 


Tlic Spirit while the corpse is being taken to the grave is 
exposed to dangcr from the evil spirits which beset it; The 
loud music at a low-caste funcral, as well as the keening prompted 
by iiaturaf affection and emotion, are also efficacious in scaring 
these hostilc spirits. In. addition to this a little food is scattered 


on the road as the funeral passes, and with the object of 
cvciding them it is customary when the bier is haltcd for a 
change of bearers to throw small copper coins on the roadside.® 


l Hodson, 13, i86 ff. ^ Mead-Maegregor, C. R. i. 238. 

Rose, Gloss. 1. 195 ff. 4 Russell. T. C. iii. 63. 
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Many of the rites pcrformed after death are, however, intended 
to prevent tlic return of the spirit, and evcn rites of tendance, 
as in the Chamär casc quoted above, arc donc with a hint to 
the Spirit that as it has now bccn duly supplicd with food, light, 
or firc, it is expccted to show its gratitudc by not troubling 
the’ donors- Binjwärs light a lamp and place uncookcd food 
on the grave; when an insect flies to the lamp they catch it, 
place it in a cakc of flour, carry it to a river-bank, worship it with 
an offering of coloured rice, and then thrust it into the mud 
with a grass broom, indicating that as they havc done their 
duty to the spirit they do not wish to havc any further rclations 
with it.^ Bhotias in Garhwäl fasten to the front of the bier 
a white cloth, of cotton for a man, woollcn for a woman, which 
is carried by the fcmale mourners, and is known as the ‘ way- 
cloth bccausc it is intended to guide the spirit oh its way and 
so get rid of it.^ 

One way of barring the return of the ghost is to remove tlie 
corpsc from the housc by a special way or door, not gencrally 
used by inmates, and to closc it after the funcral has started, 
so that the spirit may not bc able to find its way back. This end 
is also attained by prohibiting the removal of the corpsc by any 
but a single gate of the town 6r villagc, generally that facing 
South which leads it straight to the realm of Yama, but the 
primitive ritual ordained that the corpsc of a Südra sliould 
bc taken out by the Southern gate, by the Western if a Brahmah, 
by the northern if a Kshatriya, and by the eastern if a Vaisya.® 
Meitheis never remove the corpse from the housC over the 
tlircshold of the main door, but cut a hole in the wall or use the 
tiiiy sidc cntrance.^ Maghs in Bengal, when the house-master 
has died, throw down the ladder Icading up to the housc, and 
the mourners on their return must cffcct an entrance by creeping 
through a hole in the back wall® The samc precautions are used 
by Musalmäns. When a death occurs in onc of the palaces of 
the Nawäb of Bahäwalpur the body is carried out through a 
hole in the wall; ‘at Maler Kotla it used to be forbidden to bring 
a body into the town without special permission, and then not 

1 Russell, T. C. ii. 334. - C. Sherring, Mem. A, S.B. i. .109. 

^ Stevenson, IHtcs, 149; Colebrooke, 98. Hodson, Meitheis, 117. 

^ Risley, T. C. ii. 34. 
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by one of the gates, but through a hole broken in the town wall.^ 
It is a remarkable fact that the corpses of the Einpcrors Akbar 
and Shäh Jahän were removed from the palace by a special 
way.^ )Vith the Intention of facilitating the departure of the 
ghost the feet of the dying and the dead are turned in the 
direction of the house entrance, and with the object of bafSing 
the ghost it is usual to carry the corpse feet foremost to burial 
or cremation, and on the way the bearers halt and reverse the 
Position.^ Fear of the dead suggests that the cyes of the corpse 
should be closed, but it is also a method of baffling the ghost. 
Dängris in the Central Provinces cover the eyes and ears of the 
dead with cotton leaves, and they explain that this is specially 
done in tlie case of a person possessed by an evil Spirit, probably 
to prevent the exit of it from the body, which may cause danger 
to the survivors.'^ Sometimes the return of the ghost in Com¬ 
pany with the niourners is prevented by pliysical means. It 
was the ancient rule that when the mourners left the cremation 
ground the ofheiating priest raised a barrier of stones between 
the dead and the living.^ It is still the custom among some castes. 
for the mourners as they leave the pyre or grave to throw pebbics 
in that direction to bar the ghost.® Bhil mourners on their 
return halt half-way between the pyre and the dead man’s 
house, place five stones closc together, and hang a blt of the 
shroud on a neighbouring tree ; in the lower Plimalaya this is 
interpreted as a propitiatory offering to the spirits which 
frequent the burning-ground.'^ In connexion with the shroud 
it may be noted that when the corpse of a Tiyan in Madras 
is being removed the eldest son, who is chief mourner, tears 
crosswise a piece of the cloth which has been placed over the 
corpse by the people of the house, and ties it round his forehead ; 
he holds one end of the cloth while the barber holds the other and 
tears off the piece; the barber then cuts three holes in the 
remainder of the shroud, over the mouth, navel, and pubes, 
a little water and rice being then poured over a gold fanam-coin 

^ Rose, Gloss. i. 869, 

® Smith, Akhar, 327 : Manucci, ii. 126, 431. On the door for the dead see 
Frazer, The Belief in Immortality, i. 452 f. 

^ B, G. ix, part i, 48 ; Stevenson, 149. 

* Russell, T. C. ii. 465. ® Rajendralala Mitra, ii. 123, 146. 

® Crooke, T. C. i. 287. ^ B, G. ix, part i, 309 ; Atldijison, ii. 832. 
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through the slot over the mouth. The object of the custom is 
not explained ; possibly the heir procurcs communiön with the 
dead by wearing part of the shroud and through the hole. over 
the dcad man’s mouth, the other hole being intendcd to give exit 
for the ghost.^ When Mangar mourners in Bengal return, one 
of the party makes a barricade of thorns mid-way between the 
grave and the house of the deceased. On the.top of the thorns 
he places a large stone, and Standing on it holds a pot of burning 
incense in his left hand and some woollen thread in bis right. 
One by one the mourners pass through the smoke of the burning 
incense, and each takes a piece of the thread and ties it round 
his neck, thus barring the ghost.® Värlis in Bombay effect 
scverance from the dead by throwing away the old clothes of 
the deceased as his corpse is being removed.® Bhotias select 
a scape-animal to represent the deceased, and at the final rite 
for getting rid of the spirit the clothes arc taken off a dummy 
figure of the dead man and put on the scape-animal, which is 
beaten and driven away, never to return; in some places it is 
allowed to roam free on the mountains, but elsewhcre low-caste 
Bhotias and Tibetans kill it and eat the meat.^ 

The ghost is prevented from walking by tying together the 
great toes or thumbs of the corpse. It is the ruje among Brah- 
mans in Gujarät; some Gäros tie the hands behind the back 
and bind the great toes together; Kurmis bind the thumbs 
and toes.® If a Chamär happens to die Ute in the afternoon 
and the funeral cannot take place tili next day, they bind 
the big toes together to prevent the body from suddenly 
increasing in length, or they mcasurc a reed exactly the length 
of the corpse and lay it dose by, for if this precaution is not 
taken Baitäl or Vetäl, prince of demons, may get posscssion of 
it and cause it to swcll.® Angämi Nägas adopt another method 
of preventing the ghost from ‘ walking ’ : if a girl gave birth 
to an illegitimate child it was the custom to kill it, and the 
soles of its feet were pierced with thorns to prevent it from 
returning and harraing the mother in her dreams.’ When a 
Koyi girl died from syphilis, a basket fish-trap containing grass 

1 Thiarston, vü. 84. ® Risley, T. C. ii. 75 f. 

3 Enthoven, T. C. üi. 452. ‘ C. Sherring, Mem. J. S. B. i. 113 ff. 

“ Stevenson, THtes, 147 : Playfair, J06; Russell, T. C. iv. 79. 

“ Briggs, 100 f. ’ Hutton, Aitgami, 171, 
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with thorny twigs on each side was placed after the cremation 
to catch the malign spirit and prevent it froni entering the 
village, the trap and twigs holding the captured spirit being 
burnt next day.^ Päbias in the Central Provinces after a funeral 
go into another room, having first hung a net over the entrance 
to that in which the death occurred, believing that the ghost 
will thus be captured and prevented from giving trouble.^ 
The practice of burying certain corpses face dowiiwards with 
the Same intention has been already noticed.® 

Sight being a form of sense-contact it is dangerous to be sccn by 
certain persons or to look at certain persons or things.^ The risk of 
looking back appears in the Indian folk-tales, one of the penalties 
of a breach of this taboo being that the rash person who looks 
back is turned into a pillar of stone,® It is particularly dangerous 
at a funeral to look back towards the place of burial or cremation, 
lest the souls of the mourners may be detained by those of the 
dcad. When Khäsis are collecting the bones of the dead for 
reinternment, if any bonc has been forgotten no one dares 
goback to pick it up; the bone*carrier must not turn round or 
look to his right or left, but must go straight to the cairn.® 

As we have already seen, the ghost may ding to the mourners 
after their return from the funeral. Hence they need purifica- 
tion which is usually effected by bathing and a change of clothes, 
or wiien they rcach the house door they touch a stone, cow» 
düng, iron, fire, and water, each man rubs his Icft ear with 
the little finger of his left hand, chews leaves of the bitter Nini 
tree {Azadirachta indied)^ and passes his feet through the smoke 
of burning oil, or rubs oil on them. Corpse-bearers, who are 
specially pj}llutcd, have their shoulders rubbed with oil, the 
‘ Pollution * in these cases being the clinging ghost. The 
Nasesälär or Parsis corpse-bearers are purifiied with cow’s urinc 
and water, and though after purification they may mix freely 
with other members of the community, at public dinners they 
are seated apart from the other guests.’ In the case of a death 
by accident among Lhota Nägas the friends of the dead man 
build a little shed and put some clothes and food in it. On 

1 Thurston, T. C. iv. 55. 2 Russell, T, C. i. 395. 

3 p, i3oabove. ** Cf. Crawley, 115. 
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the day after the death an old man Hghts a fire in front of the 
house and sacrifices a cock. All the members of the family 
come out of the house stark naked and, after stepping over the 
fire, enter the shed, where they remain six days without speaking 
to any one, their food being provided by friends. A new houSe 
is then built for thcm.^ 


^ Mills, 262. 



IX 


FERTILITY AND AGRICULTURAL RITES 

Many of the rites performed by the peasantry are done with 
the intention of promoting the fertility of human beings, domestic 
animals, and crops. 

The necessity which compels the Hindu to desire male offspring 
is the belief that a son must be born to him capable of performing 
the obsequial rites on which his happiness in Deathland depends. 
‘ Through a scn he conquers the worlds, tlirough a son’s son he 
obtains immortality, but through his son’s grandson he gains the 
World of the Sun.’ ^ The same fceling, in a less degree, prevails 
among the lowcf classes of Indo-Musalmäns, who are mainly 
converts from Hinduism.^ The Hindu lawgiver, in denance 
of philology, reinforccs his doctrine by the assertion that The 
Word p2{ira^ * son means ‘ he who deüvers his father from the 
Hell callcd Put 

The orthodox mcthod of obtaining male issue is to worship 
the fainily deity, Vishnu, Siva, of onc of the Mother goddcsscs, 
and to observe fasts on the days sacrcd to thcm. Siva is 
generally worshipped with tliis intent, and Ihough a learned 
Hindu writer assures us that the cult of Siva among Hindu 
women is not based on phallism, this may be takcn to refer 
only to the morc intelligent classes, while among peoplc of the 
lower culturc the phallic concention of the Linga is unmistak- 
able.^ The cults of Vi^^hnu in the form of Krishna and of the 
Mother goddess, particularly in the Sakti Vämamärgi, or ‘ left- 
hand’ development, are erotic, and in ordcr to promote fertility 
con munion with them is secured by visiting thcir shrines, making 
small o'Terings to them, and in a magical way by hanging up 
little cradles in the liope that thcre may be boy babies to fill 
them, The peasant woman rclics on a prayer to some Sati to 
obtain the boon. 

• Maiui, Laws, ix, i ^ Sharif, 17. 

Harikishan Kaiil, C. JR. i, 235 : see E, R. E, ix. S15 ; Hopkins, 414. 
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In former times human sacrificeawere offered with this object, 
and though this iS rigidljc prohibited by British law, it is possible 
that it may still be done in secret or in the more isolated parts of 
the Empire. It surVives in the belief that human blood is 
efficacious in removing sterility or strengthening-a weakly child. 
In 1870 a case was officially reported in which a Musalmän 
butcher was advised by a Hindu sorcerer to bathe his wife in 
human blood to ensure that her f uture children would be healthy, 
and of a child being killed and its blood drunk by a sterile 
woman.^ A woman in the Muzaffarnagar District, . United 
Provinces, under instructions from a Syäna or cunning man 
of the Chamär currier caste, killed a Brahman child with horrible 
tortures and bathed in water mixed with its blood.^ 

Water, as we have already seen,^ is the prime giver of fertility, 
and bathing is often prescribed as a eure for barrenness. In 
the Panjab women bathe at a crematorium over a burning pyre 
and thus absorb the spirit of the dead, or they bathe at the junc- 
tion of cross-roads and streets, or arrange that after bathing 
their shadows may fall on a boy.^ With the same i^tention the 
married pair, or one of them, are doused with water. Koi 
Gonds pour water on the head of the bridegroom and let it 
drop on to that of the bride, and in the lower Himalaya the bride 
places her hand in that of her father, the groom holds her thumb, 
while the mother of the girl pours water on the three hands while 
a prayer of dedication is offered.^ The rite is apparently in 
part a fertility charm, and partly to be a formal giving-away 
of the girl. A hot spring, supposed to be the place where a 
demon was slain or where he sank into the earth, is-visited by 
sterile women who scramble for betehnuts thrown into the 
mud by the priests, and it is believed that she who linds one will 
soon have her desire for children realized.® Kandhs employ 
a priest to take a childless woman to the confluence of two 
streams, where he sprinkles water over her and makes an 
offering to the godling of births.’ In the Panjab, on a Sunday 
or Tuesday night, or during the Diväli or Feast of Lights, 

1 N.I.N,QAi. 2051 

2 Ibid. i. 150, üi. 72 ; Harikishan'Kaul, C. Ä. i. 235. 

p. 54 alx)ve.^^^ ^ ^ t Harikishan Kaul, loc. cit, 
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a barren woman sits on a stoöl which is lowered into a well- 
She Strips off her clothes, bathes, dresses, and is drawn up, 
\vhen she performs the Chaukpürna rite of filling up with.offer- 
ings a Square drawn on the ground while she recites incantations 
taught to her by a wizard. Should it be impossible for her to 
descend into the well the rite is done under a Plpal tree [Ficus 
^eligiösa)^ and it is believed that after this ceremony the well 
^nd the tree lose their vitality, which is then transferred to the 
■^vornan, the one drying up, the other withering,^ Bathing 
xiaked in water drawn from five wells, at a place where four 
J^oads meet, or on a piece of ground covered with the leaves of 
"the five ‘ royal * or sacred trees, on which is laid a bead repre- 
senting the hero Räma, is another remedy prescribed in.the 
I^anjab, and in the Central Provinces a Jät woman who is 
barren is taken to the meeting-place of three village boundaries 
3 .nd bathed there,^ 

Sympathetic magic by touching is also employed for this 
I 3 urpose. A barren Kächhi woman in the United Provinces tries 
to cut off the hair of a child who is a member of a large family, 
or a shred from the mother’s sheet.^ In the Central Provinces 
at Korku woman tries to obtain the hair of a mother of a large 
family, and she buries it under her bathing-stone in the hope 
tJhat the quality of fertility may be transferred to her from the 
owner of the hair, and Kurmi women believe that if a midwife 
dips her toe in the blood of a woman at child-birth, washes it 
off, and gives it to a barren woman to drink, it will have the 
S3me effect,^ 

The same result is attained by gaining communion with a 
Pioly man or with the spirit which pervades a sacrcd place, 
A-t the funeral of a member of the Dhundia sect of Jains in 
Gujarät women who desire the blessing of a male child creep 
beneath the littet on which the corpse is being carried, or scramble 
for fragments of his clothing.^ In the Panjab a woman cursed 
with barrenness, which here as elsewhere is attributed to the 
machinations of an evil spirit, goes to one of two sacred placcs, 
and after certain ritcs creeps through an artificial orifice in 

^ Rose, O, R, L 164. ^ P. N, Q, iv, 88 ; Russell, T, C. iü. 235, 
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a stone which is just large enough to admit an adult, and then 
batJies, leaving at the place orie of her garments as a sign that 
she has got rid of the evil influence ; or she bathes near the 
nine-yard-long tomb of a Musalmän saint.^ As the Jasmine 
and rose bushes growing at a saint’s tomb produce fertility, 
a woman bathes, purifics herseif, goes to the shrine and seats 
hcrself undcr or near one of these trees with her skirt spread 
out, and as many flowers fall into her lap, so many children will 
she bear.^ 

It is gencrally belicved that if a barrcn woman oan succeed 
in burning down scven thatched huts she can secure offspring. 
The basis of the belief is obscure, but the apparent objcct is 
to purify her from the cvil influences which impede fertility.^ 

Besides tliose which have been alrcady mentioned many 
marriage rites are performed with the same intcntion. Vedic 
ritual prescribed that the bride should sit on the liide of a red 
bull, laid with its neck towards the east, and the hairy side 
upwards, the fertility of the animal being communicated to 
the woman.'® The Vedic rites of Garbhadhäna, or promotion of 
conception, or Pumsavana, or causing a male child to be born, 
in which the husband used to pour a few drops of water in 
which bent grass was infused down his wife’s right nostril, 
arc now seldom performed though they are still includcd in 
the orthodox ritual^ It was an ancient practice, still generally 
observed, to make a boy sit in the bride’s lap.® In the Deccan 
it is usual for the couplc to take a mat to a river or tank, dip 
it in the water, and catch some minnows, most fertile creatures, 
kiss them, and release them.'^ The married pair of a Kanara 
Brahman family go to a pond, throw rice into the water, and 
catch fish with a cloth; they set all of them loose except one, 
with the scales of which they mark their brows; if they fail 
to catch a fish, they make one of white flour and use it in the 
same way.® Another plan is to transplant the Äkäsbel, a 

^ Rose, G/oss. i. 209. 2 T. C, i. 253, 

^ Crooke,' Hut-burning in the Ritual of India Man, xix. 18 ff, 
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destructive parasitical creeper, whicli multiplies rapidly, from 
one tree to another, 01* they procure a coco-nut or some other 
fruit, or a barleycorn from some s^uine, believing that it conveys 
fertility to the wonian who eats them.^ 

Others, again, make the married pair perform an Imitation 
of some agricultural process; they join in dragging a plough, 
or sow seeds, or, as is common among the Assam hill tribes, 
pretend to hoe a rice-ßeld.^ 

One of the most common fertility charms is to fill the bride’s 
lap with fruit or vegetables.^ With the same and probably a 
phallic Intention the potter^s wheel is worshipped, the pair 
Work the pestle used for husking rice, or it is sliown to the 
bridegroom.^ Prabhu clerks in the Deccan make the bride 
pass a grindstone to her husband, saying, ‘ Take the baby, 
I am going to cook/ and he returns it, saying, ‘ Take the baby, 
I am going to office.’ ^ 

At both Hindu and Musalmän mari'iages the anointing of 
bride and bridegrooni is an important ceremony.^ Among 
Brahmans in the Deccan the boy’s father and mother are 
anointed with a mixture of oil and turmeric by five married 
women whose fathers- and mothers-in-law are alive and who 
are thcmselves mothers of boys; the pair are anointed in the 
same way,*^ It is a general custom that some of the condiment 
rubbed on the bride is sent to the bridegroom, and vice versa, 
the object being to produce communion between the pair. 
Barren women and widows are often excluded from this rite. 
The custom seems to be based on more than one principle. The 
oil is the Surrogate of the animal fat used for this purpose in 
the lower culture; turmeric is a ‘ sacred ' plant, its colour 
suggesting ripe grain. One object is thus to fertilize bride 
and bridegroom, another to protect him from malignant spirits,® 
and both forms of magic have the same meaning. 

^ Cf. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, i. 33 ff. 
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The marriage of girls to a god may be discussed in this con- 
nexion. In old days in the Panjab a Dhimar or water-carrier 
girl used to be married to Bhairon, an old Earth godling, at his 
shrine at Baodada in Rewäri, but it is said that she always died 
soon after, and the practice has now been discontinued.^ The 
Bharbhunjar or grain-parchers in the Gurgaon District of the 
same Frovince worship Bhairon, to whom the Malläh boatmen 
of Agra used to marry their daughters. It is said that the 
godling once saved a sinking boat, and ever after the family 
which owned it used to marry one of their girls to him, leaving 
her at his shrine where she survived for less than a year; but now 
only a doll made of dough is formally wedded.^ In the Central 
Provinces a Jain bride was, it is said, locked up in a temple, 
and was considered to be the bride of the Tirthankara or saint 
to whom the temple was dedicated, but now she is locked up 
there only for a minute or two, and is then released.® The legend 
of the great temple at Bhinmäl in the Jodhpur State, Rajputana, 
dedicated to Vishnu, teils that Bhrigu the sage had a daughter 
named Lakshmi whom Närada, the Ri'<hi, insisted should be 
married to Vishnu as a representative of Lakshmi, his divine 
Gonsort, ’vhich resembles the tale current in Southern India 
that an image of Krishna plundered by the Musalmäns from a 
Hindu temple shared the bed of one of the princesses of Delhi, 
and that she finally became absorbed into the imageA A similar 
tale of absorption into a god is told of the Räjput poetess, 
Mira Mai, who in her ecstatic devotion believed herseif to be 
wedded to Krishna. She used to play draughts with his image, 
and on one occasion it is. said to have actually extended its 
arm to move a piece.^ In the same way the Linga at Nagardhan 
is said to have opened to receive a pious woman who was unjustly 
accused of infidelity by her husband.® In Bihär during the 
rainy season, probably as a rain charm, crowds of women who 
for the time call themselves Nägin, or wives of the snake godling, 
go round begging for two and a half days, during which time they 

1 Maclagan, C, R, i. 108; Harikishan Kaul, C. R. i. 142 ; Rose, Gloss, 
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neither sleep under a roof nor eat salt. Half the proceeds of the 
begging are given to Brahmans, and the remainder is used to 
purchase salt and sweetmeats, which are eaten by all the people 
of the village.’- This tradition extends even to the tombs of 
Musalmän saints. It is said that a girl is annually married 
at the shrine of Läl Shähbäz of Sind, and, in addition to the 
case of Ghäzi Miyan, noticed already,® another Musalmän 
worthy, Badru-d-din, is honoured by a ‘ sacred ’ marriage every 
year, when copious libations of sherbet are made at his shrine.® 

These ‘ sacred ’ marriages of deities are charms to prbmote 
Vegetation and general fertility,* and the stories quoted above 
indicate that this form of charm was common in ancient times. 
It now survives in the form of the preliminary marriage of 
dancing-girls or prostitutes at a temple where, under the title of 
Devadäsi, ‘ slaves of the deity they cohabit both with the 
priests and with visitors.® This custom, infrequent in Northern 
India, is common in the Deccan and Madras. In parts of Bombay 
such girls, known as Bhävin, ‘ beautiful wantons ’, Devli, 

‘ attached to the gods ’, or Näikin, ‘ one of a gang of prostitutes ’, 
are ostensively married at the temple to the dagger and masks 
of the god, and differ only by this dedication from ordinary 
harlots.® In Kanara girls, known as Kalavant, ‘ accomplished 
are married to the god represented by one of the regulär temple 
dancing-girls, who carries a dagger, the embleni of Subraraanya' 
or Kärttikeya, god of war.’ This practice is common in Madras, 
where it is provided with an aetiological legend to explain 
Cousin marriage under the law of Mother Right.® In Saharan- 
pur, United Provinces, there is a good example of one of these 
mock marriages. At the Tij festival held on the 3rd of the 
bright fortnight of Sävan (July-August), in the rainy season, 
girls dressed in their best clothes go tö a tank, make offerings 
to the water saint, Khwäja Khizr, and then divide into two 
parties, the leaders of which aire known respectively as bride 
and bridegroom, the latter wearing the usual marriage crown. 
The clothes of the pair are knotted together, and they are made 
to walk round the sacred Tulasi plant [Ocymum sanctum) or 
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a PIpal tree [Ficus religiosa), cach party chafling thc «tficr, 
saying, ‘ Your bride (or bridcgroom) is oiic-oyed.' Wlieii they 
return home the knot is unticd. The rite i.s one intcnrled to 
produce fertility and a good fall of rain.^ 

Deities which promote fertility, both male and fcmale, must, 
on this principle, bc providcd with consorts. In thc Ilijapur 
District the annual marriagc of Sangamesvar, ‘ I,nrd nf thc 
sacred river junction a title of Siva, i.s perfornn fi with Pärvati, 
spouse of Siva, whosc image stand.s in another i)art nf the temple, 
The village accountant, a Brahman, ofticiates as bridegrnoin, 
and the headman, a Lingäyat, represent.s thc briric. 'fhe 
ceremony lasts from four days, and on the fifth thc deity is 
carried in procession on a car.^ The marrhigc of Siva and Pärvati 
is a favourite subject in Indian sculpture, a notable cxample 
being that in the cave at Elephanta.“ A siniilar rite is pcrformcd 
at Udaipur in Rajputana, whcre iraages of Siva aiul bis consort, 
best known under the title of Gauri, ‘ the n;ddi,sh-ydlfnvish <tne 
the colour of ripe wheat, arc placcd together, and a ‘ Gttrdcn of 
Adonis ’ is grown. The goddess here take.s precedent c of her 
consort, and she is ceremonially bathed in the lake in order to 
purify her from the pollution incurred during thc prereding 
year and to fit her for her future fertihVJng ta.sk.'* The origin 
of rites of this dass may be traced to tribes of the lower culture, 
like the Kharwärs of Chota Nägpur. 'J'hcir tribal goflficss,* 
MOchak Räni, is by caste a Chamärin or leaf her-drcs 4 r, ami 
her worshippers offer pigs and chiekini.s to lier at iiifite fhaii 
one fcstival, and oncc a year cakes and kids oti tlic viilagc 
threshing-floor. Eyery third year she i.s itiarried with inuch 
pomp. Early in the morning nicn and wonicn go to her .sliriric 
on thc summit of a hill, singing a wild .song in hononr >,[ bride 
and bridegroom. One of the party, acting for the o'-rasion as 
priest, ascends the hill in front of the jiroce-ssion, shouting and 
dancing until he works himsclf into a state «f frenzy. The 
processmn halts at the entrance of a cave at thc sumnnt of the 
hill which the priest enters and brings out the Räni in the form 
of a small, oblong pebble daufaed over with red vermilioii. 


^ N, /, N. Q, iv. 133. a 


C, xxiii. 

/t’. IS. V. 262, 
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After he goes through some antics a piece of tasar silk cloth 
is tied on the Räni’s head, and shc is lifted on a aew sheet which 
is tied to a bainboo in the shape of a wedding litter. The proces- 
sion conveying her halts at the foot of the hill until noon^ whence 
it Starts for the home of the bridegroom who abides on an 
adjoining hill. Here offerings of sweetened milk, two copper 
coins, and two bell-metal bracelets are given to the bride, and 
shc is taken out of her Httcr and put into the cave whcre her 
consort, said to bc an Agariya or iron-smelter, resides. The 
cave is supposed to be of enormous depth, for the stonc falls 
rolling down, strikiiig the rocks on^'its way, and all present 
eagerly listen tili the sound ceases, which they say does not 
happen for about half an hour. Thon the party returns and spend 
the evening in dancing and rcjoicing. It is said that the caves 
of bride and bridegroom are connected by an Underground 
passage, and it is bclicved that the Rani returns to her father’s 
house every third year, the stone produced at her periodical 
Weddings being one and the samc; the village Baiga or hedge¬ 
priest could probably cxplain the mystery. In former times 
it is said that the marriage used to be perforzned annually, but 
on one occasion aftcr the ceremony the Rani madc her appcarance 
at the Baiga's house, but his wife was so scandalizcd at her 
impropricty in wandering about the country the day after her 
wedding that shc gave the Rani a good setting-down, and as she 
could not cxplain her conduct she was punished by being 
married only every -third year, instead of annually as beforeA 
The Problems of agriculturc are accompanied by varioüs 
magical rites intended to promotc the fertility of the crops and 
to protcct them from malignant spirits. 

In Northern India the agricultural year begins at the Akhtij, 
Akshaya-tritya, ‘ the undying third the third day of the light 
fortnight of Baisäkh (April-rMay). In the Central Provinceä 
a cup made of leaves of the Paläsa trec {Butea frondosa)^ filled with 
rice, is offered to Thäkurdeo, ‘ Divinc Lord \ The farmer gocs 
to his field, covers his hand with a mixturc of whcat-flour and 
turmcric, and stamps hve marks with it on his plough. The 
landlord takes five handfuls of seed-grains, consecrates it to 
Thäkurdeo, and each farmer sows a little, after which the 
* N. /. AT. ß, üi. 23 f. : cf, Hodson, Meitheis, 97 
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general sowing proceeds.^ Sowing is thus regarded as an annual 
crisis, a rite de passage, and the landlord assumes the risk of 
performing an act full of mystical dangef, a responsibility 
undertaken in the central hill tract by the Baiga priest. In the 
plains of the United Provinces the farmer begins the year by 
employing a Brahman Pandit to fix an auspicious time for 
starting the ploughing, and this time is often fixed at night, 
because secrecy with the object of avoiding malignant spirits 
is a necessary part of the agricultural ritual. The Pandit 
ascertains in which direction Seshanäga, the great serpent which 
upholds the world, happens to be lying at the time. He marks 
this line in the field, digs up five clods of earth with a spade, 
and five times sprinkles water into the trench with a branch of the 
mango tree. In Bombay each tenant on the day before he begins 
to plant his rice, on a Tuesday, kills a chicken and sprinkles its 
blood over the field, offering at the same time to the field-spirit 
a coco-nut, a he-goat, and a qhicken.® Among the Oräons, 
before the rice-sowing, the Pähän or Baiga priest sacrifices five 
chickens of different colours to the village godlings. After the 
sowing a like sacrifice is made to ensure a bumper harvest. 
At sowing-time a man of the family goes to the field at midnight 
taking the seed-grain with him ; he is careful that no ohe watches 
him as he sows it, and if he meets any one on the way he does 
not speak to him. He sows a few grains and returns secretly 
and stealthily as he came, Next morning he feeds a chicken 
on rice, and sets some apart to be offered on account of the 
family. When rice is being transplanted the villäge priest 
prays to Mother Earth or makes a libation of rice beer on the 
ground. Then he plants five seedlings and the women start 
Work.® Before Bhlls begin sowing they set up a stone at the 
top of the field, smear it with vermilion, break a coco-nut over 
it, and call it Ganesh, the god who favours undertakings.* 
The Gäro before starting to clear a piece of jungle consults the 
Omens. He makes a little clearance in one corner and then 
goes home. Next night if he is visited by a bad or unlucky 
dream he abandons the land which he proposed to clear, and 
looks for another where his omens are more propitious. When 

* Russell, T. C. iv. 84. * Mead-Macgregor, C. R. i. 64. 

» Sarat Chandra Roy, 142 f. * Luard, Efh. Surv., art. ‘ Bhü ’, 33 f. 
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he has cut the trees and allowed them to dry he sacrifices a 
fowl to the field godling on the following day. In Order to 
ensure the favour of the spirits at sowing a personal sacrifice 
must be made by each farmer, and there is also a collective 
rite in which the whole village joins. Now Rohiml, Mother o£ 
the rice, is aroused to activity by striking the grounJ with the 
handle of a choppen^ 

Sowing is thus a solemn, almost mournfui rite, to be carried 
out with sccrecy and caution; ^ and it is natural that part of 
the rites at the Akhtij in Northern India is the cömmemoration 
of deceased relations who are invoked to prosper the crops. 
In the Central Provinces a Kurmi who has lost both his parents 
will invite a man and woman, call them by the names of his 
parents, and give them a dinner, and on this occasion the Chitra- 
kathi mendicants worship a vessel of water in the names of their 
deceased anccstors.^ The Gennas, or periods of enforced rest 
at all agricultural operations in Assam, are based on the idea 
that if the crops are to flourish the farmer must not devote time 
or attention to anything eise. 

We have seen that some person is appointed to undertake the 
risk of starting the general ploughing and sowing. In Hoshanga- 
bad the landlord performs this duty, or it is done in Gilgit by 
members of a clan believcd to be spccially lucky.^ In the former 
District all the farmers assemble at their landlord’s field before 
they go to their own. 

' It is the custom for him to take a rupee and fasten it up in the 
leaf of a Paläsa tree {Butea frondosa) with a thorn. He also 
folds Up sevcral empty Icaves in the samc way and covcrs.them 
all Up with a heap of leaves, When he has done worship to the 
plough and bullocks, hc yokes them and drives them through 
the heap, and all the cultivators then scramble for the leaf 
which contains the rupee. They then each plough their fields 
a little, and returning in a body they are met by the daughter 
or sistcr of their landlord, who comes to meet them with a brass 
vessel full of water, a light in one hand and wheaten cakes in 
the other. The landlord and each of the cultivators put a rupee 
into the water vessel and take a bit of the cakes which they 
put on their heads/ 

^ Playfair, 93 : cf. p. 250 above. 

2 Frazer, G. B. * Adonis, Attis, Osiris ii. 40. 

2 Russell, T. C. iv. 39, ii. 439. ^ Ghulam Muhammad, 120. 
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The rite of hiding and finding the rupee is a way of trying their 
luck for the comixig season, and the graceful habit of women 
welcoming an honoured gucst with water vessels and songs of 
joy is common in Central India and Rajputana.^ In Hoshanga- 
bad ‘ on the same day an earthen jar full of water is taken by 
each cultivator to the thrcshing-floor and placed to stand on" 
four lumps of earth, each of which bcars the name of one of 
the four months of the rainy season. Ncxt morning as many 
lumps as are wetted by the leaking of the water-jar, which is 
very porous and always leaks, so many months of rain will 
there be, and the cultivator makes his arrangements for tlie 
sowing accordingly/ ^ 

■ In the lower Himalaya, 

‘ on the day fixed for the commencenient of ploughing the 
ceremonies known as Kudkhyo and Halkhyo take place. The 
Kudkhyo takes place in the morning or evening and begins by 
lighting a lamp beforc the household deity and offering rice, 
flowers, and balls made of turmeric, borax, and lemon juice, 
called Pitya. The conch is then sounded and the owner of the 
field or relative whose lucky day it is takes thrce or four pounds 
of seed from a basin and carries it to the edge of the field prepared 
for its rcception. He then scrapes a portion of the earth with 
a hoe {Kudäly kutala^ whence the name Kudkhyo), and sows 
a portion. One to five lamps are then placed on the ground, 
and the surplus seed is given away. At the Plalkhyo [hal^ 

“ plough the Pitya or offerings are placed on the ploughman, 
plough and plough cattle, and four or five furrows are ploughed 
and sown, and tfie farm servants are fed 

At Wakhan in the Hindu Kush the master of the Lousc Starts 
the ploughing, but when he comes back he clirabs on his housetop 
and scatters seed through the central Skylight. Then he goes 
to his field and traces a circular furrow round it, probably to 
repel evil spirits, scatters a little seed and rcturns home, when 
he finds the door barred against him, and the women will not 
admit him until hc makes much entreaty. Next morning he 
rises before daybreak and drives an ass into the housc, which 
is the cause of much joking, aftcr which fiour is spriiiklcd over 
the ass and it is driven out.^ In Gilgit the tenants receive 
seed wheat from the Raja’s granary, and this is placed in a 

i Sleeman, 179, - Elliott, 123! 

^ Atkinson, ii. 856. * Biddulph, 105. 
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sievc with twigs of the sacred cedar tree. A bonfire of cedar 
wood is lighted, and some of the seed is held over the smoke; 
the rest is ground and made into a cake which is given to the 
ploughman. The sced is supposed to be fertilized by the smoke 
of the holy tree.^ 

In the Kulu District, Panjab, at the transplanting of the rice 
seedlings, each family in turn keeps open house, and the neigh- 
boiirs, men and womcn, collect at the rice-fields. 

‘ As soon as a field is ready the women enter it in line, each 
with a handful of young rice iu her hands, and advance dabbing 
the young plants into the slush as they go. The mistress of the 
house and her daughters, dressed in their best, take thoir stand 
in front of the line and supply more bundles of plants as they are 
wanted. The women sing in chorus as they work ; impromptu 
Verses are oftcn put in, which occasion a great deal of laughter, 
Two or three musicians are generally entertained by the master 
of the house, who also supplies food and drink of the best for 
the party. The day’s work oftcn ends with a licentious romp, in 
which everybody throws mud at his neighbour, or tries to give 
him or her a roll in it.’ 

This custorii is confincd to rice-planting, formerly the most 
important crop. It is also the custom to make a rüde image of 
a man in dough, and to throw it away as a sacrifice to the Isht- 
deota or household godling.^ 

This contest bctween the workers leads to the consideration of 
mock fights and tugs of war as magical devoes to promote 
fertility, the usual explanation being that the contending 
parties represent the good and bad spirits, it being usually 
arranged that the former shall win. Before the rice is trans- 
planted Nägas have a tug of war between women and girls on 
one side and men and youlhs on the other, the object being to 
take omens of the coming harvest, and the rite is followed by 
copsidcrablc licence.^ Meithci men pull a bamboo against 
womcn with the samc intcation.'* The war dances of the Oräons 
and the Sela of the Gonds are, however, probably survivals of 
magical mimic combats intended to secure victory in battle.® 
Similar contests between villages are possibly intended to 

^ Ihiä. 103 f. 

^ Sir J. I^yalh S, B., para. loS ; N. /. N, Q. iii. 196 ; Gore, 108 i. 

^ Hodnon, Nagas, 16B. ^ Gait, C. J?. Assam,U 244; Hoclson, Meitlieis, 56. 

^ Samt Chandra Roy, 1 i ; Russell, T. C. iii. 109. 
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promote fertility. A fight between villages in Kumaun at 
the Bägwäli festival led to such serious accidents that, as was 
the case in Nepal, they have been officially prohibited.^ In the 
United Provinces a game called Barra or ‘ rope ’ is played in 
the month of Kuär (September-October) at the beginning of 
the farraing season Avhen at a village tug of war the party that 
breaks it or drags it out of the hands of their opponents is 
regarded as victors for the coming year, when the contest is 
repeated.^ At the Holi festival Bhils have a mock combat 
between men and women, one of the latter seizing a man’s 
cloth in which she puts a lump of molasses, climbing a tree and 
fixing it on a branch. The men swarm up to secure it and are 
opposed by the women brandishing long switches. The game 
goes on tili evening, when one of the men succeeds in climbing 
the tree and recovering the cloth. It is possible that the tree- 
climbing may be a piece of mimetic magic to induce the crops 
to grow as high as the tree.® Chakmas at the funeral of a priest or 
headman place the corpse in a car to which ropes are attached, 
and those attending divide into two parties, one representing the 
good the other the evil spirits, and pull in different directions. 
The contest is so arrangod that the good are victorious, but 
sometimes if the men representing the demons pull too vigorously 
‘ a stick generally quells this unseemly ardour in the cause of 
evil Maghs in Bengal have a tug of war over the coffin of 
a Phungyi between men and women or between the unmarried 
of either sex.® The town of Pushkar in Rajputana is divided 
into two wards which have an annual contest with sticks and 
stones on the day after the Holi festival, and in Ajraer devotees 
scramble and fight for coins before the tomb of the Saint 
Muan-ud-din Chishti.® 

Phallism naturally plays a part in such fertility rites. 
Näthuram is said to have been a man of immoral character 
who became after bis death a malignant Bhüt. His phallic 
image is placed beside the bride at marriage, and harren women 
and those whose children do not live apply to him for deliver- 
ance from their troubles.’’ A similar phallic image is paraded by 

' N.: N.Q. iii. 17, 99 ; D. Wright, 35 f., 156 notc. 

2 Elliot, Gloss. 140 ; N. I. N. ß. v. 117. » B. G. ix, part i, 305 f. 

^ Lewin, 185. 5 Risley, T. C. ii. 34. 

“ Broughton, 241. ’’ N.I. N.Q. iii. 92 ; Russell, T. C. ii. 126. 
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women of the Ambig caste of fishermen in Dhärwär.^ Among 
Bhils at the Holi festival, the main object of which seems to be 
the promotion of fertility, a man blackened with charcoal, 
dressed in a blanket, and accompanied by a second man dressed 
as a woman, dance and sing obscene songs ; so much liquör is 
drunk that all practically become intoxicated.^ 

The field and its crops are generally placed in chargc .of 
Khetrpäl or Kshetrapäla, ‘ field guardian who appears in the 
Veda as Ksetrasya-pati, to whom an ox and other sacrifices 
used to be offered.^ In the lower Himalaya he has now become 
the Dvärapäla or ‘ door-keeper' of Saiva temples, in other 
words, he is in process of promotion to become a manifestation 
of the god.^ He is also identified with Bhümiya, ‘ godling of the 
soü and the peasant impersonates him as the black pot, 
smeared with streaks of white, which he hangs up in the field 
to protect the crops from the Evil Eye and malignant demons. 

In Northern India the benevolent field spirits are the Jäkh 
and his consort the Jäkhni, who in name at least seem to repre- 
sent the Yaksha, spirits which accompany Kuvera, god of 
wealth, and guardian of treasure, usually deemed to be inoffen¬ 
sive, but sometimes appearing as imps of evil, and they have 
been identified with the shy, wild tribes of Central India, or in 
Bombay with Musalmän or Persian ferrymen.® In the folk-tales 
tfiey bear an equivocal reputation. In one tale a Yakshini, 
the female,'plays on a lute made of bone, beguiles a man, causes 
horns to grow on his head, and finally devours him ; in another 
a Brahman is turned into a Yaksha; in a third they assist a 
girl to get married, but carry her off because she fails to do 
honour to them.® In another form they appear as the Yech or 
Yäch of Kashmir, a Sprite in the shape of an animal smaller 
than a cat, with feet so small as to be almost in visible."^ In 
Cutch they are seventy-two in number and are worshipped in 
the form of white horses ® Among the Veddas of Ceylon they 

^ B, G. xxü. 183 f. 2 Luard, Eih. Surv., art. * Bhil 39. 

^ Macdonell, V, 138 ; 5 . B, E. xxx. 224, 290 1 , xli. 125, xlii. 14, 288, 486. 

^ Atkinson, ii. 762. 

ö Cunningham, BharhiU, 20 if. ; J, R, A, S, 1919, p. 80 ; B, G, x. 133, 235, 
236, xii. 493, xiv. 73. 

0 Somadeva, L 337!, ü. 83, 427 f. 

7 Temple-Steele, 317 ; Inä. AnL xi. 260 f.; E, E. E. iv. 401. 

8 B. G. i, pari i, 456 ; v. 95, 235 f. 
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are known as Yakka.^ The modern pair, the Jäkh and Jäkhni, 
or, as they are sometimes called, Chor, Chorni, ‘ the thieves \ 
or Chordeva, Chordevi, ‘ thief godlings are said to live apart 
in adjoining villages. The Jäkh is an uxorious husband, and he 
robs his own village to supply the wants of his consort. So if 
you see a comparatively harren village next one the crops of 
which are thriving, you may be sure that the Jäkh lives in one 
and the Jäkhni in the other.^ 

Even the great gods take their share in the protection of the 
fields. Thus Krishna is closely connected with agriculture, 
and his title Dämodar, ‘ belly-rope which legend says was 
applied to him because his mother tied him up to prevent him 
from doing mischief, has been interpreted to imply that he was 
originally a sheaf of wheat.^ The same may be said of Bala- 
räma, brother of Krishna, called Phäla, * ploughshare Hala- 
bhrit, ‘ plough-bearer Längati and Sankarshana, * plough- 
man *, Mürali, * holder of the pestle ’ with which rice is husked.^ 

RohimI, the Gäro Mother of Rice, has been already referred 
to, and when an Oräon has threshed his rice and is carrying it 
home, he leaves three or five handfuls on the threshing-floor, 
this rice being called Bürhi Khes, ‘ Old Mother Rice \ who guards 
the floor until the next harvcst and is represented as covered 
with straw, possibly, it has been suggested, to guard her from 
the Evil Eye or evil-spirits, but she probably represents the 
powers of Vegetation ; and to guard his Jack-fruit trees tili 
the next season of fruit he leaves on the tree the last Jack- 
fruit of the year as the Tree Guard.® Bhainas of the Central 
Provinces worship the godling of cultivation, Thäkurdeo, 

‘ Divine Lord \ on the day bcforc the autumn crops arc sown. 

‘ On this day all the men in the village go to his shrine taking 
ä measure of rice and a ploughshare. At the same time the 
Baiga or village priest goes and bathes in the tank and is 
afterwards carried to ihe assembly on a man’a shoulders. 
Then he makes the offering and repeats a charm, and then 
kneeling down he strikes the earth sevcn timcs with the plough¬ 
share and sows five handfuls of rice, sprinkling water over the 

^ E. JR. E, xii. 599 ff. 

^ Compare the Rangsi of the Lhota Nägas. 

Growse, 52 f, ; J. R,A. S. 1913, pp. 147, 149. 

Dowson, 41- ® Sarat Chandra Roy, 442. 
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seed. After him the villagers walk seven times round the altar 
of the god in pairs, one turning up the earth with the plough- 
share and the other sowing and watering the seed. While this 
is going on the Baiga sits with his face covered with a piece of 
cloth, and at the end the villagers salute the Baiga and go home.’ 1 

Possibly the Baiga is carried on a man’s shoulders after acquiring 
magical power by bathing because he is too ‘holy’ to be 
allowed to touch the ground, and his ‘ holiness ’ accounts also 
for his being veiled during the rite. 

Hos in Chota Nägpur celebrate a special festival to protect 
the rice crop. This, known as the Damurai, is held in May, 
or at the time for sowing the first rice, and it is observed in 
honour of the deceased ancestors and of other spirits who, if 
not propitiated, would prevent the seed from germinating. 
The offerings to them consist of a he-goat and a cock. Then 
follows in June the Hero Bonga, or as the Mundas call it, 
Harihar, ‘ greenery It aims at the propitiation of Desauli, 
the villagc tutelary godling who abides in the sacred grove. 
Every Munda household plants a branch of the Bhelwa tree, 
probably Semecarpus anacardium, in his field, and contributes 
to the general offering made by the priest in the grove of a fowl, 
a pitcher of beer, and a handful of rice. In July each farmer 
sacrifices a fowl, and aftor some mysterious rites one ojf its wings 
is torn off and fixed in the rice-field and dung-heap. If this be 
omitted it is supposed that the rice will not come to maturity. 
The festival corresponds to the Karam of the Kols.® Lhota 
Nägas bury a piece of rhinoceros bone near their fields to mafce 
the crops grow.® 

A good illustration of agricultural magic is found in what 
have been calied the Gardens of Adonis.* In the northern plains 
this is known as Jäyi, Jawära, Bhüjaria, the barley festival, 
held in conjunction with the women’s feast of the Salono in 
the rainy scason, at the full moon of Säwan (July-August), 
when women tie the Raksha or protective amulet round the 
wrists of their male friends to guard them during this unhealthy 
season. Under the name of Sunlnon or Sunonia, derived, like 
Salono, from that of the month Säwan, it is described in the 

' Riissell, T. C. ii, 231. * Dalton, 198. •• ® Mills, 169. 

* Frazer, G. B. ‘ Adonis, Attis, Osiris ’, i. 236 ff. 
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populär epic, the ÄIha Khand, which teils of the exploits of the 
Banäphar Rajput heroes, Alha and Udal, in the great war 
between the Chandel ^nd Chauhän Rajput clans, ending in the 
defeat of Paramardi or Parmäl, the chief of the Chandels 
(a. d. 1165-1203), by Prithiviräja Chauhän.^ 

In Gujarät. during this feast various kinds of grain are wor- 
shipped in honour of the Mother goddess, some earth is laid in 
the house chapel, and on its surface the grains are droppcd. 
The earth is kept moistened, and on the tenth day the sprouts 
are worshipped. When an exorcist sows the grains he becomes 
possessed by the Mother on the eighth day, and he walks about 
the Streets followed by women singing songs, and one of them 
bears a basket full of the seedlings. People suffering from seizures 
attributed to spirits are believed to be cured by the exorcist 
’^leaping over them. Finally, apparently as a rain charm, the 
basket and seedlings are thrown into a well or river. At 
marriages, thread-girdings, and pregnancies these grains are 
sown in baskets, and the Mother is invoked to enter the seedlings, 
which are-worshipped daily and finally thrown into water.^ In 
the Same Province on the sixth dayof the month Äsärh (June- 
July) Brahman girls fill earthen dishes with loose soil from an 
ant-hill mixed with dry powdered cow-dung, and in this they 
sow wheat or barley seeds, so that they should have sprouted 
before the great holiday of the girls, the Molakäta, when they 
remain sitting in one place and eat nothing flavoured with 
salt.^ Dau^hters of an Oräon headman grow these seedlings, 
present them to the sacred Karam tree, and then present 
them to their friends tp be worn in tjjieir hair.^ Rajputs 
wear them in their turbans at the annual sacred marriage of 
Isvara or Siva with'her consort, Gauri.® In fact, the use of 
this fertility charm is common throughout India and its border* 
lands,® 

*The festiväls intended to pfotect and promote the fertility 
of ca^tle form a group of their own, One öf these is the Diväli 
or Feast of Lamps, held at the new moon of Kärttik (October- 

^ Smith, Early History^ 393 ; A.S.R, ü. 455. 

2 B, G, ix, part i, 392, * ^ Stevenson, Rites, 51 f. 

\ Risley, T, C. ii. 146. ' ' 5 ü, 666. 
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November). On that day Bhils of?er a thanksgiving to their 
godlings near the cattle-shed. A lighted lamp and seven balls 
of cooked rice are laid within a circle formed by grains of the 
same cereal. A fire is kept lighted by sprinkling ghi on it. 
The householder lays his hands on five chickens, throws water 
on thcm, and offers them as a sacrifice, saying, ‘ O Dharma 
Indra ! we offer this sacrifice to thce. Düring the coming year 
keep our cattle free from disease, increasc them, and be kindly 1 * 
Another man makes an oblation of wine, saying, * O Dharma 
Indra ! we pour this to thee I ’ The cows and oxen, with their 
horns painted red, are then rcleased from their stalls, that of 
the headman being first opened. Whcn all the cattle are 
collected they are driven over the body of a Bhil, generally a 
cowherd, who lies on the ground at full length, face downwards. 
As a reward he receives from the headman a cloth or a turban.^ 
This has been interprcted as a commutation of an original 
human sacrificc, but its meaning is obscure.^ In the Deccän 
a similar rite of cattle-racing is uscd as a means for prognosticat- 
ing the prospects of the coming season. On the, full-moon day 
of Jeth (May-June) the cattle are fed on special food and raced 
towards the village gates. If a white ox is the first to enter, 
the white millet crop will be plcntiful; if a red ox wins, the 
red millet will thrive.® In Hoshangabad cowherds perform the 
rite of frightening the cattle. 

‘ Every onc keeps watch at night, and the herdsmen go out 
begging in a body, singing and keeping the cattle from sleeping. In 
the morning they äre all stamped with the hand dipped in yellow 
paint for the white ones, and white paint for the red ones, and 
Strings of cowries or peacocks’ feathers are tied to their horns. 
Then they are drawn out with loud shouts or yells, änd the herds- 
man, Standing at the doorway, smashes an earthen water-jar on 
the last. The neck of this is placcd on the gateway leading to 
the cattle-shed, and preserves them from the Evil Eye. In the 
afternoon the cattle are all collected together, and the Parihär 
priest sprinkles them with water, after which they are secure 
from all possible evils.’ ^ 

It was a Vedic custom to drive the calves from their mother by 

^ B. G, ix, part i, 306. 

“ Crooke, ' Bull-baiting, Bull-racing, Bull-fights Folklore, xxviii. 154 

^ Enthoven, T, C, ü. 274 ; B, G, xxii. 138, 

^ Elliott, 37 ; Hussell, T. C. ü. 33. 
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striking them with a branch of the Paläsa tree {Butea frondosa)} 
Tho meaning of these customs is somewhat obscure, but the 
racing of the cattle raay be intended to promote the vitality of 
the herd, and the pouring of water over them and striking them 
with a sacred branch may make them fertile. 

The Diväli festival is followed by the Govardhan, a name 
applied to the town near Mathura, associated with the legends 
of Krishna and the Gopis or cowherd maidens, and meaning 
‘ nourisher of kine In parts of the northcrn plains on this day 
cowherds go round half drunk, collecting gifts from their 
employers and singing, ‘ May this house grow as the sugar-canc 
grows, as the Ganges at her sacred confluence with the Jumna I ’ 
In the Panjab the women make a Govardhan of cow-dung, 
representing Krishna lying on his back surrounded by little 
cottage loaves of düng to represent mountains, in which arc 
stuck Sterns of grass with tufts of cotton or rags on the top for 
trees, and with little dung-balls for cattle, watched by dung-mcn 
dressed in little bits of rag. According to another explanation 
the cottage loaves are cattle and the dung-balls calves. On 
this structure they place the churn-staff, five white sugar- 
canes, sonie parched rice, and a lighted lamp in tho middle. 
The cowherds are then invited and they salute the Images as 
they feast on rice and sweets. A Brahman next takcs part in 
this rural rite by eating a bit of sugar-cane, and until this is done 
no one must eat, cut, or press the cane. Brahmans are fed on 
rice-milk and the oxen have their horns dycd red and receive 
extra food.^ Akbar, who was fond of patronizing rural cults, 
arrangc.d that ‘ on the day of the Diväli, on which the.Hindus 
pray to the cow—as they look on the reverence shown to cows 
as worship—several cbws are adorned and brought before his 
Majesty ’.® In Bihär the Gwäla cowherds at the Diväli tic a pig 
by the feet and drive their cattle over the animal tili it is crushed 
to death, after which they boil and eat the meat in the fields. 
Next day is the Govardhan, when women of all castes pray to 
a mass of cow-dung made in human form, and distribute the 
sacred düng to their relatives, ‘ to whom at the same time they 
threaten death as impending from some accident, which is 

‘ S. B. E, xii. 183 : cf. Folk-lore, vi. 158. 

“ Ibbetson, 120. 


® Äin-i-Ahharit i. 216. 
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considered äs abuse abusive language being a wcll-known 
prophylactic against evil.^ At Cawnpore in the United Pro- 
vinces thc Dang or ‘ club ’ Diväli is celebrated by cowherds, 
who worship Govardhan in thc form of a littlc heap of cow-dung 
decorated with cotton, and go round to thc houses of thosc 
whose cattle thcy graze, dancing to thc music of two sticks 
beatea togcther and a drum played by a Hindu weavcr, demand- ’ 
ing gifts of grain, cloth, or moncy,^ 

In thc Deccan and other parts of the Bombay Presidency 
the chief cattle festival is the Pola, Pol meaning thc büll branded 
with thc insignia of SivaorVishnu released after a der h. It is 
held on thc new moon of the month Sa van or Bhädon (July- 
September). Kunbisin thc AhmadnagarDistrict holdit in August, 
when thcy cover the cowshed with tinsel-papcr or vermilion, 
tie tasscls madc of thc fibre of the Paläsa tree {Bulea frondosd) 
to thc tips of tlic bullocks’ horns, deck them with flowers, feed 
them with sugar, bow at their fcct, rub them with sandalwood 
pastc, and lay boilcd rice beforc them. In the evening thc herd 
is driven to thc tcmplc of the ape-god, Märuti or Hanumän, 
and madc to circle round it, thc cattle of thc headfnan leading 
the proccssion.^ Kunbis in thc Central Provinces have a pro^ 
ccssion of their plough oxen at the Pola> about thc middle of thc 
rainy scason. An old ox leads with thc Makhar, a wooden 
framc on which torches arc fixcel, tied on its horns. A rope madc 
of mango Icavcs is stretched across the road between two posts, 
and thc Makhar ox is forced to break this with its horns and 
stampede back to the stalls, followcd by all thc other cattle. 
It is said that thc Makliar bullock is doomod to die within thc 
year. In thc procession the cattle arc arranged according to thc 
rank of their owners, and a Kunbi fcels bittcrly the loss of thc 
Position to which he thinks himself entitled.^ In Berar thc cattle 
at the Pola festival pass in procession under the Toran or sacred 
rope dedicated to thc ape-god Märuti, which is madc of twisted 
grass covered with mango leaves.® In this decorated rope we 
have the prototype of the Toran, a wreath of mango leaves 
hung over thc bride’s door which the bridegroom when he comes 

I Buchanan, i. 194 i.; Frazer, G. B. ' The Magic Art \ i. 279 ü, 

“ F. N. Wright, J05. ® B, G, xvii. 89. '* Kussell, T, C. iv. 40. 

^ Lyall, Gas. 207. 
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to fetch her is.'required to touch with his sword/ or he breaks 
a row of clay images of parrots hung in the ‘•same way^ and of 
the Japanese Tora which serves the same purpose and have 
come, with their name, from India.^ This touching of the 
Toran is sometimes interpretcd as a survival of the Taru- 
parlksha, an ancicnt rite in which the bridegroom proved his 
manliness or courage, but it seems rather to imply an attempt 
on his part to takc over the luck of his wife’s house by striking 
or brcaking the Toran, because there is a general scramble for 
the fragments of it which are kept as charms.^ 

At the Munda cattlc festival, known as the Soharai, lights 
are lit over the cattle, their owner throws rice over their shoulders, 
and a black cock and rice beer are offered to Gorea or Goraiya, 
the cattle guardian. Next morning the mistress of the house 
washes their hoofs, beer is sprinklcd over thcm, a red cock is 
sacrificed, the buffaloes are anointcd with ghi, and special food 
is given to them.^ Among the Oräons bachelors in a state of 
nudity chase the cattlc, breaking with their bludgeons any 
earthen pots which they find exposed to view, and striking any 
one they happen to mect, the object being to drivc all cattle 
disease to the village boundary.® 

Bcsides the general usages at ploughing and sowing, special 
precautions are taken in the casc of certain crops. Betel is a 
very delicate plant, and in Bengal the owner will not enter the 
vinery until he has bathed and washed his clothes; the lovv- 
caste man employcd in digging must bathe before hc Starts 
Work; animals found inside are driven out; women ccremonially 
impure dare not enter within the gate; a Brahman never sets 
foot inside, old men objcct to enter, but it has bcen used for 
assignations.® Similar taboos operate in the case of women. 
Indulgence in sexual intercourse debärs a Lhota Näga woman 
from dyeing cloth and for a man in taking a bces* nest; those 
youths who cut the post for the Bachelors' Hall must have 
remained chaste for three days; women must not be present 

^ Tod, i, 207, 

® Grüawedel, 21 ; Chamberlain, Things Japanese, jrd ed., 407 f. 

^ Enthoven, T. C. i, 29; Russell, T.C. i. 148; Rose, Gloss, ü. 371 ; 
Briggs, 78 f. 

* Sarat Chandra Roy, 481. According to Dehon (i. 173) this is also an 
Oräon custom. 

^ Sarat Chandra Roy, 253 ff. Risley, T. C. i. 73. 
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where free living is going on; the fiesh of certain animals is. 
forbidden to women, the reason being, as Mr. Mills suggests, 
that the eating of animals which damage the crops will pass on 
this habit to women, , who are responsible-for the household 
food supply, and will thereby cause the family Stores to be 
depleted.^ The explanation of the fact that a Brahman cannot 
interfere with the plant is that in Bengal a man of this caste is 
.said to have been the first grower of betel. Through Ins neglect 
the plant grew so high that he was obliged to lise his sacred cord 
to fasten down the tendrils, But as it grew faster than he could 
supply thread it was placed in Charge of another group, the 
Käyasth or writer caste.^ This is obviously an aetiological 
explanation of the taboo against the Brahman interfering with 
it, and he is excluded from the vinery probably because his 
‘ sanctity ’ is supposed to exercise an injurious effect on such 
a tender plant. 

Sugar-cane, a valuable but precarious crop, liable tö injury 
by fluctuations of the weather and exposed to danger from 
a mysterious blight and from insects, needs special precautions. 
In Bareilly in the United Provinces when it is being planted 
the man who plants the cuttings is decorated with silver Orna¬ 
ments, a necklace and flowers, and a mark of vermilion is made 
on his forehead as a protection against the Evil Eye and spirit 
dangers. It is considered lucky if a man on horseback comes 
into the field at the time, possibly because it is hoped that the 
plant will grow as high as the rider, and a horse is a lucky animal. 
After the planting is over, all the labourers are feasted, and the 
surplus cuttings are carefully burnt as it is believed that plants 
grown from them will flower, which is fatal to the crop.^ In 
Karnäl, a Bist riet .of the Pan j ab, on the first day of planting 
sweetened rice is brought to the field, women smear the outside 
of an earthen pot with it, possibly as a prctective, and distribute 
it to the labourers. Next morning a woman puts on a necklace 
and walks round the field winding thread on a spindle, possibly 
in the belief that this makes the plants grow thick and strong, 
or the Intention may be to ward off evil influences by making 
a magic circle round the crop.^ Mr. Russell suggests that toys, 

' 1 Mills, 38, 69, 71, 77 note, 133. ^ Kisley, T. C. i. 72. 

» Moens, 93. * iV./. N. ß. i. 136. 
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likc the spindle, which are wound and unwound by means of 
a String, * are in a fnanner connected with the crops, and supposed 
to have a magical influence, because during the same pcriod, 
that is when the crop is growing, boys walk on stilts and play 
at swinging themselves; and in these cases the original idea is 
to make the crops grow'as high as the stilts or swing With 
the same intention Uriyas during the rainy season makc a 
wedge-shaped mound of earth, fix on it a pole to which a garland 
is hung, and then the men run up the mound and try to seize 
the flowers, a rite analogous to that of the Bhils alrcady 
described.^ 

Chamärs in the United Provinces jDerform the Gayäs rite at 
the cutting of sugar-cane. A few stalks of the cane are bound 
together and beneath the knot a small pot is quickly filled 
with water, in the hope that the cane may be abundantly 
filled with sap. A fire sacrificc is made and the men march 
round the field once, thrice, or five times, after which they 
break off some of the canes and bring thein home. These are 
offered on an altar or placed on a bed, with an axe, shovcl, or 
sickle, all covered with a piecc of new cloth. A fire sacrificc is 
again made and the women sing praiscs to the villagc godlings. 
Then the canes brought home are cut in picces and distributed 
to friends, the first stalks being cut by the men who collect the 
juicc for boiling. ' Meanwhilc the women cook Urad pulse 
{Phaseolus mungo)^ draw a figurc on the housc wall, wave 
a basket beneath it, and sing in honour of Vishnu-Näräyan. 
Some of the cane is then eaten and some distributed to friends 
and beggars. At other times some of the juice is offered to the 
goddess Chämunda or Durga, some is poured on the ground for 
the Earth Mother, and the remainder is boilcd down, the sugar 
being given to the workmen, their sisters, and daughters.^ 
In Bihär the first sugar-cane is cut on the Deothän, the iith of 
the bright half of Kärttik (October-November), when Vishnu 

‘ Russell, T, C. iv. iii ; id., Betül Gaz. i. 91 ; id., Nägpur Gaz. 95 : cf. 
Frazer, (?. B. ' Spirits of the Com and of the Wild ii. 119 note, who quotes 
the converse case in Italy, wherc women were prohibited from twirling a 
spindle on the roads, because this was supposed to injure the crops (Pliny, 
Nat, Hist, xxviii. 28). Can it be that the Romans thought that this act 
caused the cora to become matted or laid ? 

2 Rk'j, S. W., 42 f.; p. 259 above. 2 Briggs, 175. 
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wakes fröm his four montlis’ slccp. Sonic people tie a fcw canes 
togetlier, place a neck-ring on the top, pour perfumes over it, 
after which thcy rcmovc the neck-ring and begin cutting.^ 

In the Central Provinces bunches of wild rice are hung up 
in the house in August, whcn the crop is growing, to represent 
the Mothcr rice-plant.^ Kurmis in the samc Provincc observe 
the Hareli or ‘ feast of greenery ’ in the middle of Säwan (July- 
August) when the ricc is sprouting. Balls of fiour mixed with 
salt are given to the cattlc. The plough and other implements 
are taken to a tank, washed, and set up in the courtyard of the 
house, The plough is placed facing the sun, and butter and sugar 
are offered to it. Human figures are drawn with charcoal on 
a whitewashed carthen pot which is hung over the door to avert 
the Evil Eyc. All the holes in the fioor of the courtyard and 
cattle-sheds are lilled up with gravcl and levelled, and while the 
ricc is growing Sundays, the Sun’s days, are kept as holidays 
and no work is donc,® Bhuiyas, Kols, and Binds in the United 
Provinces also worship during the rainy season Hariyäri Devi 
‘ Mother of Greenery by employing their Baiga priest to 
sacrificc chickens and to pour a libation of winc on the ficld 
after harvest or beforc the sowing season.^ 

Cotton is also a delicatc, precarious crop which needs protec¬ 
tion. In Barcilly whcn the cotton has Sprung up the owner of 
a ficld gocs there on a Sunday forenoon with somc ghi, s\vcet- 
mcats, and cakes, makes a Hom or burnt-offering, offers somc 
of the food to the ficld spirit, and cats what is Icft in silcncc. 
When the crop comes into flower some parched rice is taken to 
the ficld and thrown broadcast over the plants, the remainder 
being given to children,’the intention being that as the rice 
grains swell and become white after parching, so may the bolls 
of the cotton swell. Whcn the cotton is ready for picking the 
women employed for the work go to the north or cast corncr of 
the ficld—the former the homc of the gods, the lattcr of the 
Sun—with parched ricc and swcctmeats. Thcy pick two or three 
large bolls, aiid, sitting down, pull from them as long a thread as 
possiblc without breaking it. This thread thcy tic on the tallcst 

^ Grieröon, 308. 

/. R, A, S, 1899, p. 350 : cf. Frazer, op, eil, i. 203 i. 

^ Russen, T. C. iv, 84. * Crooke, T. C. i. 83, 113, iii. 314. 
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plant they can find in the field, which is known as Bhogaldäi, 

‘ Mother of fruition \ or Sardär, ‘ leadei* \ Round this they 
sit, fill their mouths as full as possible with the parched rice, 
and blow it out as far as they can towards all the points pf the 
compass; this makes the bolls swell. A fire sacrifice is then 
made and picking begins.^ In other parts of the country the 
women eat rice and milk in the field and spit out the first 
mouthfui towards the west. The first cotton picked is exchanged 
for its weight in salt, over which prayers are ofT.ered, and it 
is kept in the house tili the picking is finished.^ . 

Reaping is a work requiring care and caution, and it should be 
begun only after due observance of the omens. Often the land- 
owner, headman, or village priest, as in a rite de passage^ cuts 
the first handful of the corn.“ The Lhota Näga kills a pig and 
offers a share of the meat to Rangsi, the field spirit who gives 
good crops, and prays to the other Rangsis attached to other 
people who have no crops, or are busy elsewhere, to come and 
hclp him in the work of reaping.^ In Hoshangabad, when the 
reaping is nearly over, a small patch of corn is left Standing in 
the last field, and the reapers rest for a while. Then they make 
a rush at this piece, tcar up the corn and cast it into the air, 
shouting victory to Omkärji Mahäräja, the great form of Siva 
whose temple is at Mändhäta on the Narbada, to Jhamaji, 
Rämjidäs, and other village godlings whom they worship. 
The corn is bound into a sheaf, tied to a bamboo, stuck up in 
the last harvest cart, carried home in triumph, and fastened up 
on the threshing-floor, to a tree, or on the cattle-shed, where 
it serves to avert the Evil Eye and malignant spirits.^ Chamärs 
in the United Provinces leave a little corn Standing in the 
field, tear it up with shouts of victory to the godlings, or leave 
it uncut for the field spirit or to serve as its refuge. Sometimes 
the women attack the last sheaf,. cut it, mix the corn with other 
grain, take it home, boil it, and distribute it when it is cooked,® 
At the beginning of harvest Gonds pluck an ear of corn and say, 
* Whatever god *is the guardian of this place, this is your share, 
take it and do not interfere! ’ ® The last stalks in the field are 

1 Moens, 6, 57, 93, ^ N. 1 . N. Q. i. 137 ; Ibbetson, 119 ; Briggs, 175. 

® Mills, 54! * EUiott, 178. ^ Briggs, 174. 

^ Russell, T. C. iii. 107. 
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cut, sent home in Charge of a little girl, and put in the bottom 
of the house corn-bin. Among Kurmis in the same Province 

‘ sometimes the oldest man in the house c'uts the first five 
bundles of the crop, and they are left in the field for the birds 
to eat. And at the end of harvest the last one or two sheaves 
are left Standing in the field, and are known as Barhavna, 
or the giver of increase. Then all the labourers rush together 
^t the last patch of corn and tear it up by the roots ; everybody 
secures as much as he can and keeps it, the master having no 
share in this* patch. After the Barhavna has been torn up all 
the labourers fall on their faces on the ground and worship the 
field. In othcr places the Barhavna is left Standing for the birds 
to eat 

In the Sohägpur District of the same Province the Corn Baby is 
made from the last corn rcaped; it is tied to a bamboo pole 
and erected on the heap of grain ready for winnowing.^ The 
Oräon farmer calls the last clump of rice-stalks' the * Field 
Guard \ and he believes that it keeps watch ovcr the field until 
the next sowing or transplantation, as the case may bc. Now- 
adays, however, this duster of sheaves is taken away by any one 
who chooses to do it, barring, of course, the owner of the field 
or any member of his family, But this rcstriction is now 
disregarded in some places. In fact, in some Oräon villagcs 
the owner himself brings home these sheaves on an auspicious 
day, preferably a Monday, and describes this äs ‘ bringing the 
Bride home When the rest of the paddy or unhusked rice 
has been threshed and garnered these last sheaves are taken 
home and threshed, and the paddy grarns are carcfully set aside 
to serve as the sced-grain for the next harvest.^ Again, when 
an Oräon has threshed his ricc and is bringing it home he leaves 
thrcc or five handfuls of the grain on the threshing-floor. This 
paddy is called Bürhi Khes, or ‘ Old Mother Ricc It is said that 
the Corn Mother watches over the threshing-floor until the next 
harvest, The Corn Mother is usually covered over with straw, 
probably to protcct it from the Evil Eye or evil spirit.'* 

» Ibid. iv. 86, In the United Provinccs Barhävan is the name of the piece 
of cow-dung placed as a protective on the heaped corn : Elliot, Gloss. 137 f. 

2 Folk 4 orßf xxxii. 215 f. 

^ Cf. Frazer, G,B, ' The Spirits of the Corn and of the Wildi. 203 f. 

^ Sarat Chandra Roy, 441 fi.: on the Last Sheaf and Com Baby see 
Frazer, loc, cit, i. 131 ff. 
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The use of the first-fruits of the harvcst is carefully regulated, 
because all that is new is ‘ sacred ’ or taboo, not to be touched 
by man until the taboo is removed by ccrtain ceremonies. In 
the same way, doing anything for the first time, a vite de passage^ 
such as entering a new state like puberty or marriage, is fraught 
with danger. Hcnce the eating of the first-fruits is often accom- 
panied by the dedication of part of the produce to the Higher 
Powers. In the United Provinces the rite is known as Naväu, 

‘ new grain The owner of the field watches the omens, and 
at an auspicious time goes to the field, plucks fivc or six ears 
of the crops of the autumn or spring harvcst. These arc parched, 
mixed with coarsc sugar, ghi, and curds, and part is thrown on 
the house fire, in the name of the vlllage godliiig or of somc 
ancestor; then the rcst is caten ceremonially by the family. 
Somc high-castc Hindus in the plains cclcbratc Ihc fcsUval 
known as Navänna Pürnimä, ‘the full moon of Ihc new corn’, 
that immediately following the Dasahra, known in ancicnt times 
as Ägräyaneshti, ‘ first-fruits’ rite when Lakshmi, goddess of 
wealth, prcsides ovcr the liouschold godlingsS, wrcaths of rice 
grains and flowcrs are hung over the doors, and porridgc madc 
of the new ric.c is offered to the gods and eaten as a special dainty/ 
In Ladakh ‘ the main rafters of the house arc supported by 
cylindrical or squarc pillars of wood, the top of which, under the 
truss, is in the houscs of the peasantry cncirclcd .by a band of 
straw and ears of wheat, forming a primitive sort of Capital. 
It is the custom, I was told, to consecratc the two or thrcc first 
liandfuls of each year’s crop to the spirit who prcsides over 
agriculture, and thesc bands arc thus deposited ; sometimes 
rams’ horns arc added to the decoration,^ In the Panjab on 
this occasion some of the new grain is presented to Brahmans, 
Sädhas, or revered ancestors, and to the local godling before 
any one darcs to partake of it. In Kangra when it is brought 
home inccnse is burned and a lamp lighted ncar it before it is 
stored, rclations are entertained, and best wishes cxchanged. 
In Chitral on tHc evening before the regulär festival at dark a 
member of the household sccretly gathers a handful of ears of 

‘ Gupte, X 8o ; 5 . B. JE. xii, 369. 

2 Moorcroft-Trebeck, i; 3171.: on homs as protection see E. R. E* v. 613. 
Some Nägas replace them by crossed bamboos; Mills, 34. 
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corn, a few of which are hung over the house door, and the rest 
are roasted next morning, steeped in milk, and eaten. The 
day is spent in rejoicing and then the harvest begins. It may 
be necessary to cut some of the early crops before the appointed 
day, and this is allowed, but eating the new corn before the 
festival would cause misfortune.* In the lower Himlaya the 
first-fruits are offered to the field godlings, Khetrpäl and 
Bhümiya, with a prayer that they may protect the stored grain 
from rats and insects.® Dängris in the Central Provinces offer 
the first-fruits to Siva-Mahädeva and to a Brahman to ensure 
the success of the crop, and the Gonds perform in Bhädon 
(August) the Nawäkhäi or eating of the new rice, when some 
old and new crop are mixed and offered raw to the ancestors, 
and then they begin to eat the new rice. In the same way 
when the Mahua tree [Bassia latifoli ) flowers they go to the 
forest and do worship under a Säj tree {Terminalia tomentosa)? 

Mundas have no regulär rite except in some placcs where in 
Imitation of the Hindus they eat the new rice parched with 
milk, curds, and molasses. But with Oräons it is a serious 
matter. Some of the new grain is offered to Sarna Bürhi, the 
Old Lady of the sacred grove, and some to ancestors. Before 
daybreak the Pähän or Baiga priest gathers some rice from a 
man’s field, informing him beforehand that he intcnds to do so, 
because it would be a bad omen if he expressed annoyance. The 
wife of the priest, in whose house the elders assemble, parches 
the grain. The priest purifies himself _by bathing, takes some of 
the parched rice into the room where the winnowing basket of the 
Old Lady is hung up, and gives her a share. The remainder, 
thus sanctified, is distributed to all present.^ When the Koch 
of Assam harvest the early grain some is dedicated tö ancestors, 
calling them by name and clapping their hands, ‘ as they have 
no artificial method of making such a noise as most pagan 
natives and even Hindus consider necessary to rouse or please 
their gods ’.® Before they harvest their crops Gäros pluck some 
ears of rice and millet, pound them between two stones, and 

> Rose, Gloss. i. 437, ii. 179. 2 Atkinson, ü. 25. 

^ Russell, T. C. ii. 464, iii. 115. 

* Sarat Chandra Roy, Mundas, 480 ; id., Oräons, 146 f. j Dehon, 137. 

» Dalton, 91, 
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offer them to their gods on a piece of plantain stem,^ Among 
Lhota Nägas after a sacrifice the priest's wife or the priest 
himself, if he be a widower, cuts the rice sown in a special plot 
at a previous ceremony, no matter how unripe it may be. He 
cooks some and pretends to eat it, praying that squirrels, rats, 
and birds may find the rice of the village bitter. A little o£ the 
new rice is wrapped in a leaf and kept in the bin into which 
the day’s supply is put every morning. The priest and his wife 
thus run the risk of eating the tabooed grain, and part of it is 
reserved as a means of promoting fertility.^ 

Special rites also accompany the threshing of the corn. 
Kurmis of the Central Provinces before threshing ofifer a goat, 
fowl, or broken coco-nut to Thäkurdeo, ‘ divine Lord and each 
evening at the end of the day’s threshing a wisp of straw is rubbed 
on the forehead of each bullock, a hair is pulled from its tail, 
and the hair and straw, made into a bündle, are tied to the central 
pole of the threshing-floor round which the cattle revolve. The 
farmers pray : ' 0 god of plenty! Enter here full and go.out 
empty ! ’ Before leaving the threshing-floor för the night some 
straw is burnt, three circles are drawn with the ashes, another 
found the pole, and outside the circlcs pictures are drawn of 
the sun, moon, a lion, and a monkey, or of a cart and pair of 
oxen. Next morning before sunrise the ashes are swept away 
by waving a winnowing-fan over them.^ Mundas do ’not thresh 
their corn until the Kharihän Püja, or threshing-floor rite, is 
done at the floor of the Pähän priest in which the Bongas or 
Spirits are worshipped with sacrifices of fowls and oblations of 
rice beer, and the people eat, drink, and dance all night at the 
Pähän’s house or the village Akhra or meeting-place.^ In 
Bombay before setting up the central pole on the threshing-floor 
an astrologer is invited to say what kind of wood should be 
used in making it, and under it twigs of mango and other holy 
trees are burned. A shrine is set up consisting of an earthen pot 
and seven pebbles, five of which represent the Pändava heroes 
of the Great War, with one each for Vandev, the forest godling, 
and for Vansapatra, the bamboo or jungle lord. The pot and 
pebbles arc smeared with vermilion, inccnse is burned before 

^ Playfair, 81, 94. s Mills, 53 f. 3 Rnssell, T. C. iv. 85. 

^ Sarat Chandra Roy, 479 : for Oraons, Dehoii, 146 f. 
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them, and offerings of animal victims, grain, or fruit are 
made.^ 

Winnowing is an equally serious undertaking. In Hos« 
hangabad when the village priest has fixed a lucky time the 
farmer with bis wife and family goes to the threshing-floor, 
carrying with him offerings such as milk, ghi, turmeric, and grain. 
The pole is washed in water and an offering is made to it and to 
the pile of threshed grain. Some corn is sprinkled over the place 
in the hope that the Bhüts or evil spirits will take it and spare 
the rest. Then the farmer Stands on a three-legged stool and 
winnows five baskets of the threshed grain, after which the work 
goes on‘.^ At winnowing Kunbis in the Deccan offer rice at the 
shrine of the Pändavas and scatter rice over the floor. When 
an animal is sacrificed the rice is steeped in its blood before it 
is sprinkled.® One special precaution must be taken during 
winnowing: while the work is going on the basket must never 
stand on its bottom, but should be placed upside down lest 
malevolent spirits may carry away the grain. 

Measuring the grain also needs care and caution. The ger eral 
practice is that before the corn is measured to stack it in the 
shape of a trapezium with the shorter end facing the south, nc t in 
the form of a square or oblong heap. The measurer Stands 
facing the east with the shorter end of the pile on his left, and 
on the longer side are placed the reaping-hook, the winnowing- 
fan, the rope by which the oxen are tethered to the pole, one or 
two branches of the Ber or wild plum tree {Zizyphtis jujuba), 
and the twisted bündle of bullocks* hair and straw which had 
been tied to the pole. On the top of the pole are placed five 
balls of cow-dung, known in the United Provinces as Barhävan, 
' giving the increase as they avert the Evil Eye from the corn, 
and thieves cannot steal from the heap without disturbing the 
arrangement of these dung-balls. To these a fire sacrifice is 
offered. The first measure of corn is laid near the pole, and the 
measurer never quite empties the measure while he is at work 
lest the god of plenty may be displeased and quit the threshing- 
floor; he must also not wear a turban as a mark of respeot 
to the god and the corn. It is unlucky for a man mounted on 

^ Mead-Macgregor, C. JR. i. 64. ^ Elliott, 78 f. 

^ B. G, xviii, part i, 295. ^ p. 267 above. 
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an elephant to enter the floor at thc time, but as a man who has 
once ridden a tiger brings luck, Gonds and Baigas if they catch 
and tarne a tiger cub take it round the country and makc money 
by letting children ride on its back. You must never stand on 
the floor with shoes on your feet, and you should measure at 
morniag or evcning, not at noon, because at that time a man loses 
his shadow, and the crop may accordingly be short.^ In the 
eastern Panjab grain should not be mcasured on the day of the 
new or full moon, and Saturday is naturally an unlucky day. 
It must be done at dawn, sunset, or midnight, whcn Bhüts 
are supposed to be otherwise engaged. Four men go inside thc 
enclosure line of the threshing-floor, and^no other must come 
near them tili the work is finished. They sit facing thc north 
and spread a cloth on the ground. One Alls the measure froni 
the heap with a winnowing-fan, another empties it on the cloth, 
substituting an empty measure for that used. The measurcr 
puts down a grain of corn for every measure that is filied, 
and thus the account is kept. Perfect silence must be observed 
tili the Work is finished, lest something unlucky may be said, 
and especially all counting aloud of the number of measures 
must be avoided.- When. once the corn has been measured it is 
safe from the Evil Eye and evil spirits, and the claimants to it 
may then squabble about the division.^ 

Värious precautions are taken to protect the crop from 
blight and insects, both of which are believed to be due to the 
machinations of evil spirits. In the Narbada valley the people 
attributed the serious blight to which their crops had been 
for some years subject to the measure of adultery which had 
followed the introduction öf British law; or to the frequent 
measurement and inspection of the land during revenuc assess*» 
ments which had offended Mother Earth; or to the eating of 
beef.® When blight attacks the corn in Kashmir the farmer 
begs an amulet from a holy man and ties it on a post in his 
rice field, or he scatters charmed dust over the crops, or he sets 

1 Hussell, r. C.,iv. 85!; Enthoven, T,C, ii. 306; N.I,N.Q, ii. 172; 
Moens, 78: on the shadow Superstition, Frazer, G. B. ‘ Taboo and Perils of 
the Soul 88; E. R. E. iii. 82. 

^ Rose, Gloss. i, 218 note : on the danger of counting, Frazer, F. L. 0 . T* 
n 555 ff- • on the mode of assigning the shares see Baden-Powell, 16 fF. 

3 Sleeman, Rambles, 193 ff.: cf. Frazer, G, B .' The Magic Art \ ii. 167 ff. 
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Up poplar wands in the fields, or he gets a widow to wade through 
them with her head uncovered,^ Oräons on the morning of the 
Karama festival plant in their fields twigs of various trees to 
which, at a rite performcd on the prcvious day, magic has been 
imparted by the ghost doctor, the Intention being to keep evil 
Spirits from the corn ; or they set up a post on which is fixed 
an earthen pot paintcd black and white ; or they split the post 
into three prongs, likc the Trisüla or trident of Siva, to act as 
a protection.^ 

In Bareilly, United Provinces, when sugar-cane germinates 
the owner of the field does worship. to avert the malign influence 
of the‘ planet Saturn which rules that day. On one of the 
Naurätri days sacred to Devi-Durga,^ in the month of Kuär 
(September-October), he or his family priest offers a fire sacrifice 
and prayers in the field, and in Kärttik (October-November) 
he does a special rite to expel the destructive Sündi giiub, 
For this last purpose he carries from his house some ghi, cakes, 
sweetmeats, five or six pear-shaped lumps of dough, and some 
clean water. Pie offers a fire sacrifice in the field and offers 
some of the cakes to the field spirit. Then he lays one of the 
dough lumps at each corner of the field an offering to Mother 
Earth, eats the rest of the cakes, and goes homc happy.^ Kunbis 
in the Central Provinces, in Order to avert the attack of insects, 
bring, often from a long distance, water from the well of the 
Saint Farid at Girar, and sprinkle it over the field.® At Sägar 
in the Central Provinces a man was once instructcd in a dream 
that water from the river Biäs, if drawn at a ccrtain point in 
its' course and carried in pitchers to the fields, would avert 
blight, but only on the condition that the pitchers were not 
allowed to f ouch the ground. A hole was to be made in the bottom 
of the pitcher and the water was to be allowcd to drop in a circle 
all round the field, leaving only a small gap through which the 
blight demon might make his escape. Crowds of people, many 
from a distance of a hundred miles, came to fetch the water, 
and it was estimated that nearly half a million persons joined in 
the rite.^ In the Deccan, if the crops are attacked by rust, 

^ Lawrence, 334. Sarat Chandra Roy, 144 f. 

^ Gupte, iBi ft. Äloens, 93. 

® Russell, T. C. iv. 42. ® Slccnian, Rambles, 204 f. 
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a fowl is sacrificed or a coco-nut is offered to the yillage godling, 
and the village priest receives a fee for performing the service.^ 
In the Panjab, when the crops suffer from insects, a camel’s 
bone is burned so that the smoke may drift over the field, 
charms are recited, the owner walks round eating parched wheat, 
a share of which he must give to any one he meets, but he must 
not speak to him.® 

Oräons in the month Kärttik (October-November) send out 
boys to catch the field mice, which are skinned, disembowelled, 
and dried. In Mägh (January-February) these are roasted, and 
with the money realized from fines imposed on those who did 
not catch the required number a sacramental feast is provided.® 
In Northern India, when field mice damage the crops, the farmer 
goes to a Syäna or wizard who writes a charm, the letters of which 
are dissolved in wateir and scattered over the field. The Bombay 
Districts have been from time to time visited by a plague of 
bush rats {Golunda ElHoti), and during a Visitation in 1879 the 
people objected to the measures. adopted by the Government to 
destroy the animals, because they believed that they were the 
embodied spirits of those who died. in the famine three years 
before, or that they were a plague sent by the gods to punish 
sin. Accordingly, goats, fowls, and coco-nuts were offered to 
the village godlings, Brahmans were fed, and prayers were offered 
for seven days in the village temples.* 

Flights of locusts, which often cause serious damage, are scared 
by shouting, lighting of fires, beating of brass pots, and, in light 
cases, by ringing the temple bells. Farmers in Khändesh get 
rid of them by repeating a prayer and laying a rupee in the 
direction of their flight so as to induce them to depart.® In 
the Central Provinces when Caterpillars or locusts appear the 
Gärpagäri, whose special duty is to avert hail-stones, catches 
one or two, ofifers them at the shrine of Mahäbir, the ape-godling, 
and throws them up in the air as a hint to their comrades to 
disappear, or he buries one alive and by thus frightening the 
others stops the plague.® Further south, if the crops of a Badaga 
are attacked by insects, a Kurnmba, one of the forest tribes, is 

1 B. G. xviU, part i, 295 f, • a Rose, Gloss. i, 220. 

® Sarat Chandra Roy, 257 f, < Blanford, 427 f.; B. G. xvii. 280 f. 

' ß. G. xii. i 82> » Russell, T. C. iii. 22. 
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sent for and is made to low like a calf, a proceeding believed to 
kill the insects.^ In Baluchistan a Sayyid family specializes 
in-locust scaring, and father passes on the charms to son, brother 
to brother, by spitting into his mouth, with the result that the 
man thus filled with the spirit goes mad, but the attack soon 
passes away leaving behind it a wonderful power, for when a 
swarm of locusts appear all the Sayyid has to do is to catch 
a Ibcust, spit into its mouth, and let it go, when all its fellows 
depart at once.® The hill tribes in Mirzapur, when a flight of 
locusts come, catch one, decorate its head with a spot of vermilion, 
salaam to it, and let it go, on which the whole flight immediately 
disappears.® Lhota Nägas, when the crop is half grown, perform 
a rite to prevent damage by grubs. The priest collects rice from 
the whole village, and with it buys a pig which he kills. Then 
he goes outside the village and lays ten pieces of meat and ten 
of ginger on leaves to his right, and nine of each to his left. 
The next day is a holiday for field work. On one occasion a 
failure of the crops was attributed to the fact of a stranger 
entering the pricst’s house after he had collected the rice and 
before he had completed the rite.'* 

^ Metz, 113. * Bray, C. R. 67 f. 

® For the King Locust see Frazer, Pmsanias, v. 12 ; Burton, A Thousand 
Nights and a Night, ix. 204. 

^ Mills, 49. 
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X 

THE EVIL EYE 


The belief in the danger resulting from the Evil Eye prevails 
widely in Northern India. The term by which it is known is 
Nazar, ‘ sight, vision nsed specially in the sense of the balefui 
influence emanating from the glance of certain classes of peoplc 
or individuals. The populär explanation of the origin of this 
belief is that it is based on envy or covetousness. Thus a man 
blind of an eye, though he may ordinarily be well disposed, is 
almost certain to envy a person who possesses a particularly 
good pair of eyes.. The same is the case with persons suffering 
in other ways, such as the hunchback, the lame, or the deaf, 
the old man or woman who envies the good health, youth, or 
good looks of others, the childless woman who covets the sons 
of more fortunate mothers. A person afHicted with a squint 
or cast in the eye is a^soürce of danger, as well as a man who 
has lost one of his eyes. A clerk in the writer’s office once 
suffered from a squint, with the reSult that the accounts of his 
comrades went wrong, and they made so many mistakes in 
copying letters and other work that they compelied him to 
cover his offending organ with a cloth during his employment. 
The Hindu lawgiver classes a one-eyed man with others who are 
to be carefully avoided, possibly because the glance of such 
a person is more concentrated than that of ordinary people.^ 
Such pcople are sometimes called Sukrächärya, the name of 
the regent of the planet Venus, because the demon Bali is said- 
to have poked out his eye, and Mahä Singh, one of the Jaisalmer 
princes, was disqualified from succeeding to the throne because 
he was blind of an eye.^ When Jaswant Räo Holkar lost one of 
his eyes he said, ‘ I was bad enough before, but now I shall be 
the Guru, preceptor of rogues ! ’ ^ great Sir David Ochter- 
lony is said to have suffered in 'the same way, and was in con- 
sequence much dreaded. But the explanation which suggests 

1 Manu, Laws, iii. 155. 2 xod, ii, 1234* ^ Malcolm, i. 253 note. 
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that thc Evil Eye is the result of covetousness or envy is 
doubtless derivatory or merely an attempt at explaining its 
origin, and it must not be confoundcd with other assumcd forces, 
the result of art, magic, or witchcraft, such as ovcrlooking, 
cursing, bewitching, or thc like» It is generally believed that 
certain persons or things posscss the inherent power of discharg- 
ing a glancc so maleficent that it strikes like a dart on the person 
against whom it is dirccted. Thus certain animals like thc 
snake, tiger, fox, and the peacock with thc eyes in its tail are 
supposed to possess this power, and it has been suggested that 
the hare may have gained its disrepute from the prominencc of 
its eyes.^ In fact, rccent investigations show that, as in the case 
of other populär bclicfs, there may be some scientific basis for 
it. Dr, C. Russ has recently pointed out that thc direct gaze 
or Vision of some persons is so malevolent towards those at 
whom it is directed that it suggests that there is a ray or radia- 
tion procecdiiig frbm thc human eye which produces.an uncom- 
fortablc cffect on thc retina of the person at whom it is pointed, 
or that it causcs this cffect by collision with the other person’s 
eye, necessitating the vision to be turned away, and he has 
invented an instrument by means of which he believes that thiä 
cffect can bc mcasurcd7 

Mikirs are said not to recognize the Evil Eye, but they think 
that a man with unusually keen and alarming eyes is possessed 
by a demon ; but they do not avoid such persons, and the 
demon is supposed to confer cleverness on them.^ Jains in 
Bombay think that care must be taken in cutting a child's 
umbilical cord, for if any of the blood enters the chikrs eyes 
their glancc is sure to have a blasting or evil power.^ In 
Bombay the 

‘ blast of the Evh Eye is supposed to bc a form of spirit possession. 
In Western Indi. all witches and wizards are said to bc, as a 
rule, evil-eyed. Of thc rcst those persons who are born imder 
certain circumstances are believed to be cviheyed, The circum- 
stances are as follows : Among the Hindus it is believed that 
when a woman is pregnant shc begins to conccivc peculiar 
longings from the day of conception, or from the fifth month. 
They consist in eating various fruits and sweetmeats, in walking 

2 The Lancct, 30 July 1921. pp. 222 ff. 

^ Enthoven, T. C. ii. 93. 
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ander deep shades, or in gardens where brooks gurgle, or in 
putting on rieh clothes and Ornaments, and in many other like 
things. If in the case of any woman these desires are not 
gratified, the child whom she gives birth to becomes weak and 
voracious, and is said to have an Evil Eye. If such a person 
sees a man or woman eat anything which he feels a longing for, 
the eater either vomits what he or she has eaten, or falls sick. 
By some it is believed that if a person comes from without 
at the time of dinner, and enters the house without washing 
his feet, the man who is eating becomes sick and vomits the 
food he has eaten, or does not feel longing for food for some time, 
until the blast of the Evil Eye is warded off.* ^ 

Many people, like the Bhuiyas and Bhuiyärs of the United 
Provinces, believe that people born on a Saturday, under the 
influence of the unlucky Sani, have power to cast the Evil Eye.^ 
One method of avoiding the Evil Eye is to make on the person 
likely to be affected a mark which acts as a disguise or prophy- 
lactic. Many people with this object put lampblack on their 
children’s eyes, a device which serves the practical purpose of 
protecting them from sun-glare. On the same principle a piece 
of charcoal is added to the basket in which food is sent to a 
worker in the fields, or by the confectioner to his sweets. An 
earthen pot smeared with streaks of black and white, fixed on 
the thatch, left in the court*yard, or fixed on a pole in the field, 
is a protection against demons and the Evil Eye, for both in 
populär belief are often confounded. Blackened rags arc stuck 
o'n a wall'while it is being built, a bit of food partially eaten is 
put in the house supplies, an ammahs skull is stuck up on hotxse 
or field, nails are driven into the door-posts or threshold, the 
nest of the Baya or weaver-bird, the skin of a hedgehog, or 
porcupines’ quills are fixed near the doorway, ehe figurei of the 
Churel is painted on a new house, or evil influences of all kinds 
are scared by throwing mustard seeds into the fire.® 

Domestic animals, like horses and cattle, are protected by 
having beads round their necks, or by marking part of the 
harness with a single or double triangle,^ by painting the horns 
of a cow or ox with vermilion. A bright-coloured rag or thread 
is woven into the hair of a horse*s tail, and cowry Shells, which 

^ Campbell, Notes, 207. 

® Briggs, 162. 


^ Crooke, T. C. ii. 84, 97* 
* See E, R, E. xii. 55. 
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are supposed to burst when the evil glance falls on them, are 
tied to it with pieces of red or white cloth. When a horse is 
eating, a duster is thrown over its withers, and a bit of turtle 
Shell, a skull, or an iron ring are tied round an animal’s legs or 
fixed on its horns.^ 

Children and women need special protection, though, as a rule, 
the latter are less liable to danger than males. Particularly 
at special crises, like marriage or child-birth, a wonian is protected 
by marking her face with lampblack. Children with the same 
object are dressed in dirty clothes, and mothers in the Panjab, 
to save a child from the Evil Eye or spirits, will not wash a 
child’s face tili it is six years old.^ Pretended change of sex, 
dressing a boy as a girl, is a favourite prophylactic. Actual 
change of sex is not uncommon in the belief of the lower culture 
and in the folk-tales. A tale is told of two Räjputs who planned 
a marriage alliance, but neither of them had a son, and one of 
them passed off his daughter as a boy4 Complications naturally 
followed, but the father of the pretended boy one day saw his 
bitch jump into one of Devi’s pools and her sex was changed, 
The lady followed her example and with the same happy result, 
and since then this Devi has become the goddess of the clan.® 
A like tale is told of another Räjput girl who was sacred and sent 
to the seraglio of the Emperor of Delhi. She escaped and took 
refuge in a Devi temple where she was changed into a boy. 
Others say that she was married in the guise of a boy, and in her 
despair tried to drown herseif in the Jumna, but her sex was 
immediately changed and every one was satisfied.* Many cases 
of change of sex by bathing in Mansarovar lake are reported.® 
Among the eastern Lushais there ’is the custom of women 
dressing as men—one of them in one case marrying 4 girl, while 
men adopt the dress and customs of women.^ Dhanwärs in 
the Central Provinces believe'that sex is often changed in the 
process of transmigration, and they sornetimes name their boys 
after women relatives and girls after men.*^ 

Change of sex is often simulated in marriage rites, when it is 
not' uncommon to dress the bridegroom as a girl, or vice versa, 

^ Briggs, 162 f.: see notes by W. Cockbum in P. N. Q. i, passim, 

* Cf. E, R, E, V, 70 f. ® B, G, vii, 612. 

* A, S, R, Vii. 6. ^ Enthoven, Folh 4 ore, Gujarat, 39, 42. 

® Ind* Ant, xxxii. 413. ^ Russell, T. C, ii. 500. 
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apparently with the objcct of avoiding fascination. Gaoli 
herdsmen in the Central Provinces drcss the bridegroom in 
women’s clothes when he goes to fetch his bride, and as an 
additional protection he carries a dagger or a nut-crackcr, and 
the girl wears an iron hangle.^ Abhiras, who follow the same 
occupation in Khändesh, drcss the bride in a man’s turban and 
coat, Seat her on a horse and parade her through the villagc, 
and at a Brahman wedding in Kanara the bride hides in the 
house and the groom has to find her, her place in the wedding 
hall being taken by a boy in female drcss,^ The same custom 
applies also to the relations of the pair. At a Modh Brahman 
wedding in Cutch the bridegroom’s maternal uncle dresses likc 
a Jhanda or strolling player, in wonien’s clothes from head to 
foot, covering the male raiment beneath, rubs his face with 
vermilion and oil, goes armed with a sword to a place where two 
roads cross, and waits there while the pair make an offering of 
food to their caste or family goddess,^ 

In the earlier editions of this work it was suggested that 
these customs are analogous to the False Bride in European 
marriage rites, when similar disguiscs' are worn, and this view is 
now generally accepted.^ The same form of disguise appears 
in the casc of the Shähbäli, the boy who, dressed likc him, 
accompanies the bridegroom during the wedding.^ In the 
Strange ritual of the Bharväds of Gujarät, who marry a number 
of couplcs simultancously, an elderly man, for a consideration, 
Starts by marrying a girl, and brings such ill luck on himself 
that he is supposed to die within six months, when his widowed 
bride finds her real mate.® When the Gond wedded pair go to 
worship their tribal godling aftcr marriage they are preceded 
by two men carrying a chicken in a basket, known as the 
* associatc ’ of the couple, and doubtless intended to attract to 
itself the Evii Eye and otlicr spirit dangers.*^ 

Young men, who are very liablc to fascination, protcct them- 
selyes by tying a rag round their left arms, and wearing round 

1 Kussell, Chhindwara Gaz. i. 75. ^ B, G. yii. 53, xv, part i, 171, 

® Ibid. V. 45 ! 

^ Folkdore, iv. 146 ff. ; Frazer, G, B, * Adonis, Attis, Osiris ii. 262 note; 
cf. Faniell, Greek Haro Cults, 165 ; E. R, F. x. 459 ; Thurston, Notes, 2 f. ; 
Fussell, T, C. ii, 520. ® Rose, Gloss, iii. 226. 
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their nccks a blue tliread in which the blue feathcrs of the 
roller bird are fixed. They cover thcir shoulders with a gaudy 
coloured scarf, and pretend to limp or contort the face, grasping 
their ankles or elbows as if they fccl pain. Pcrsons who are 
obliged to appear before European magistratcs, who are uncanny, 
inscrutable personagcs, cast their eyes on tlic ground as much 
through dread of fascination as by way of rcspect. When a 
man is copying a manuscript hc will makc an intentional blot 
or smudge the paper before the ink is dry, and the spots of gold 
Icaf scattered over the writing paper iiscd by wcalthy people 
are as much protcctive as ornamental.^ 

A man’s name is part of his pcrsonality, and the recital of 
those of his deity has special inliucnce in a mystical religion, 
like the Bhagavata.^ Fascination or the attack of evil spirits 
may bc avoided by a changc of name, or by keeping his truc 
name sccret and using another on ordinary occasions. In the 
Hindu sacred books it is laid down that a man should be as 
careful to conccal his agc as his wealth, the real reason being that 
the knowlcdge of his agc coupled with that of the sign of the 
zodiac under which he was born will give his cnemics a chance 
of working black magic against hirn. Hence he conceals his 
reaLnamc and adopts another.^ At a Harakantra marriage in 
Bombay the bride’s maiden name is changed and shc is given 
a new one ; in fact, it is a general custom to abandon a wife’s 
maiden name and to call her by somc iiicknamc.^ All the 
Mughal emperors and other Musalmän kings had at least three 
names, and the custom still prevails among Räjput Rajas ; 
the dato of Akbar's birth w^as concealed, and he was given a new 
name at his circumcision.'^ Hindus arc careful to keep their 
true name secret, and a Näga is fined if he utters it; the momeiit 
a Lhota Naga child is born the midwife calls it by somc name 
different to that which is to bc its real name, in order to deceive 
the evil spirits who are on the watch to hear it.® A Hindu, 
woman will not name her husbanch 

^ Cf. Ja'far Sharif, 52 ; Westermarck, ' The Magic Origin of Moorish 
Design« /. U. A, L xxxiv. 211 fE. ^ J, R. A, S. igio, p. 107. 

^ Harikishan Kaul, C. JL i, 198 ; _E. R, B, ix.' 166. 

^ Enthoven, T, C. ii. 64; Russell, T. C. i. 148. 

B. G. viii. 674 f. ; Smith, Akbar, 18. 

® Hodson, Naga$t 176; Rtissell, T.CA. iio£E.; Mills, 145. 
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The Evil Eye 

Hideous or indecent figures are supposed to avert fascination, 
a belief which in some cases accounts for representations on 
some bouses or on temples like that of the Nepalese at Benares.^ 
In Nepal such indecent figures are supposed to save houses from 
lightning.® In the same connexion, indecent language is said 
to be acceptable to some deities, and the prophylactic power of 
bad language accounts for some pf the indecencies in word and 
deed at festivals like the Holi.® 

In the Panjab hills, in order to avert the influence of a person 
who casts the Evil Eye, seven kinds of grain are mixed with 
cow-dung and smeared on the house door, with an appropriate 
spell; or the exorcist cooks a loaf, puts it on the head. of the 
afflicted one, lights a lamp with ghi, recites spells, waves the 
loaf round his head, decapitates a fowl,'waves the blood in the 
same way, and, finally, the loaf, lamp, vessel holding the blood, 
and the head of the victim are placed at night at the junction of 
four roads.^ In the Central Provinces Bhätras mix gunpowder 
with water and apply it to the sufferer’s eyes, the idea probably 
being that the fiery g hnce of the eye that struck him is quenched 
like the gunpowder, and Mahärs make of turmeric an image 
in human shape, throw it into boiling water, mentioning the 
name of any one whom they suspect, and, finally, at mid- 
night, on a Wednesday or Sunday, place «t upside down at the 
cross-roads with a shoe over it.® 

Eating-time is a period of crisis when fascination or danger 
frora evil spirits is specially dreaded. Food is sometimes pro- 
tected, as confectioners do, by putting a lump of charcoal into 
it when it is exposed to view. Confarreation is a form of sacra- 
merit, uniting the groups by the sacramental consumption pf 
food, and thus making them less likely to fascinate each other.® 
It is very dangerous to be watched when you are cooking or 
eating, and Europeans when in camp need to be cautious lest 
they intrude on their servants at such times, servants often 
pretehding not to recognize their masters. Banjig Brahmans 

^ Greaves, 46 f.; Smith, H.F.A. 190; Rajeadralala Mitra, i. 144; 
E 7 R. E, V. 612. _ * D.’Wright, 10 note. 

* Risley, T. C. ii. 71 ; cf. Frazer, G. B. ' The Magic Axt i. 278 fi.; Wester- 
marck, H.H.M. i. 417. 

* Rose, Gloss. i. 211. ' Russell, T. C. ii. 275, iv. 140. 

“ Cf. Crawley, 150 ff. ; Westennarck, H. H. M, i. 431. 
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and Lingäyats in Western India roof their wells so that the water 
may not be seen by the sun or by strangers, and they are carefui 
not to let any one see their food or drink ; in Khändesh Lingäyats 
cook in the dark.^ Prabhu clerks in the Deccaii keep silence 
while eating, especially on Mondays in the month Säwan 
(July-August), and on other feast-days; even children are 
prevented from asking for anything, and most men, if they 
Chance to spcak, dip their left middle finger into water, touch 
their eyelids with it', and then go on eating, but if a really pious 
person breaks the taboo he rises, washes, and eats no more tili 
next day.^ 

Among substances which repel the Evil Eye and the assaults 
of demons iron takes a leading place. Sir W. Ridgeway 
attributes this belief to the early use of magnetic iron and to 
the fact that forging renders it niore magnetic, and Sir J. Camp¬ 
bell suggested that the idea arose from the use of iron in cases of 
swooning and spirit seizures, in cautery and blood-letting.^ 
Again, one day a thunderbolt struck a plantain trce and buried 
a ball in its trunk. One of the outcast Mahär caste found it 
and made a billhook out of it, and he discovered that it had the 
powcr of attacking any one who came to pilfer food placed in 
its Charge, The general turned it into a sword, which gave him 
the victory over all his enemiesA But the truth seems to be 
that Bhüts are still in the Age of Stone, as some of the jungle 
tribes are or recently were, and that they dread a new-fangled 
material like iron, introduced by dangerous strangers, and 
possessed of death-dealing powers,® Up to a few years ago the 
Keriyas of Chota Nägpur were in the habit of using axes and 
grubbers made of stone, and some survivals point in the same 
direction, as when Kachäris and Khäsis never use a Steel imple- 
ment in cutting the umbilical cord, employing hard, thin strips 
of bamboo for the purpose, and in Bengal to this day Hindus 
sever it with a piecc of bamboo or an oyster shell, Musalmäns 
with a Sharp bit of silver.® It has been suggested that the 

^ B, G, XV, part i, 175, xü. 62, xiii. 37; J,A,S, B, i. 126 ; G.-H. Desai, 
C. i?. i, 77. ^ B. G. xiii, part i, 94. 

^ Ridgeway, Early Age ofGreece, i. 296 ; Campbell, Notes, 34. 

* B, G, XV, part ii, 275 note. 

^ Cf. Frazer, G. B. * Taboo and Perils of the Soul', 225.ff.; E, R, JE. viii. 590. 

® Ball, 91 ; Endle, 123 f.; Gait, C. R. Bengal, i. 480; Ja'far Sharif, 22 ; 
cf. Exodus iv. 25 ;■ Joshua v. 2. 
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prophylactic power of iron accounts for its use in thc great 
pillars at Old Delhi and Dhär/ but this is doubtful, and its 
‘ sanctity ’ sometimes leads to its becoming taboo, as in the 
case of the Majahiyä Doms in the United Provinces who not 
only exclude from the brotherhood any one who commits a 
burglary with an iron jemmy, but say that his cycs will Start 
out of his head.^ It is pcrhaps for the samc rcason that the 
blacksmith is held in disrepute. Lhota Nägas rcgarcl the trade 
as so unlucky that it is rcstrictcd to familics which have long 
practised the craft; it is belicved that no blacksmith livcs long 
after he ceases to work, no house can bc built on the site of an 
old forge, and pieces of dross brought from a forge into a house 
causes all the inmates to fall ill.^ The blackncss of the metal 
and the fact that the blacksmith is one of the old villagc menials 
perhaps contribute to the belief; at any rate hc holds a position 
much lower than the goldsmith or workcrs in brass or copper, 
who use noble metals. 

‘ Iron is constantly used as a charm at pubcrty, to bind a dcmon 
to a tree, after delivery, at funerals, marriages, as a eure for 
sprains. When Lingäyats set up a new door-frame in their 
houses an iron nail is driven into it to keep out demons. A 
former Raja of Vizianagram would not allow iron to be used in 
houses in his territory because its use would be invariably 
followed by smalbpox or other epidemics.’ 

The Agariya iron-smelters in Mirzapur and the United Provinces 
deify iron under thc name of Lohäsura, and Kamär iron-workers 
venerate iron as their small-pox godling ; at their ciiief festivals 
all iron implemcnts arc worshipped with offcrlngs of flowers 
and incensc, no iron tool being brought into use on that clay; 
and the Gond deitics arc represcated by picces of iron.^ 

Iron is used in many forms as an amület. In Bongal clüldrcn 
are protccted by fixing an iron ring round the left arm or leg, 
and iron which has been used for prisoners’ fetters is particularly 
desirablc for this purpose ; Kols pla,nt an arrow with an iron 
head pointing upwards near a baby’s head, and leave it there 
for seven days.^ Gäros believc that if a man carrics an iron 

^ J. R, A. S. 1897, p. 12. 2 Crooke, T. C. ii. 331. 

® Mills, 42. ^ Thurston, Omens, 256. 

® Crooke, T. C. i. 8 ; RusseH, T. C. ii. 6, iii. 99, 143, 328. 

® Moberley, 246, 
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implement he is safe from Nawang, the demon who devours the 
Souls of men on their way to purgatory, but sometimes the 
demon borrows it and can work bis evil will after throwing it 
to a distance.^ The person who lights the funeral pyrc carries 
a piece of iron, a key, or a knife during the period of his impurity, 
and clerks in Bengal wear an iron ring on their fingers during 
mourning; all round the walls of the Shanvär palace at Poona 
iron chains were hung to ward off lightning and evil spirits ; 
at the Sräddha or mind-rite for the dead the priest and chief 
mourner sit on low stools, an empty one being reserved for 
Vishnu ; but these stools must have no nail or other iron in them, 
for iron frightens away not only bad but good spirits, and if 
there is any iron about the poor little Preta Spirit cannot attend 
the rites ; the young mother keeps beside her an iron rod and 
the pair of scissors used in cutting the umbilical cord; the 
bridegroom when he is going in procesäion sticks a needle in 
his turban, and iron vessels are givcn to a Brahman after a death.^ 
If the bridegroom cannot get permission to carry a sword at 
his wedding he must do with one made of lath. The black- 
smith’s anvil is rollcd into a tank to bring rain, and if any 
person dares to sit on one he will be punished for his contempt 
by an attack of boils. Prabhus in Bombay nail it on the threshold 
to scare evil spirits ; scveral are to be sccn fixcd as charms to 
protect men and cattle on the Buland Darväza at Fatehpur 
Sikri, and the holy horseshoe of the martyr is carried in procession 
by Musalmäns at the Muharram festival.^ The horseshoe is 
as efficacious in India as elscwhere, partly because of its shape— 
a circle with a space through which the evil influence can escape 
—though a connexion has been traced between it and the Yoni 
Symbol of productivencss; partly bccausc it is made of iron 
and is associated with the crescent.^ 

There is a long series of legends connecting iron with the 
philosophePs stoiie and the transmutation of metals into gold. 
In one type of thcstory a man goes into the jungle to cut grass, 
and finding on his return that his sickle had become yellow, 
he consulted a blacksmith, who insisted on being led to the place 

1 Playfair, 82. 

^ P. jV, Q, iii. 61 j B,G. xviii, part i, 343 ; Stevenson, 5, 140, 174. 

3 jB. G. xiii, part i, 72 ; Ja'far Sharif, 162 ; N. J. iV. g, iii. 93. 

* Elwortliy, 216 ff* 
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where the stone was, and presented it to the Raja Jai Singh Deva, 
noted for his good works. By the riches thus acquired the 
Raja built his fort, and at the request of the blacksmith maiiy of 
the stones were shaped like an änvil One day he held a festival 
on the banks of the Narbada, and as he had abandoned earthly 
affairs he gave the stone to a Brahman, but he through ignorancc 
and meanness of soul despised the gi.ft and to his eternal regret 
flung it into the river, whence he could ncver rccovcr it, and 
this part of the river has never bcen fathomcd to this dayd 
Another tale is told why certain Brahmans were expelled from 
caste. One of them found a pot in his garden and knew that 
it was gold transmuted by his Evil Eye. So he hung a piece 
on his door and waited tili some pure-eyed person should be 
Struck by the sight of gold, because no one eise had power 
to overcome the Evil Eye of a Brahman. At last a tanner and 
his daughter passed by and the girl called to her father to look 
at the gold. The Brahman married her and was cxcommunicated. 
To procure restoration to caste he built a house with 125 rooms, 
and asked 125 of his caste-fellows tp dine with him, and put 
each of them in a separate room. Each thought hc was alone, 
but when he went to wash his hands after dinner he met all his 
comrades. • So the whole party was cxcommunicated, and they 
now'form a separate Community.^ There was a Raja in the 
Central Provinces who found this stone, and so prosperous 
did he become that he asked no rent from his tenants except 
the iron of their ploughs, which he turned forthwith into gold.^ 
In Rajputana a man while ploughing accidently knocked his 
plough on a Päraspatthar or philosopher’s stone, and found 
that the share had turned into gold. He took the stone to the 
Raja, who by its means built the famous fort of Chitor.^ 

Gold and, in a less degree, silver are protectives. Jewels were 
probably amulets before they'.became Ornaments, though the 
variety of such decorations is great in the lower culture. When 
a Hindu dies a.Ieaf of the Tulasi or basil with a piece of silver 
or gold are placed in the mouth of the corpse to serve as a 
sort of viaticum or protective against evil spirits. Some people 

^ ÄlnH-AkhaYi, ii. 197 j B, G, i, part i, 373, iv. 123 note, 

4 3 Grant, 395. 

^ Tod, in, 1647. 
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prepare this beforehand by having a piece of gold fixed in the 
teeth; they say that it is good for a man to have it in bis 
mouth when he dies, or to show that he is a true man ■ 

because it is equivalent to taking an oath.^ Bhotias carry to ! 

the cremation ground a bag containing gold, silver, or a pearl, j 

which are placed in the mouth of the corpse and supposed :! 

to purify it.® The loading of infants with gold and silver j 

jewellery is the main cause of the child murders which are ! 

often reported. ,■ 

There has been much controversy whether the Ayas of the i 

Vedas were copper, bronze, or iron.® The Copper Age is well ji 

marked in India, but there was no Age of Bronze, and Hindus j 

consider all alloys impure and do not use them fof religious i 

purposes.^ Metals used for cooking-pots rank in order: gold, 
copper, silver, brass, and, last of all, bell-metal, the last not i 

capable of purification in the ordinary way, but requiring to be jj 

remoulded; temple vessels are usually of copper and brass, sj 

gold or silver being found only in the richest shrines.® A Jain ': 

woman when impure may not touch copper or bronze vessels, f 

though she is allowed to use brass or crockery, but all are | 

impure and require purification, bronze or copper by being l 

passed through fire, brass with fire or more simply with ashes, 
crockery being washed in warm water.® The common brass 
Lota or water-pot is carried by mourtiers during the period of ! 

impurity as a protective, and copper rings are worn as an antidote !; 

to pimples and boils, and those of iron weaken the influence : | 

of the unlucky god, .Sani or Saturn. His Evil Eye brings | 

trouble at intervals of twenty-four years, all offerings made f 

to him are black—sesamum, buffaloes, black beans, black salt— |j 

and only the Dakaut, the lowest dass of Brahmans, will accept 
such offerings.® : | 

Marine products are used as.protectives. In Gujarät a coral | 

ring is worn to obviate the evil influence of the sun, possibly on | 

^ N. 1 , N. 0 , i, 51 131; Stevenson, 143 ; Dubois, 486. fj 

2 C. A. Sherring, Notes, 1 10. I 

3 Schräder, iSyff.; Macdonell-Keith, i. 31 f. ■! 

* Smith, Oxford Hist, 4; Rajendraiala Mitra, i. 241, j t 

® Dampier, Brass and Copper War es of N,W,P, 2, 8; Stevenson, Rites,, 271 f 

note. ' ^ E.R,E,‘XL, 494 f. f 

^ Lai Behari Day, Folk 4 ales. 108 ff.; J. Wilson, ii. 174; Rose, Gloss, 
ii. 138. y 
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accountof its colour; in the Vedic ritual the mourners touch it 
as a means of purification, and it is commonly worn in the form 
of necklaces. The conch shell is used in waking the god in his 
temple and in summoning his worshippers, and in scaring 
demons and other evil influences from the offerings. Krishna 
plunged into the sea and slew the demon Panchajana, whose 
form was that of the conch shell; his horn, ‘ which fills the 
demon host with dismay, animates the vigour of the gods, and 
annihilates unrighteousness In the ordinary shell the wliorls 
turn from right to left, but when one is found with the whorls 
reversed it fetches an extravagant price, as it brings wealth 
and prosperity.^ Many Shells owe their virtues to their perfora- 
tions, like the cowry which when worn as a protective has such 
sympathy with its wearer that it cracks when the Evil Eye 
falls on it. As the shell cannot grow in the earth, the sowing of 
shell-money at the gate of a captured city was a magical mode 
of causing the site to be barren for ever.^ 

Precious stones have similar value. In a special combination, 
the Nauratna or ‘ nine gems ’—ruby for the Sun, pearl for the 
Moon, coral for Mars, emerald for Mercury, topaz for Jupiter, 
diamond for Venus, sapphire for Saturn, amethyst for Rähu, 
and cat’s eye for Ketu—they have special protective powersA 
We meet in the folk-tales with the Nauläkha, the necklace worth 
nine lakhs of rupees, wHich protects the wearer from danger, 
hunger, thirst, and death, and with jeweis which give light and 
serve as lamps.® A tale is told of a saint who found at the 
Panna mine in Bundelkhand a diamond as large as a cart-wheel, 
and when the Raja claimed it the holy man announced that he 
could never find it and that it would never leave his dominions; 
but Musalmäns say that every diamond found there since is a 
piece of it.® The famous tale told in the Second Voyage of 
Sindbetd the Satlov^ which describes how he tied himself to the 
leg of the Rukh, was carried to the Valley of Diamonds, and was 
saved by clinging to a piece of meat carried off by the bird, 
is probably based on the custoni of offering annual sacrifices to 

^ Vishmt Furäna, v. 21; transl. H. H. Wilson, 562. 

Farnell, The Evolution of Religion, 130 ff. 

^ A, S. R, 1902-3, p, 211 ; B. G. vii. 599 note. 

^ Dowson, 221 ; J.R,A,I. xxxvii. 155. 

Somadeva, i. 327, 478, ii. 36S; Steel-Temple, 321. ^ A. S. R. vii. 50* 
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propitiate the demons who guard treasures.^ The Firoza or 
turquoise and the onyx, Sulaimäni, ‘ Solomon’s stone \ also 
possess magical powers, the former, if put in the bathing- 
water of a patient, eures boils, and snakes do not approach a man 
who wears it; the latter is potent as an amulet, and'Kunbis 
in the Central Provinces in cascs of prolonged labour give a 
w^oman water in which it has been infused.^ 

Beads, partly on account of the material from which they are 
made, and partly from the fact that they are perforated, wnich 
suggests that they may be occupied by spirits, are valued as 
protective.® An ancient perforated stone implement was found 
hung round the neck as a eure for goitre in the Central Pro^ 
vinces.^ Women wear necklaces of glass beads to protect their 
husbands and children from spirit danger, and Brahmans in the 
Deccan tie on the bride’s neck the Mangalsütra, or ‘ lucky 
thread consisting of a gold ball and some black glass beads 
strung together by a dahcing-girl, who is lucky because she 
can never become a widow,® Blue beads are specially valuable, 
and they are hung on the necks and pasterns of horses and on 
the necks of valuable cattle. Beads generally are made from 
substances potent in magic, and they are suspended on the necks 
of temple Images or worn by the married pair to prevent abor- 
tion. Nuts of the Puiranjiva Roxburghiiy Putrajiva meaning 
‘ giving life to sons are hung round the necks of children 
to ward off disease attributed to the Evil Eye and evil 
Spirits.® Some beads have special religious associations, like 
the Rudräksha, ‘ Rudra-eyed’, Rudra beingthe Vedic storm-god, 
some of whose functions have been taken over by Sxva, and 
le five-grooved nuts of Elaeocarpus ganitnis^ worn by Jogis and 
other Saiva mendicants. A nut of this varicty with a single 
facet belonged to Kharak Singh, son of Mahäräja Ranjit 
Singh, the only one of the kind ever seen, but it has been lost; 
one with two facets can be worn only by a married Jogi; one 
with eleven is sacred to Siva and his consort Gauri, and is worn 
only by celibate Jogis."^ Stones of the fruit of the Nim tree 
[Melia azadirachta) are sacred to Sitala, the small-pox goddess, 

^ Burton, iv. 355 ff.; Mackenzie, i. 246 ; Yule, Marco Polo, ii. 296. 

2 N, /. N. Q. üi. 53 ; Kusseil, T. C, iv. 29. 

® Cf. J,R. A. J. xvii- 135 ff. * Gordon, 75. 

« B. d. xxii. 81. ö Watt, i. 420 ff. ’ P. JV. ß. ii. 93. 
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and are hung on doors during an epidemic. Vaishnavas wear 
beads made'of the wood of the Tulasi or holy basil, sacred to the 
god. Rosaries have special magical power, and the number of 
the beads varies with the sect, Salvas usually having thirty-twp 
or double that number, Vaishnavas a hundred and eight.^ 
Women often wear as a protective a thumb-ring in which a piece 
of mirror is set; the form of magic known as the Magic Mirror, 
in which a child is made to Stare into a drop of ink and announce 
what appears in it, is a practice more common among Musal- 
mäns than Hindus.^ 

Blood is used as a means of purification from the influence of 
evil Spirits. ■ At Rajmahal in the Santal Parganas, 

^ if two men quarrel in their cups and blood be shed, when sober, 
judges are appointed, and the person who cut his antagonist 
is fined a hog or a fowl, the blood of which is sprinkled over 
the wounded. person, to purify him, and to prevent bis being 
possessed by a devil; ,. . when a married man haa been detected 
in committiag fornication, his wife or wives may insist on a hog 
or a goat being sacrificed, to sprinkle the blood over him ; being 
thus purified, it is believed that the ceremony expiates divine 
vengeance 

Khatris in the Panjab after a birth cut off a goat’s ear with a 
sword, stain the child’s forehead with the blood, and feast the 
brethren on the meat, Maräthas administer warmed goats’ 
blood to eure piles, and in cases of typhus or of red discoloration 
pf the skin the patient is cured by being rubbed with the blood 
of a cock ; the blood of the big lizard eures snake-bite ; blood 
is poured down the nose of a person attacked by a fit, and it is 
sprinkled on the threshold at the Dasahra festival, and on the 
threshing-fioor before it is used.^^ Pahärias eure demoniacs by 
giving them buffalo blood to drihk, and they hang up vessels 
full of wine and Ijlood in Order to expel the evil spirit which 
causes disease among men and cat-'.e; Kos in Assam, on 
occasions of rejoicing, kill a bull or a gayäl, and their women 
and children drink the blood.® On the other hand, menstrual 
blood or that produced at child-birth is greatly dreaded, the 
former being generally attributed to congress with an animal or 

^ For full details see E. E. E, x. 847 

* Ja'far Sharif, 264! ; Hartland, L,P. ii. 13 fif. 

3 Asiaiie Ees, iv. 87, 67 f. Campbell, Notes, 49 f. 

® Baiton, 115, 270, 272. 
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with an evil spirit.^ Cases of the blood covenant are not uncom- 
mon. At a Käyasth wedding in Bengal, when the bride^s nails 
are cut, a drop of . blood is drawn from hcriingcr and preserved 
in cotton soaked in red dye, and Kewats draw blood by scratching 
the bridegroom’s right and the bride’s left hand ; the blood thus 
drawn is mixed with the food and each of the pair cats that with 
which the blood of the other was mingled.^ 

fncensc, which scems to owe its cfficacy to the thcory that it is 
the blood of an animate or divine plant, is a protectivc.^ The five- 
fold worship of the gods consists in marking the images, offering 
incense, a lamp, fruit and grain, and the waving of a light beforc 
them*^ Jain Shimpis or tailors in Bombay purify mourners on the 
twelfth day after a death by sprinkling them with water and ashes 
of sandalwood, which is largely used in various ritcs by South 
Indian Musalmäns.^ According to the orthodox ritual, bcfore the 
corpse is laid on the pyre it is washed, dresscd in clean clothes,^ 
and rubbed with pcrfumes—sandalwood, saffron, or aloes-wood— 
the inteation being, partly, to removc the contagion of death, 
partly to plcasc the dead, partly to repcl dcmons, and in Gujarät 
the pyre should bc constructed of sandalwood, or at least a 
pound weight of it should be mixed with the other firewood,^ 
Substances possessing a puugent taste or smcll are used as 
protectives against thu Evil Eye and evil spirits. Lhota Nägas 
belicvc that ginger is specially obnoxious to evil spirits.*^ The 
fetid smcll of garlic, apparently a late introduction as indicated 
by its name Mlechchhakanda, * root of the barbarian’, suggests 
its use as a protective against the Evil Eye and evil spirits. 
In the Dcccan when a person is attacked by the evil spirit 
Munja, the ghost of a Brahman who has died after investiturc 
with the sacred thread niade of Munja grass,® and beforc his 
marriage, the exorcist crushes picces of garlic near his cars, 
or squeezes the Juice into his nostrils, a process w^hich cxpels 
the spirit.® Children of Doms in the United Provinces who have 
been overlooked and pine awayare cured by waving garlic and 
pepper-pods round tlieir heads on aTuesday, and throwing these 

^ Cf. Crawley, The Ideaof ihe Soul, iQX ff, ^ Risiey, T, C. i. 138, 449, 456, 

^ R. Smith, ^26 f. Stevenson, JliUs, 300. 

Campbell, Noles, 232 ; Ja’far Sharif, 309 f., and see Index. 

® Colebrooke, 98 ; Stevenson. Rites, 150. 7 Mills, 27, ^4, 132. 

^ Manu, Laws, ii. 42. Campbell, Noies, 90 ; ß, G. ix, imrt i, 385, 
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things into the fire; Bhangi sweepers, in Order to expel evil 
spirits at child-birth, burn bran, leather, cattle horns, or anything 
that gives a fetid smell.J Bharias in the Central Provinces, in 
Order to drive away the Evil Eye, burn a mixture of chillies, 
salt, and millet, a compound that produces an evil odour.^ 
Saliva, like blood, is regarded as part of the personality, and is 
also a protective.® That of strangers is polluting, and a Snätaka 
or twice-born man wbo has completed his studentship is for- 
bidden to tread on it.* Spittle, especially fasting spittle, which 
is less impure, is used to rub on wounds, to eure itch, or inflam- 
mation of the eye, and it guards children from the Evil Eye; 
spirits dread it, and in the Konkan when a person is affected by 
the Evil Eye salt and mustard sced are -waved round his face, 
thröwn into the fire, and he is told to spit and thus get rid of 
the dangen® Possibly because it is a sluggish animal, and on the 
principles of sympathetic magic, the saliva of a buffalo applied 
to a person’s feet causes sleep.® 

Salt, owing to its preservative power, exercises like effects. 
It is used in Oriental alchemy' to effect the transmutation of 
metals and in Musalmän magic.’ Abstinence from salt is 
sometimes prescribed, as in the case of Mal Pahäria mourners 
who may not eat salt for five days after a death.® In Western 
India the sister of the bridegroom sits near him and waves a cup 
of salt over his head to keep off the Evil Eye, and when he comes 
to fetch his bride his mother, as Brahmans explain, ‘ scatters 
salt as she walks, in order that any harshness or roughness in 
the bridegroom’s temper may henceforth be dispersed ’ ®—the 
characteristic way in which high-caste people account for 
practices of which they are half ashamed. Certain taboos 
apply to salt. If a person spills it he will have to pick up each 
grain with his eyelids in hell; hence it must be' handled with 
the greatest care, and as it is unlucky to receive it in the hand 
it should be taken in a cloth or vessel.^® The typical examples 
of aridity in Northern India are the aalt plains, and sowing the 
site of a town with salt, which quickly melts and disappears, 

1 Crooke. T. C. i. 285, ii. 329. 2 Russell. T. C. ii. 248. 

’ For details see E, R, E. xi. lüo ff. * Manu, Lauts, iv. 152. 

“ Campbell, Notes, 131. « P. N. Q. üi. 26. '' Ja’far Sharif, 244. 

* Risley, T. C. ii. 71. * Desai, C. R, i. 167 f.; Stevenson, Rites, 72. 

Nelson, Bilaspur Gaz. i, 96. 
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destroys the luck of the place and scares away the good spirits 
who are quickly replaced by demons.^ 

We have met with many instances of the custom of waving 
things over the pair at a wedding, such as lights on a brass tray, 
grain, implements like a plough or rice-pounder or grindstone, 
with an erotic intent. The Chanwar or Chauri, a whisk made of 
a yak’s tail, is waved to disperse evil, as the umbrella is waved 
over the head to protect it. The Chamär bridegroom’s mothcr 
makes seven lamps of paste, places-th'ein in a winnowing-fan, 
waves them over her son’s head, and throws the lamps away 
in seven directions to disperse the evil, finally waving her own 
sheet over his head.^ ' Grain is often used in this way, and the 
throwing of rice, a very prolific kind of grain, is probably a 
fertility charm or a means of preventing the souls of the pair 
from cscaping at this period of crisis.^. Juängs do not employ 
a priest at their weddings, but the Dehari or mediciiie-man 
sprinkles rice and turmcric on the heads of the pair.^ Mahärs in 
Khandesh wave a coco-nut or a piecc of bread round tlie groom’s 
head ; at a Parsi wedding the priests throw rice on the heads 
of tlic pair, and the wedding iiivitations are given by sending 
round rice dyed with turmcric ; the Munda bridegroom throws 
thrce handfuls of rice on the bride’s forehead ; and at a Dhodia 
wedding in Bombay a man blows a horn, probabl3i^ to scare evil 
Spirits, and rubs the bodies of the pair from head to foot with 
grains of rice.^ 

Rice is never mentioned in the Rigveda, but it is frequently 
mentioned in the Atharvaveda and later writings, and its 
absence in the older poems is accounted for by the fact that it 
seems to be indigenous in Southern India; at the same time, 
its use in the Sräddha and the great number of its varieties inay 
point to its use prior to the division of the so-called, Aryan 
groups ; but barley also came into use at a very ancient period, 
and wheat in its numerous forms became of equal, if not greater, 
importance.® Thus the order of use of the cultivated grains, 

^ B. G, i, part i, 164 note. ® Briggs, 84, 163. 

® Ja’far Sharif, 74, 79 ; Westermarck, H. H, M. ix. 470 ff.; Frazer, G, B, 
Taboo and Perils of the Soul34 ff. ^ Risley, T, C. i. 352» 

5 B. G. xii. 1x7 ; Russell, T. C. L 295, ii. 230 ; Sarat Chandra Roy, 447; 
Enthoven, T. C, i. 332, 

® Macdonell-Keith, ii. 345 ; Watt, Com, Proä, 825; E, Ä. E, iv. 843 ; 
Schräder, 292 ff. 
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if not quitc certain, must be regarded as prehistoric. Barley 
was in early timcs a holy grain, and its cultivation in the period 
of the Rigveda, though not fully proved, is probable.^ When 
the gods are invited to attcnd the Sräddha the officiant takes 
barley in his hand and throws it in their direction ; it is rubbed 
on the corpse and sprinkled on its head at crcmation.^ In the 
form of sheavcs all the cultivated grains possess many powers. 
One is fixed on a pole in the threshing-floor to kcep off the Evil 
Eye, and it is a common custom to kecp a sheaf of the last year’s 
harvest from which seed for the next sowing is taken, because 
it is supposed to embody the life of the corn.® 

Til or black sesamum, the gingelly of Southern India, is 
associated with magic and the funeral ritcs. When the Sati 
approached the pyre she carried Til and Kusa grass in her hand. 
When making the water oblation at a crcmation the mourner 
carried its flower in a water-jar; they form part of the Pinda, 
or food offering to the dead, and in the form of Tilanjali water 
and sesamum was offercd to the Spirits.'* This association of 
blackness with the dead appears in the use of the Urad pulse 
{Phaseolus mungo). Halbas in the Central Provinces at the 
Akhti or Akhtij festival, which marks the beginning of the 
agricultural year, offer libations of water and Urad pulse to their 
deceased ancestors.® 

In rites of protective magic colours play an important part. 
In Baroda the two safeguards against the Evil Eye are articles 
of iron and those of black colour.® Black is the colour of the 
animals offered to the chthonic powers. In the wcdding rite 
the eyes of the pair are smeared with lampblack; a peasant 
hangs a black pot in his field as a protection; the Jain bride* 
groom wears a black silk thread round his ankle ; at a Brahman 
Wedding in Bijapur the girl's mother visits the house shrine and 
walks round the imagcs, while her son holds a sword over the 
lamp she carries, and the soot thus formed is rubbed on the faces 
of the.pair.’ 

‘ Macdoncll-Keith, ii, 187. 

Mrs. Stevenson, Rites, 183; Colebrooke, 114; Schräder, 292; J.R.A.S. 
1910, p. 91. 

! 274 ; Frazer, G. B. ’ Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild ', i. 13 t ff, 

Mebrooke, 70 ; Mrs. Stevenson, Rites, 160 ; Monier-Williams, 296. 

Kussell, r. C, iii. 195. 0 Desai, C. R. i. 182. 

' Campbell, Notes, 66 ; B. G. xxiii, 87 
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Red and yellow, symbolical of fertility, are the marriage 
colours. It is unnecessary, as sometimes done, to connect in all 
cases the use of red with that of blood, as when part of the 
trousseau is always some red powder or spangles and cotton 
balla coloured red with lac dye; ^ but the smeäring of the parting 
of the bride’s hair with red, which she wears duriiig her married 
life äs a mark of coverture, is possibly connected with the Blood 
Covenant, in the primitive form of which, as we haye seen,* the 
actual blood of the pair is mingled. Lhota Nägas do not dye 
their thread red because the dyeing is said to caüse dysentery, 
and it is suitable work only for old women who are of no value 
to the Community.® Yellow, the colour of ripe grain, is lucky 
and connected with the cult of Gauri, the kindly Mother goddess. 
For this reason and because it is a ‘ sacred ’ plant the bride 
and bridegroom are anointed with turmeric. Turmeric is therefore 
‘ sacred ’ or tabooed, while it is dangerous to grow, and any 
one who steals it, or garlic, will be born with six fingers in his 
next birth.* The habit of rubbing the corpse with turmeric, 
partly, perhaps, because death is conceived to be a marriage, 
partly to conciliate the spirit, or as a protective against demons, 
prevails among some of the menial castes.® 

Various grasses possess magical and protective powers. 
The chicf of these is the Kusa or Darbha [Poa cynosuroides), 
used in all ceremonies, sanctifying the ground on which it is 
spread, forming a bed for the dying, a seat for the gods, cleansing 
all it touches, purifying the impure; it is used to make a 
finger-ring in holy rites ; bride and bridegroom hold a blade 
of it before their hands are joined, and beforc it is cut on the 
last day of Säwan (July-August) sandalwood paste and flowers 
are offered to it.® DOrva or Düb [Cynodon dactylon), the best 
fodder grass, is also sacred, the favourite offering to Ganpati 
or Ganesa ; the eighth of the dark fortnight of Bhädon (July- 
August) is sacred to it, and harren women drop water, flowers, 
vermilion, and rice on it in the hope of calming the spirits of 
the uneasy dead.’ One of the rites after marriage is the 

1 Russell, T. C. iv. 107 ff. ® p. 29: above. ® Mills, 37. 

* Ja’far Sharif, 66 ; Hussell, T. C. iv. i66. 

^ B. G. ix, part i, 315, 3^9» 324 -, 

® Monier-Williams, 338 ; B. G. ix, part i, 3844 
7 B. G. ix, part i, 384. 
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Anavalobhana, ‘ iion-longing in which thc husband sprinkles 
thc juicc of it into bis wife’s nose as a fertility charm, a custoni 
also observed when a girl rcaches puberty.^ 

Fruit trees and thcir products are also uscd as protectives, 
such as thc mango and varioties of the sacred fig. Lcmons are 
commonly used in this* way. In Bombay the left chcek of thc 
Kunbi bridegroom is touched with lampblack; he lays two 
betel leaves, a coco-aut, and a coppcr coin bcforc the image of 
Märuti, the ape-godling, and walks round his image; he carries 
a dagger on the point of which a lemon is stuck,^ The Sati 
on her way to the pyre used to, carry a lemon in her hand; 
Musalmäns havc adopted it as a protection from Hindus; the 
*good^ Bhagat or exorcist of the Banjäras is called *Iemon- 
cuttcr \ a lemon speared on a knifc being a powerful averter 
of evil Spirits.^ 

In the lower culture of India and elsewhcre tattooing seems 
a part in various magico-religious rites, and though its origin 
and the motives which suggest tt are still to somc extent obscure 
and may be bascd on more than one linc of thought, onc objcct 
is the protection of the person from the Evil Eye and the attacks 
of Spirits.^ In some cases it is purely decorative, the parts of 
the body tattooed being thosc cxposed to vicw: the face, 
centre of thc forchead, the spacc between the eycbrows, cheeks, 
and chin; the arms below the elbow, the backs of thc hancls 
and fingers, the chests, breasts, and neck; thc fcct below thc 
ankles. Such marks may also bc protective, when thcy rcpre- 
sent Symbols of the family or guardian deities. But in othcr cases 
they are curative, as tattooing over a tumour is supposed to 
relieve it, and on the bclly to eure colic.® In thc Central Pro- 
vinces Gonds make a hgure of a horse on the front of the thighs, 
and of a saddlc between the knee and thigh behind, to represent 
Kodadco, the horse godling, who can make thc thighs as strong 
as those of a horse, and if they fcci pain or weakness in those 
parts they worship him and offer a piece of saddle-cloth ; or they 

* Monier-Williams; 356 ; B, G. xviii; part i, 170. 

2 Enthoven, T. C. ii. 296 f. 

^ J.R.Ä.S. 1905, p, 364; Ja’far Sharif, Index, s.v. Lemon; Russell, 
T. C. ii. 179. 

* Frazer, Toiemism, iv. 197 ; Westermarck, H. H, M, i. 524 ; E. R, E, 
xiU 208 ft,-; Rose,' Female Tattoping in the Panjab Ind, Ant, xxvi. 524. 

5 J, A. Daial/C. R, i. 526! 
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mark each upper arm with the imagc of Hanumän, the ape-god, 
the type of strength, as it makcs thcm able to carry weights; 
or they brand their joints with the burning wood of the Semal 
or Cotton tree to make thcm supple for dancing ; Halbas tattoo 
the afflicted joints to eure rheumatism.^ In some cases a person 
is tattooed at a crisis in life, as when Halbas tattoo a girl before 
marriage, which is the general rule, and also when she goes 
home with her husband ; if a child is slow in learning to walk 
they tattoo it on the loins.^ In some cases, as among the 
Bhainas, women are tattooed with a figure of the sept totem, 
but as a rule among the peasantry tattooing is decadent. Some 
make marks on their ankles, known as Ghät, or * steps which 
they think will help thcm to climb the mbuutain leading to 
heaven, and they believe that persons who do hot possess such 
marks will be pierced with spears on their way up the ascent.^ 
In Bengal tattooing is used as a eure for goitre.^ Tattooing at a 
crisis in life is also found among the Oräons, who brand with 
a piece of burning cloth in five or six placcs on the Icft arm of 
a boy six or seven ycars old, when it is time for him to be 
transferred to the Bachelors’ Hall.® 

Kunbis brand a boy to Start him as a cowherd when he is ten 
years old.® In the United Provinces a girl is not allowed to cook 
until she is tattooed with the representation of Sita’s kitchen, 
Sita ki Rasoi, and in Bengal high-caste people will not drink 
from the hands of a girl who does not wear a star-shaped mark 
between her eyebrows. 

In the central hill tract the customs Vary, Juangs, Oräons, 
and their kindred derived their marks from the Mundas; the 
Juangs tattoo the forchead and templc, but they attach no 
mcaning to the marks, practise no rite in producing them, and 
are ignorant of their origin ; the Hos have adopted the arrow 
as their tribal emblem, and usc it in signing documents, but among 
Mundas the marks are said to bc purcly decorative.^ Assamese 
tribes practise little tattooing; Khäsis do not tattoo, and this 
is the case with both sexes of the Western Nägas, but some 
Mikir girls are tattooed on reaching puberty.® 

* Russell, T, C. iii. 126 f. Ibid, iii. 200 1 ® Ihid, ii. 233. 

* Risley, r. C. i. 292. ® Dehon, 153. ® B, G, xi. 58. 

7 Dal ton, 157, x6i, 191 ; Sarat Chandra Roy, 369! 

® Sliakespcar, 12 ; Gurdon, 21 ; Hutton, Senta Nagas, 10; Mills, 8. 
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Sometimes branding is believed to bring a person under the 
direct protection of a god, as the Vaishnavas brand themsclves 
with the Chakra or quoit and the Sankha conch-shell, the emblems 
of Vishnu, and persons on pilgrimage get themselves branded at 
a holy place as a protective and a sign that they have visited the 
god.^ It is also commonly believed that the tattoo is the only 
mark which women can take with them into the other world. 
Paramesvar, the Almighty, calls on them to show thcir marks 
in proof that they have lived on earth, and if they fail to do so 
they will not sce their parcnts in the other world, but will 
be reborn as demons.^ In the Central Provinces somc women 
think that in the next world they can seil the Ornaments tattooed 
on their bodics and live on the proceeds.^ 

On the whole, tattooing, except as a form of Ornament, is 
in a state of decay. In some cases it may have been connected 
with totemism, but this has passed away, and now only some 
vague idea of protection from the Evil Eye and spirits or a sign 
of a change in life survive. 

Leather, sometimes combincd with the idea of castigation as 
a means of expelling demons, is held to bc protective. The 
custom of throwing an old shoe after a bridc has been inter- 
preted as a means to help or protect her on her way to her new 
home by a magicai act, or the shoe assists in preventing her 
contact with the grodnd, but the custom does not prevail in 
India because the shoe is connected with a shameful form of 
castigation, and its interpretation is doubtful.^ When Gonds 
believc that a child has been overlooked they fetch a strip of 
leather from the house of a Chamär currier, make it into a littlc 
bag, fill it with scrapings from a clean piece of leather, and hang 
it from the child’s neck.® In the Dcccan a person troubled with 
nightmare sleeps with a shoe under his pillow, perhaps as a hint 
for the evil spirit to depart lest it may be beaten with it; an 
exorcist frightens the spirit by threatening to make it drink 
from a tanner’s well, which would-make it lose its caste; and 
Kunbis at Poona believe that if a witch drinks from the hands of 
a Cobbler she loses her power.® Beriyas in the United Provinces 

^ Martin, C. RA, 80. 

„ 2 Crooke, T. C, i. 10, ii. 96, 113 ; Briggs, 145 ; Inä. Ant, xxxi. 298. 
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when a person is struck by the Evil Eye put some acacia thorns 
under a pot, wave a shoe over it, and call out, ‘ Evil glance ! 
leave the sick man! the rapidity with which the thorns burn 
and the danger that the spirit may be provoked by them perhaps 
contributing to the eflficacy of the spell.^ Shoc-beating deprives 
a man of his caste, unless he can plead force majeure^ that it was 
inflicted by an official. The evil glance or the evil spirit may be 
trapped by physical means. Kandhs, when an epidemic of 
small-pox is feared, barricade the approaches to the village with 
thorns, dig ditches, and boil cauldrons of stinking oil ; and 
many people hang a net over the door of the delivery room to 
entrap the glance or spirit, or to delay the entry of the spirit 
which must count every knot in it before it can intrude.^ 

Of some people, especially those who have soniething unusual 
or uncanny about them, those born by the foot presentation, 
the touch of the right foot eures lumbago.^ 

But the chief reliance is placed on charms and amulets, of 
which many cxamples have been already given.^ 

First comes the Mantra or spell, properly a Vedic text, but 
extended to all magical forms of words, letters, sounds, or any 
hocus-pocus, which bring good luck to the happy possessor of 
them and eyll to his cnemies, spirits, or casters of the Evil Eye. 
These are often inscribed on naper, the ink in which they are 
written is drunk,^ or they are kept in metal cases or inscribed 
on metal or other talismans. 

Next are natural objects—branches, Icavcs, fruit, or flowers 
of holy trees like the mango or fig, or those associated with some 
god, as the Tulasi or basil with Vishnu, or the Bel (Aegte mar- 
melos) with Siva. Such things are hung over the house door 
or the road by which the cattle pass. People hang round 
childrcn’s necks the seeds of the Talipot palm {Corypha um- 
braculifera) which is supposed to flower only once and then die, 
and the bursting of the spadix is accompanied by a loud cxplosion 
which gives it the namc of Bajarbatta, ‘ that which bursts like 

^ Crooke, T. C, i. 247. 

2 Maepherson, 370 ; Thurston, T. C. vii. 425 ; Frazer, G. B. ‘ The Magic 
Artii. igi, 
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a thunderbolt and suggests that it cracks whea any one casts 
an evil glance at the child. Güjars in the Panjab use the wood 
of the Batkar tree {CeÜis australis^ caucasica)^ and hang it on 
the necks of men and animals.^ Again, the claws, teeth, fat, 
moustaches, or the rudimentary clavicle in a tiger or leopard 
communicatc courage and strength to the wearer, and the 
sportsman carefully counts the whiskers and claws of a tiger 
lest the coolies appropriate them. If the claws are used in an 
amulet the points must bc turned outwards. Hair from the tail 
of an elephant, the ‘ pearl ’ band to be found in its forehe.ad, 
and something of the same kind from its stomach are highly 
valued. The forest tribes hang the skulls and horns of animals 
killed in the chase, or those of the domesticated offcred in sacrifice, 
on the roofs of houses, or imitations in wood take their place.^ 
Village tcmples in Lähul are decorated with a ram’s head, the 
Symbol of Creative power.^ 

For the protection of children in Bengal consecrated sand 
and white mustard seed are scattered on the floor or on their 
beds : the raouth of a broken pitcher, an iron axe, a bamboo 
ladder to hclp evil spirits to escapc, paddy, cactus thorns to 
bar their way, the skull or bones of a cow struck by lightning, 
the bones of a vulture, the skull of a bastard child, a kite’s 
claws, and various roots are buried in the room.^ 

In Order to enhance its power the amulet is often a combina- 
tion of various protective substances. 'One found in the Panjab 
contained a piece of the umbilical cord in a mctal casc, a tiger s 
claw, two claws of the large horned owl with the points turned 
opposite ways and enclosed in metal, a white stone showing 
different colours according to the light in which it was placed, 
an Evil Eye destroyer in the shape of a Jasper or white marble 
bead ; these are necessaries for the charin, to which were added 
some crude gold ore, a whorled shell, an old copper coin, an iron 
ring, a cowry shell, ashes from the fire of a Jogi ascetic, and the 
five gums out of which incense is made. The owner admitted 
that it would have been improved by the inclusion of a Jantra 
or magic squareJ 
^ P. N, 0 . ii. 44. 

^ Gurdon, 35: Shakespear, 88, 90 ; Hutton, Sema Nagas, 40; Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 484. ® Rose, Gloss, i. 97. 
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The equilateral triangle drawn on paper is hung round 
children’s necks in a little broadcloth bag, and a figure in diaraond 
shape is also approved as it contains two triangles face to face. 
Mädigas in Madras at marriages sacrifice a goat to the marriagc 
pots, and the sacrificer dipping his hands in the blood impresses 
his palms on the walls of the room.^ This looks like an early 
form of the practice of impressing the mark of the hand and 
spread fingers on the outside of a house near the door as a protec¬ 
tion. It is common throughout the country, and Musalmäns 
may have adopted it from Hindus in the form of the Panja, 
said to represent the Panjtan or five holy ones.® Gäros at their 
great harvest festival mix flour with water and make hand-marks 
on the posts and walls of the house and on the backs of thqguests.® 
The Sati in Rajputana when going to her death used to mark 
the walls of the fort gateway with her hands, and so late as 
1879 General Hervey counted thirty of these marks at Bikaner, 
where they are held in great veneration.^ At a Brahman wedding 
in Gujarät bride and bridegroom dip their hands in the vermilion 
used in the rite and mark both door-posts of the house.® Pil¬ 
grims at a temple in the Central Provinces, as they offer prayer, 
make an Impression of the hand, fingers upward, in vermilion, 
and if the prayer is fulfilled they return and make a second 
mark with the fingers downward.® Uchhla beggars in Poona 
District lay out food for the dead on the spot where death 
occurred, covcr it with a basket, which is lifted off next morning, 
and if a palm-mark is found in the sand it means that the spirit 
has accepted the offering and will bless the family.’ The marking 
of a Signatare by impressing the hand on a document is common, 
and it may be compared with the modern System of identification 
of criminals.® 

One of the most powerful protectives is the magic circle, 
a line drawn round a person or thing which bars the entry of 

^ Thurston, Notes, 257, 

2 Ja'far SharJf, 10, 159, 193. Among Semites the hand was a euphemistic 
Symbol of the phallus : E. JR, B. x. 93. 

3 Playfair, 45- ^ Hervey, i, 154, ii. 217 f. 
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malevolent spirits or other forms of evil.^ It is a common 
practice to draw a line of milk round a place which contains 
valuable property like the threshing-floor and its corn. Düring 
epidemics in Gujarät the exorcist disperses the disease by means 
of a scape animal, but before he enters the village he pours 
round it a mixture of milk and water, wet lentils and grain, and 
encircles it with a double cotton thread,^ In Bengal a line repre 
senting a snake is drawn round a house, in the hope that this 
will prevent other snakes from entering it.^ There are constant 
references in the folk-tales to the custom of drawing such lines 
round places which are taboo, as in the performance of ritcs 
of Black Magic, or to keep out witches and evil spirits.^ The 
circle is also used as a means of recovering a debt, the debtor 
round which such a circle is drawn being unable to escape from 
it until he has satisfied his creditors, an ancient practice described 
by Marco Polo in Southern India and by Al-Edrisi in the twelfth 
Century.^ In Northern India this circle is known as Gururu, 
* a round thing or Gaurua, and a person who Claims anything 
is made’to stand inside it and swear that the disputed article 
is his property, or to take it from within the circle. In some 
cases the circle is made of calf s düng by a virgin, and a case 
is quoted of a man who swore a false oath in the circle that 
a person owed him money, whereupon soon after a wolf carried 
off his son, and though the boy was recovered by the villagers 
he remained under the curse of the Gaurua, and when he put 
his finger into a rat-hole he was bitten by a snake and died within 
the hour.^ 

The magical power of the circle appears also in the ring. In 
Kälidäsa’s drama Sakuntala and in the folk-tales the missing 
wife and heir is recognized by a ring.*^ In a KashmTr talc the 
merchant’s son speaks to a magic ring, like that of Aladdin, 
and immediately a beautiful house and a lovely woman appear.® 
The marriage ring as a bond of union and a protcctive is used by 
the Mikirs, the lad's father, when the match is setticd, leaving 

^ Cf. E, R. E. viii, 321 ff. 2 B, G. ix, part i, 415. 

^ Gait, C.R.i. 195. . ^ Somadeva, i. 337, ii, 233, 358, 

® Marco Polo, ii. 279 f. ; B, G, vii. 599. 

® Crooke, Gloss. s.v. Gururü ; N. I. N. Q. i. 61. 

’ Jätaha, iv. 144 ; Somadeva, i. 142, ii. 73 ; Steel-TcmpJe. 4ir). 
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a betrothal ring or bracelet with the girl, and the Khäsi 
bridegroom or bride used to place bis or her ring on the finger 
of the other; but this custom is rare at. the present day.^ 
Düring his morning prayers and at marriage the Brahman wears 
a ring of the sacred Kusa grass on the third finger of his right 
hand as a protective.^ The woman’s nose-ring, formerly worn 
only by those of high caste, in its hoop circle represents the sun, 
and a small segment at the base of the nose the moon ; and 
red and white stones in front have respectively the same signifi- 
cance. It has a mystical connexion with the honour of the 
wearer; taking it off implies dishonour, and some. women 
prevent it from being seen by veiling it with their head-cloths. 
It has been suggested that the custom of cutting off the nose 
of an unfaithful wife Stands in the same category, as then she 
can no longer wear the ring, the symbol of married happiness. 
Widows are not allowed to wear it, and to speak of a lady’s 
nose-ring is a breach of delicacy.® 

The bracelet or necklace is even more closely connected with 
marriage than the ring. As a rule, a few days before marriage 
a piece of cloth containing various substances which possess 
magical protective power is tied round the bride’s wrist, and 
this, guarding her during the crisis, is not removed until the rite 
is finished, the untying, doubtless based on the belief that the 
knot impedes consummation or convalescencc after child-birth, 
being a formal act which is also practised by Musalmäns.“* Brah- 
mans tie up in the marriage bracelet the hard fruit of the 
Madana, a plant sacred to Kama, god of love; ‘ its presence 
will save either of thcm from the ravages of passion during the 
next eight or ten days ’ ; she may wear this fruit on her wrist 
three times during her life—at her wedding, when she conceives, 
and when she dies leaving her husband to mourn her.® Bauria 
brides in the Panjab wear a horschair necklace on which gold 
or silver beads are threaded, which is known as Sohäg sütra, 
* the String of happy wifchood until her husband^s death, 

^ Stack, 17; Gtirdon, 128. 

® Colebrooke, 78 ; Anantha Krishna lyer, ii. i86f. 

^ Russell, T. C. iv. 524! ; Tod, i. 502. 

^ Frazer, G.B. * Taboo and Perils of tlie Soul", 293 ft. ; Mrs. Stevenson, 
Rites, I IO f.; Ja'far Sharif, 82 f. 

® Mrs. Stevenson, Rites, 65. 




when it is burned with his corpse.^ The Chamar wedding bracelet 
consists of chaff, rye, and anise seed bound with an iron ring 
in a piece of cloth coloured yellow with turmeric, and tied on 
the girl’s right hand by a Brahman, and Manihär pedlars fix 
on her wrist-band a small purse containing mustard seed and 
a silvcr ring,^ 

Strings and knots serve as protection and have many magical 
powers. First come the Janeo or sacred cord worn by the twice- 
born classes, but the social restriction which confines the rite of 
initiation or Upanayana and the wcaring of the cord to 
Brahmans is now becoming weaker, and no one is supposed to 
object if it is clalmed by men of lower caste, the result being 
that many castes entitled to assume it now discard it on the most 
trifiing pretexts, some Brahmans and Räjputs hanging it on 
a nail at night, or if one be not at hand doing without it for long 
periods.^ In the case of a Brahman it should be made of tree- 
cotton, ninety-six times four fingers’ breadth in length and spun 
by a Virgin or a Brahman ; for a Kshatriya ninety-five times, 
and made of hemp; for a Vaisya nine-four times, of wooL 
It is folded into three and again tripled and tied with a 
special knot, Brahmagranthi, ‘ that of Brahma’.^ According to 
another doctrine the Brahman’s cord should be made of Munja 
grass [Saccharum mtmja), that of a Kshatriya should be a bow- 
String made of Mürva hemp, that of a Vaisya of common hemp, 
But it is not improbable that the original cord was made out 
of some sacred or sacrificial animal, for some Brahmans still use 
or add to the cord a Strip of antelope hide.® Düring auspicious 
rites the cord is worn hanging from the left shoulder, from the 
right shoulder when the rites are inauspicious, and wound round 
the neck or right ear when answering the calls of nature, If it 
happens to be broken the wearer should remain immovable until 
it can be replaced from the stock of spare cords kept in the house, 
but if the accident happens in the jungle he should tie on his scarf 
in the fashion of the cord and say the Gäyatri Mantra, which is 
to be repeated when the new cord is assumed.® At the initiation 

^ Rose, Gloss. ii. 77. ' s Briggs, 75 ; Russell, T. C, iv. 193. 

® Harikishan Kaul, i. 413 f. * Manu, Laws, ii. 42. 

® Macdonell-Keith, ii. 184; Anantha Krishna lyer, ii. 206. 

® Monier-Williams, 360 ff.; Mrs. Stevenson, Rites, 33; Rose,.G/o5S. i. 756! ; 
Russell, r. C, ii. 381. 
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of a boy Jains knot bis scalp-lock^ put the cord over bis shoulder, 
and a String of tbe sacred Kusa grass round bis waist.^ The cord 
worn by a Brahman bas acquired such virtue frorn contact 
with the wearer that Kunbis in the Central Provinces try to get 
a worn-out cord, fold it so as to hold a Httle lamp, and wave it 
over a sick person, but Brahmans take precautions to prevent 
this because they think that the virtue they have acquired by 
reciting the holy Gäyatri is thus transferred to another.^ Similar 
to the Brahman’s cord is the Kusti of the Parsis, the rite which 
and with the Sadra, or sheet typifying the coat of mail which 
resists the attacks of the Evil One, forms their rite of Initiation. 
The cord is passed three times round the boy’s waist, two knots 
are tied in front at the end of the second round, and two behind 
at the end of the third.^ 

In the samc dass is the Hindu Räkhi, ' protector \ the thread 
tied on the wrist on a Sunday in the month Säwan (July- 
August), the most unhealthy season of the year, when malarious 
fever, ascribed to spirit agency, is rife, This festival, known 
as Rakshabandhan, ‘ amulet-tying should correspond with 
the Salono held at the full moon of the month, when Brahmans 
change their cords.'^ Räjput ladies send their amulets to their 
friends, the persons thus honoured becoming the Rakhiband- 
bhai, or adopted brother of the donor.^ An expectant mother 
is invested with a similar thread in the fifth month of her 
pregnancy in order to ward off the Evil Eye, illness, and the 
spells of other jealous women.® 

The String as a symbol of union is used in the marriage rites, 
and among Karans and Sudhas in Bengal the binding part of the 
ccremony being. the laying of the bride’s right hand in that of 
the bridegroom, and binding both their hands together with 
a piece of thread spun in a special way.'^ This rite is ofhcially 
known as Pänigrahana, or Hathleva, ‘hand seizing’, and in 
the Standard ritual the bridegroom grasps the bride’s hand so 
as to include all her fingers in his own, as well as the thumb, 

^ Enthoven, T. C, ii. 86, ^ Russell, T. C. iv, 40, 

^ Dosabliai Frainji, i. 16S ; B, G, ix, part ii, 231. 

* Mrs. Stevenson, JRUes, 307 ; Russell, T. C. ii. 382. 

® Tod, i. 364 ff.; Forbes, Eäsmalä, 609. 

® Mrs. Stevenson, Rites, 113; B. G. ix, part i, 147. 

^ Risley, T. C, i, 425, ii. 267. 
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the latter held to be most important as it ensures the birth of 
a son, and thus he leads her round the holy fire.^ Union, as we 
have seen,^ is also produced by the confarreation ör eating 
together which makes the bride a member of her husband’s 
group, and Lcpchas combinc both the pair interchanging 
the scarf tied round their necks, haviiig rice sprinkled over 
them, eating together, and dfinking out of the same cup.^ 
Knots are dangerous at critical seasons, particularly at child- 
birth, marriage, and death, because they hamper the act then 
in hand, check coition and fertility, and prevent the pcaceable 
exit of the soul from the body.^ A Kunbi girl in her courses 
unties the cotton thread binding her hair and lets it hang loose; 
the hair is never allowed to remain knotted at the time of 
delivery, for if the hair is bound so will also be the child.® It is 
possible that the habit of ascetics and holy men growing their 
hair long is based on a similar train of thought, or from regard 
to the danger of having it cut/* 

The use of knots or knotted strings in protective magic is 
common. In Hoshangabad a thread, if possible knotted to a 
bit of some magical root, is worshipped by burning ghi before it, 
it is tied round the ankle as a remedy for fever, and a peacock’s 
feather tied in the same way causcs a wound to heal.'^ Wool is 
a sacred substance, strings madc of it are used as protectives, 
and the Jogi ascetics wear a thread madc from it»® In the 
Panjab piles are cured by tying a cotton thread of five colours 
—^white, red, green, yellow, and black—round the great toe at 
night, and wearing it for a fortnight ending on a Tuesday, the 
day sacred to the protector Hanumän, the apc-godling.^ The 
Rajputbinds a root of the amardüb, the ' undying sacred grass 
round the arm of ,his new-born son.^® 

To dose this long catalogue of protectives against the Evil 
Eye and spirit-attacks, the veiling or covering of the face or 
head, both specially liable to danger, reinforced by sex jealousy, 
is one cause of origin of the Musalmän System of Purda. But 

^ Mrs. Stevenson, Rües, 85 : cf, Wesicrmarck, IL II. M. ii. 267, 

2 p. 282 supra, 3 liiHlvy, T, C. ii, 8. 

Frazer, G. B .' Taboo and Perils of the Soul293 ff. 

^ Russell, T. C. iv. 28 ; Gordon, 39 ; Ja’far Shari'f, 83. 

® Frazer, G. B. op. cit. 258 £f. 7 Elliott, 278, 28Ö. 

® Crooke, T, C. iv, 95 ; Russell, T. C. iii. 9 ; Rose, Gloss. ii. 399. 

» P. N. Q. ii. 205. 10 Ilarikisluui Kaul, i, 294 t 
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it is not correct to say that it was borrowcd from them by the 
Hindus, because it can be traced back as far as the epics and 
the Laws of Mariiu/ It extends to the bridegroom as well as the 
bride, the former wearing a crown, a cloth over his head, or 
a sort of veil made of beads which covers his face.^ The heads 
of the Bhätia pair are covered with hoods made of the leaves 
of the date-palm ; among the Dumäls they are blindfolded ; 
Sänsig vagrants in the Panjab cover the bride with a basket 
on which the bridegroom sits while the rites are being performed.® 
While a Chitpävan Brahman teaches his son the sacred Gäyatri 
both are covered with a shawl, and a girl at marriage has her 
head concealed under a piece of broadcloth.^ Düring the Oräon 
marriage rite the Cousins of the bride or bridegroom, according 
to the house in which it is performed, hold a screen round the 
pair and the ofiiciant, so that they may be concealed from 
persons able to cast the Evil Eye and from evil spirits.® 

^ 2 Ja'far Sharif, 73 ; Brown-Russell, Yeotmal Gaz. 

^ B. G. ix, pari i, 120 ; Russell, T. C. ii. 533 ; Ibbetson, 311. 

^ B. G. xviii, part i, 118, 128. 

® Sarat Chandra Roy, 363; J.B.A.S. xxxiv. 211: cf. Westermarck, 
H, H. M. i. 3 II, 535. 
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LUCK AND ILL LUCK ; OMENS; DIVINATION 

The peasantj Hnder the influence of his religious beliefs and 
his physical environment, is constitutionally a pessimist. He is 
born with only a small share of good luck, which soon becomes 
exhausted, and he is always seeking in various ways to pierce 
behind the veil which shrouds his future destiny. This attempt 
at the outset, magical in relation to the Power or Powers behind 
Nature, is crudc and elementary, surviving from the animistic 
Stage into that of reiigion and the higher cultureA Thus he 
naturally mixes up the known and the unknown, the knowable 
and the unknowable, and invents a pseudo-science which he 
believes has its roots in actual experience, like his knowledge, 
often considerable and well-founded, of the weather and seasons 
in relation to his fields and herds. Its extension into the field 
of astrology, his study of omens depending on the objects or 
persons he meets at special times, the phenomcna of the body 
or of external nature are in themselves valueless save in tho 
confidence which the predictions of the astrologer, the inter- 
preter of dreains or omens produce in his mind. The assurance 
that his action is regulated by some force outside himself often 
stimulates his energics and leads to success. 

The attempts to get behind individual experience and speculate 
on the origin of divination in its many forms is not likely to 
meet with success. Thus, the theory of von Ihering that 
splanchnology, the practice of examining the entrails of victims, 
began with the Aryan invasion, when the new-comers tested the 
cattle of a new region in order to asccrtain if the meat was 
healthy or the reverse; or that augury was prompted by the 
desire to obtain Information about mountain passes and the 
coursos of the great rivers, is mere guess-work, because such 
practices are found all over the world, and are not confined to 
the Aryan racesA 

^ Cf. Fowler, 192 ff. 

2 Von Ihering, Evolution of the /iryan, 364, 369, 374 : cf. Fowler, 293 f. 
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The mcthods of divination, augury, or the inlerpretation of 
Omens are so varied that it is possiblc herc only to indicatc 
some of the more interesting. The astrologer and diviner are 
well recognized in village life. The Hindu peasant consults^Jhe 
Pandit for lucky times for a marriagc, the cultivation of bis crops, 
or anyothcr enterprisc which he proposes to undortake. Almaiiacs 
and other trcatiscs on the subject of luck are published at 
Brahman ccntres like Benares, and are hawked by pedlars 
round the village wherc they command a ready sale. 

As examplcs of the mcthods cmployed by the more primitive 
tribes that of egg-breaking among the Khäsis may be noted, 
They use a board in the middle of which the experimenter puts 
an egg on a littlc pilc of rice, takes it up and smears it with red 
earth previously laid beforc Iiis seat, muttcring incantations all 
the time. When thesc are finished and the spirits invoked he 
sweeps the rice off the board and dashos the egg on it witli con- 
siderable force. A large portion of the shell, known as ■ ‘ tlic 
boatis made to fall in the middle, and according to fixed rules 
the Position of the smaller fragments prognosticatc either good 
or evil.^ 

Osteomancy, or divination from boues, was, according to 
onc of the Arab historians of Sind, practised by the hill tribes 
of that Province : ‘ from certain iiidications on a fresh shoulder¬ 
blade they learn what they Vvdsh to know, and it comes to pass 
accordingly,^ This rnethod was in high repute among the 
Mongols, and it is still practised by one of the Baioch septs; 
it appears among tlic wilder tribes of Burma, who divine by 
scraping the thigh or wing bones of a cock or hen until holes 
appear in the bonc; when the number of holes is equal on both 
sides that bone is sclected, pieccs of bamboo arc stuck into the 
holCvS, and if they slant inwards the omen is unlucky, if out- 
wards it is fävourablc.*^ In Manipur a fowl is Idlled and they 
watch the convulsive motions of its feet in the death agony : if 
the right foot comes over the left, all will be well.^ 

Rhabdoniancy, divination by rods or wands, is dcscribed by 
Marco Polo as used to divine the rcsult of a battle between 

' Gurdon, 226 ff.: cf. Stack, 35 ; Mills, Introd. xxxiv, note 3. 

- EUiot-Dowson, i» 331. 

E, R. E, iv. 787 ; Rose, Gloss. ii. 46 note ; Scott-Hardlmaa, i, pari i, 538, 

‘ Hüdson, /. R, A. L xxxi. 307 ; id,, Naga Tribes, 112* 
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Chinghiz Khan and Prester John : two pieces of split cane 
were marked with the names of the two Icadcrs, and the Christian 
astrologers by reading a psalm contrived that the cane bearing 
the name of Chinghiz Khan moved by itscif and camc on the 
top of* that of his adversary.^ In Manipur two men dressed in 
clean clothes sit opposrte cach other holding picccs of canc 
in their hands, and the direction in which the pieccs turn decides 
the direction of the land to be cultivated; Tangkuls split a 
bamboo or cane suddenly, and if the fracturc be regulär, without 
any overlapping Strands, the omen is good.^ Both Angämi and 
Lhota Nägas take omens by dropping chips cut frpni a reed 
instead of by the firc-stick, likc the Näga tribcs.^ Two wise 
Kafir women foretcll by divination the result of a raid : 

* They stand oppositc to one another, cach holding two arrows 
in the palms of her hands. They approach onc another and allow 
the free ends of the arrows to touch, whercupon, in a super¬ 
natural way, all the arrows shuffle together, and it is by 
noticing which arrow remains on top that they know whether 
the raiding party will be succcssful or the reversc.’ ^ 

Mikirs divine by placing unbroken grains of ricc by hves or tens 
in pentacle or other fashion. They are counted by coupks, 
and if the odd numbers predominatc in the groups the omen is 
good. Or a long-handied dao-knife is held upright in the hand, 
a charm is recited, and it becomes inspired ; when it is asked 
whether a patient will recover and the names of the gods which 
are possibly rcsponsible for the illness are repeated, it shakes 
at the right answer or namc. Or a woman fecls the divine 
afiflatus, yawns continually, and calls out the namc and will of 
the gods.^ With this may bc compared tlie practicc common in 
the northern plains : a Bhagat or priest of Devi becomes 
possessed and Swings a lamp from a string madc of human hair 
or from a cast-off Brahmanical cord, its motipn determining the 
issue.® At the shrinc of Pisharnath near Mathcrän, Bombay, 
two stones are laid in a hollow in the ehest of the image, and 
according as the right or Icft stonc first falls from its place it is 
believed that the prayer of the worshipper will bc granted or 

1 Marco Polo, i. 213 f., with Yule's note quoting parallels. 

^ Hodson, J, R. A. I. xxxi. 307 ; id., Naga Trihes, 133 i, 

® Mills, Introd. xiv. * Robertson, 422 f. 

^ Stack, 34 f. ® Russell, Bhandara Gaz. i. 5r. 
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dcnied.^ The Thurnonsi of the Sema Nägas is a private practi- 
tioner who acts as intermediary between the people and the 
spirits. He sometimes is, or Claims to be, a clairvoyant; he is 
a dreamer of dreams and skilIed in the intcrpretation thereof, 
a eurer of illness and a discoverer of stolen property.^ 

Augury is a special branch of divination. In the Deccan the 
Budbudkar or Budbudike, members of the Koli caste, take their 
name from a little doublc-headed drum sounded by means of 
knotted strings attached on each side; before dawn they go 
to a grove and wake the birds by beating the drum or blowing 
a shrill-toned pipe. As the birds fly away they utter sourids 
which are interpreted to foretell what is going to happen within 
the next few days. The bird specially selected for this purpose 
is the spotted owlet, and its indication regarding people of various 
castes differs according to the tree from which its cry is 
heard.^ 

Sacred books are used in divination. When a doubt arose as 
to the month in which Guru Nänak, the.founder of Sikhism, was 
born, the names of the months were written on two slips of 
paper, and an unlettered boy, who had previously bathed in the 
sacred tank, was called on to lift onc of the papers laid before a 
copy of the Granth Sähib or Sikh Scriptures, and hc selected that 
on which the month Kärttik was inscribcd, which was accepted 
as the corrcct dato of the Guru*s birth.^ Musalmäns seek for a 
Fäl or omen by opening at random a copy of the Koran or the 
poems of 

A favourite method used by Sikhs is to turn a little wooden 
hexagon, on each face of which certain letters are inscribed. 
Those which appear when it falls upwards are compared with 
a book of verses the first letters of which are here interpreted, 
and by this means it is ascertained whether the result of an 
enterprise will be lucky or unlucky. 

Omens, particularly those of meeting, are closely studied, and 

^ B. G. xiv. 263 ; Enthoven, T. C. ii. 40 ; cf. Hartland, PHmitive Paterniiy, 
i. 136. 

2 Hutton, Sema, 232. For the magical detection of thieves see Ja'far Sharif, 
274 ff. 

^ J 2 , G, xxi. 157 f.; Enthoven, T, C. ii. 107; Thurston, T, C, i. 393. 

'* Macauliffe, i, Iiitrod. Ixxxv. 

® JaTar Sharif, 29. 
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they Vary from place to place and castc to casto. Tulasi Das, 
in his Rämäyanaj describing good omens, v iites : 

* On the Icft side a blue-necked jay was picking up food as if 
to announcc the very highest good fortunc ; on a fair ficid on 
the right wcrc a crow and a mungoose in the sight of all; a 
woman was seen with a pitcher and child ; a fox showcd himsclf 
winding about, and in front a cow was suckling its calf; a herd 
of deer camc out on the right; a Brahman’s kite promised 
success; the nightingale perched on a tree to the left; a man 
was bearing curds and fish, and two learned Brahmans came 
wi.th books in their hands/ ^ 

It is very lucky to see a jay at the Dasahra festival; boys throw 
stones at it to make it fiy, but take care not to injure it, and it is 
believed that all the jays in the country hide themselves on that 
day.^ Dhangars in Bombay sclect a lucky day for a wcdding 
by letting out a cow followed by her calf. If the calf when 
runningto its mother passcs by the right-hand side of the couple 
seated outsidc the hut, the omen is auspicious and the marriage 
takes place, but if the calf passes on the left the marriage is 
postponed for an hour or so, and the test is repeated.^ 

Morning is the time when the nervous System is at its highest 
point of tension and the Imagination is most rcadily impressed. 
Hence the peasant takes anxious precautions that the first object 
he sees on waking may be auspicious. The Prabhu clerk in 
Bombay arranges that his first glancc shall fall on a gold or 
diamond ring, a piece of sandalwood, a looking-glass, or a 
drum. He then rubs the fronts of his hands together, bccausc 
in those dwell the gods Govinda-Krishna, Lakshmi-, goddess 
of fortune, and Saraswati^ patroness of Icarning. Then he bows 
to the ground, the home of Vishnu and Lakshmi, gets out of bed, 
laying his right foot first on the ground, and keeping his eyes 
closed, opening them only when he is surc to sce what he wishes 
to see, finally saluting the household deities, the sun, the basil 
plant, the cow, his parents and his family priest.'* The peasant 
takes Care to keep his cow conveniently near his bed, so that he 
may sce her on waking. The rules about luclcy and unlucky 

^ Growse, 146. 

® Brougliton, 313; Crooke, ‘The Dasahra, an Autumn Festival of the ' 
Hindu \ Folk-lore, xxvi. 56 f. 

^-'Mead'-Maegregor, C. R, i. 253. . ^ B, G, xiii, pari i, 105. 
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persons and objects are not always consistent, but it seems to be 
generally regarded as auspicious to see a sweeper removing 
filth, and a dancing-girl because she can never become a widow. 
A Teil or oil-maker is very inauspicious, probably because bis. 
Work is dirty, and it is said that he crushes countless insects 
in bis mill, and that he will havc as bad a time in the next 
World as he gives to his ox in this, 'The same prejudice extends 
to the Dhobi or washerman because he deals with foul linen, 
Criminal tribes are particularly careful in the matter of omens 
as their occupation is more than precarious. Baurias carry 
with thein a few grains of wheat and niillet and some seeds rescm- 
bling those of the soap-nut, which they manipulate in deciding 
on a venture and determining the mcmbcrs of the gang which shall 
take part in it; Mmas use a piccc of dried goat’s tongue for the 
same purpose ; Pardhis think it unlucky when starting for a 
robbery to mect an ompty pitchcr, a dog flapping its cars, to 
hear cows bcllowing—that of a bull is lucky—the mcwing of a 
cat, the howl of a jackal, a snccze, or to scc a snake Crossing 
the road from Icft to right—from right to left is good,^ The 
Thugs had a Code of rules which prescribcd that before starting on 
an expedition a good omen must bc heard on the right, followed 
by one on the left, but the dircction varied on the march and 
when reaching their camp, The howl of a jackal heard during 
thc.day was always unlucky, and the expedition was abandoned, 
and any victim captured was rcleased, because they revered the 
jackal as a devourer of the dcad, Siniilar omens were taken 
from the lizard, the great Säras cranc, the partridge, the crow, 
the owlet, the hare, the squeaking of the last being so ominous 
that if not averted by sacrificc it meant ruin.^ 

Mystic qualitics are ascribcd to numbers for astrological or 
astronomical reasons, many of which are obscurc.*^ Thus, on 
astronomical considerations 7, 12, 52, 84 are favourites, and odd 
numbers all over the world are lucky, It is a general rulc that 
t'hc bridc should begin her niarried lifc only on the ist, 3rd, 5th, 
or 7th year aftcr marriage ; 5 is the number of the fingers, 

7 of the days of the weck, and both are lucky.^ 5 is spccially 

1 Kennedy. i86 f., 2U, 265 f. 

“ Thornton, 75 ff. : Russell, C. iv. 582 ff. 

K. R, E, ix. 407 ff. Ihid. ii. 25. 
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lucky ; Hindus keep 5 Images in their house chapel; it gives 
its name to thc Panchäyat or caste council; when 5 Sikhs 
meet, their Guru is believed to be present among them, and there 
are 5 attributes of thc true Sikh—the * 5 Ks ’ as th^y are 
called-^Kes, long hair ; Khanda, the dagger, or Kripän, a small 
knife ; Kangha, the comb ; Kara, the iron bangle ; Kachh, the 
breeches 4 The lines of Khäsi menhirs generally consist of an 
uneven number of stones—3, 5, 7, 9.^ In India, as well as in 
Europe, 13 is an unlucky number, and the reason usually assigned 
is that it is based on the intercalary month. But it has been 
urged that though the I3th month is known in the Rigveda, 
the examples of the belief in ill luck attaching to the number- 
is not early in India ; ‘ its elusive character, which is expressly 
asserted by the näme given to the month, might have 
created a prejudice against it. But that this ever happened is 
not so far shown.’ Wc must not dismiss the possibility that the 
idea, based in the West on the Last Supper, may have passed 
thence to India.^ 

In Nepal executions always take place 011 the unlucky days, 
Tuesday or Saturday. The auspicious day for a marriage and 
for the departure of the bride to her new home arc decided by 
the astrologer, but the seasons for marriage are generally based 
on practical consideration ; the rainy scason is the worst time 
for travclling, and hencc it is barrccl for marriage ; thc spring 
is suitable becausc thc winter harvest is thcn ripening and field 
work is slack. But other silly astrological cxplanations have 
been invented to account for thesc obvious facts and for the 
preference for and disapproval of ccrtain months, as, for instancc, 
that marriage in the rains* is unlucky bccausc at this time 
Vishnu sleeps.'^ Spring, again, is naturally selected because it 
is the time of joy, fertility, and fecundity. Some Kunbis, with 
the object of reducing marriage expenses, have adopted thc rule 
of celebrating all the marriages in the caste pr siib-caste at 
intervals of ten or twelve years, but astrologers evade this 
practical object' by inventing what is callcd Sinhast kä Säl, 
the year marking thc twcivc years’ cyclc when Jupiter is in 

^ Rose, Gloss, i. 695. ® Gurdon, 146. 

^ JSR. A. S, 1921, p. 351 ; E, li. E. ix. 413. 

* Mrs. Stevenson, liites, 59; Balaji Sitaram Kothari, 20 ff. 
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conjutjction witli Sinha or Leo, and they hold that in this year 
the Godävari is specially sacred.^ As the Mül asterism • is 
specially unlucky, so in the Central Provinces if a sweeper dies 
during the lunar conjunction known as Panchak, ‘ the fifth 
four Images of flour are buried with the dead man, because it 
is supposed that if this is not done four more deaths will occur 
in the family.^ 

There arc many rules and much variance of usage about 
lucky and unlucky days for travelling and beginning other enter- 
prises, and in such casc much regard is paid to bodily functions 
like sncezing, yawning, the hiccup, the throbbing of the eye, or 
tingling of the ear, as in a tale of Somadeva when a man’s right 
eye throbs as if for joy he is assured that he has met his mistress.® 
Omens are often taking in selccting the site of a town or house 
and in startiiig the work of building. Before a Lhota Näga 
begins to build a house he goes to the village dreamer, and 
according to the'result of his prognostications he begins or 
abandons the work.* The site of the town of Dhärwär was 
selected because when the founder met a hare on the spot it 
turned and killed his dogs, thus showing that the air of the place 
promoted couragc.® Ghasiyas in the United Provinces when 
selecting a site for a house make a burnt sacrihee to the Earth 
Mother, who.may be disturbcd by the digging of the founda- 
tions, and offer rice to their dcccased ancestors ; but if on the 
first night when they occupy the house they hear the call of 
a female jackal, they abandon it; but the Parihärs think that 
it is very lucky to hear a tiger roar on the first night.® Lhota 
Nägas teil a story of a man who lost his sow, and when he found 
that she had littered under a big 'Isree he dccided that it was a 
sign of fertility, so he founded a village there and made the tree 
the holy tree of the Community.’ 

Good or bad luck attaches to many persons and places. A town 
in Central India was named Nolai after its founder, but this proved 
to be such an unlucky name that it was changed to Barnagar, 
‘ big town’ or ‘ banyan town ’, and no onc must utter the original 

^ B. G. ix, part i, 550. 2 Russell, T. C. iv. 221, 

^ Rose, Gloss. i. 239 ff. ; Ja'far Sharif, 278 ff. ; Somadeva, ii. 128 f, 

^ Mills, 32. ® B, G. xxii. 707. ® N. /. N. Q. ii. 28. 

’ Mills, 5: for details sce Crooke, ‘ The House in India from the point of view 
of Sociology and Folk-lorc Folk-love, xxix. 128 ff. 
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name in the morning lest his food may disagreewith him or he may 
get no breakfast; the same belief attaches to Jammu in Kashmir 
which has uncanny associations with Yama, god of death, and 
Talwära in the Panjab because Talwär means ‘ a sword Raja 
Patni Mull erected many buildings and dug a great tank at 
Mathura, but if a stranger asks the name of the founder he will find 
difficulty in getting an answer, for the Raja’s Constitution was 
so delicate that his meals consisted of only a morscl of food, 
and if you name him the first thing in the morning, you may, 
like him, have to fast all day.^ It is also risky to speak of fiercc 
or dangerous animals in the morning, cxccpt under somc 
euphemistic name, calling the ape ‘ Hanumä \ or the ‘ tree- 
climber the bear ‘ cater of white ants \ and so on.^ Whcii hc 
was out shooting one day General Slocman asked his friend the 
Raja if they were likely to fall in with harcs, calling them 
Khargosh, * ass-eared ‘ Certainly not,’ was the reply, * if 
you begin by abusing them in this way. Call them Lambkana, 
“ long-eared ”, and we shall get plenty.’ ^ This idea extends to 
vermin. If you do not abusc your house rats they will not 
damage your goods.® 

There arc many ways of avoiding ill luck. If a Bhil is per- 
sistently unlucky he makes one or two images of a man in the 
sand of the road, or of a man and a woman, throws grass over 
them, sets fire to the heap, and beats and abuses the images, 
which is supposed to ‘ kill the bad luck If a Koli sees a bad 
omen he makes a circle round the placc whcre he saw it, changes 
his shoes from one foot to the other, and goes his way, leaving 
the bad luck behind him.*^ 

^ Malcolm, i. 12 note ; P. N, Q. i. 15, 87!’., 137 ; N, L N, Q. i. 137, 207, 
ii. 28, iii. 18. 

® Growsc, Maihura, 137. 

® N. L N. Q, i, 70, 104, V. 133 ; Crooke, T. C. iii. 249 f. : cf. Folh-lorc, viii. 
285. 

* Slecman, Ramblcs, 376. ® N. J. N, Q. i. 15. 

® B. G. xii, 87. ’ Ibid. xvü. 292. 
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THE WORSHIP OF MATERIAL OBJECTS 

The worship of material objects—the term Fetishism is to 
be avoided as it has a special connotation—prevails widely 
among the peasantry of Northern India, the root idea being that 
theobjectis occupied by some spirit, or in a still more primitive 
Stage because it is something unusual and therefore uncanny. 
The worship of such things has, as might be expected, persisted 
from the earliest period, for in the Veda we meet with refereaces 
to the worship of weapohs and implements like the plough and 
ploughshareJ 

The worship of stones is of special importance ^ because in 
the great alluvial plains a stone is an unusual and therefore 
uricanny object. In the pre-animistic stage we find ‘ the worship 
of a stone oddly shapcd, of a jutting piece of rock, a huge boulder 
lying alone in the plain, a circle of stones, a peculiar mark on 
a hill-side or a huminock atop, an ancient carved pillar, a milc- 
stone unexpectedly sct up where none was before, with stränge 
hieroglyphics, a telegraph post, fossils with their shell-marks ; 
in fact, any object of the kind that catches attention as being 
out of the common way Strange forms of rocks become 
associatcd with legends, like that of the hero Lorik, Lurik, or 
Lärak, which is populär in the castern' districts of the United 
Provinces and in BihärA In the Mirzapur District, where a 
pass leads down to the valley of the Son, they show a split 
boulder bearing the mark pf the hero’s sword, and a water-worn 
rock, the pctrificd clephant of the barbarian king, the head of 
which Lorik cut off. In a later development the object becomes 
the home of a deity and receives worship as such. In the 
same neighbourhood the goddess Jiraya Bhaväni is worsliipped, 
the sole rcprcsentative of her in the cave which serves as her 

1 Macdonell, V,M. 154!.: on fetishism see v. 894; jevons, 

166 ff. 

2 For details see E. R, E. xl 871 ff. ® Lyall, Asiaiic Studies, i. 11 f. 

* J.A.S.B. 1871, p. 141; Gait, C, R, Bengal, i. 197; Crooke, T,C. 

55 h 
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temple being an ancient, rust-eaten coat of mail, and, stränge to 
say, this godling of the peasantry of the place, rüde Kols and 
other jungle folk, takes her name from the Persian word zirah, 
which means a suit of chain-armour. Close by is a little stream, 
the Suariya, which naturally takes its name from the Hindu 
süar^ ‘ a pig ’, the hog rivcr, and thus all the materials of a myth 
are ready to hand. A Musalmän troopcr, girt with his armour, 
came sorely wounded to the banks of the stream, but when he 
heard its abominable name he preferred to die rather than taste 
the water named aftcr the foul beast, for the pig was originally 
a ‘ holy ’ animal, and the idea of ‘ holiness ’ has merged into 
that of ‘ uncleanncss No one thinks that there is anything 
incongruous in worshipping a Musalmän’s suit of armour as 
a representative of the Hindu Devij When her cult prospers 
and is taken over by some Brahman he will doubtless find a 
more respectable origin for her title. 

Nearly every village has a stone which for various reasons 
is held sacred. It raay represent the embodied luck of the 
village, as in the case of the Panwär Räjputs in Oudh, 
who possess a large stone planted before the Raja’s house 
which they believe to be the symbol of their right to the 
estate, that it was granted to them by an Empress of Delhi, 
who enjoined them to use it as a foundation for their 
Settlement. When a new Raja succceds he lays on it an offer- 
ing of flowers, swectmeats, and a few rupees.® Lhota Nägas, 
when they found -a new village, convey their Luck Stone to 
the new site, and this ensures good fortune in their new home.'* 
Or, as among Gäros, some of these stones were sacrificial, and 
they place at the entrancc of their villages several rough unliewn 
stones which are looked on with niuch reverence and may never 
be removed. When a village is removed to a new site the stones 
remain and the villagers rcturn to it at an annual festival, 
when a priest sacrifices a victim and smears its blood on the 
stones. In some cases each of these stones appear to represent 
a special guardian Spirit, but in other cases they have no distm- 
guishing names. .There are also stones set up in isolated places 
to mark a spot where a man has been killed in war or by an act 

^ Robertson-Smith, Rd. Semites, 448 : cf. E, R, E* xii. 132 ff. 

2 Crooke, T. C. iv. 123. ® Mills, 6. 
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of reveiige. Near each stonc is plantcd a Mandal tree {Eryihrma 
indica) or a plant of the Euphorbia cactus, but these stones, 
though seemingly very old, are not objects of worship or sacrificc.^ 
Unhewn stones are spccially veneratcd, probably because 
the act of chiselling may disturb the indwelling Spirit.^ Some of 
the most famous Lingas are known as Swayambhu, ‘ existing 
spoiitaneously \ because they are uncut and retain thcir primi¬ 
tive sanctity. 

Many stones, again, like the Ashma stonc,^ are bclieved to be 
the abodes of the spirits of the dead. Chodhras in Baroda after 
the funeral send a relation of the deccased to fetch a stone from 
a river-bed. This is kept in the house and the Bhagat sooth- 
sayer is summoned. Under bis supervision wine is poured on it, 
it is taken in procession with music to the place appointed for 
such stones, it is there half buried in the ground or left exposed, 
rice and wine are poured on it, a chicken is sacrificed on it, and 
a lamp fed with ghi is lighted upoii it. Such stones are known 
as Khatra, a word which is possibly a corruption of Chhatri, 
the dorne raised as a cenotaph, in contrast to the Päliya or 
guardian stones which are usually carved. They are worshippcd 
in Äsäwh (June-July) and when a Sräddha or memorial Service 
for the dead is performed, On these days the people fast, the 
stone is smeared with cow-dung, milk is poured on it, it is 
painted with vermilion, and a lamp is lighted dose by. The 
Bhagat mutters some words, makes small heaps of rice, and lays 
a betel-nut on each. He öfters a coco-nut, sacrifices an animal— 
a cock or goat—takes out its liver, bakes it on a hre, and minces 
it. The worshippers, holding a pinch of rice in thcir hands, 
bow to the stone and drop ovcr it pieces of the liver and country 
spirits. The fast is broken and the worshippers drink and eat 
the flesh of the victim, the Bhagat handing to them the coco-nut 
and betel-nut,^ Instead of stones the Bharväd shepherds use 
in the rite small copper plates on which a human figure is 
engraved by the villagc goldsmith, and in other parts of Bombay 
such stones are called Vir or ‘ hero ’ and are installed in the 
name of those.who mect with accident or death.® In the Central 

^ Playfair, 96 f. ^ See Oriental Congress, 1908, ii. 181. 

^ p. 234 above, 

^ J. A. Dalal, C. /?. i. 503 ; B. G. ix, part i, 363, 407, 

5 B, G, ix, part i, 3G3 ; Enthoven, T, C. i, 192, 
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Provinces the Baiga- medicine-man makcs a platform over the 
grave on which a stone known as Bhiri, another form of Vir, 
is erected and worshipped by the relations in times of trouble. 
If it is necessary to bury a member of the family elsewhere 
the relatives go to the Bhiri of the great dead and transfer 
his Spirit there to abide in their Company.^ 

The special dass of stones known as Päliya, ‘ guardian 
Khämbiya, ‘ pillar or Chira, ‘ graven stone are erected in 
Western India to the memory of those who have died as the 
result of violence, of martyrs, of persons eminent for their 
holiness or other estimablc qualitics, and sometimes they com- 
memorate a-spirit-possessed man or an cxorcist. Such Spirits 
are likely to attack members of their family or their cattle until 
a stone is raiscd or a wooden figure in human shape, daubed with 
vermilion, is buried deep on the village boundary. Such stones 
are often placed under a Pipal fig-tree, near the village tank, 
or on the place where the man was slain. If it is intended to 
represent a hero who died in dcfence of the village, on one side 
of the stone a iigurc is carved, armed with sword, shield, and 
dagger, and occasionally mounted on a horse or camcl. Some¬ 
times a man, woman, or the ape-godling Hanumän is depicted 
on the stone, or a limb lost or maimed is represented, and on 
the.oppositc side figures of the sun and moon, with the dato and 
cause of his death, are inscribed. Such stones are periodically 
worshipped by smearing them with ghi and vermilion, by 
offering flowers, lights, and sacrificing a cock or goat. In parti- 
cular, Koli married couples go to one of these stones, bow to it, 
and lay a copper coin, a coco-nut, and rice beside it, or the bride- 
groom before he goes to fetch his bride bows beforc it, the spirit 
occupying the stone being supposed to grant fertility.^ In 
Käthiäwär these stones are found at the entrance of nearly 
every village, erected in honour of men and women of the 
Chäran tribe who performed Träga or self-immolation to protect 
the village or recover its cattle from the predatory Käthis and 
other enemies. On the stone the name of the victims, the date 
of their deaths, and the reason for the performance of Träga 
were recorded, the men shown on horseback wounding them- 
selves with sword or spear, and the women piercing their arms 
^ Russell, r. C, ii. 83. B. G. ix, part i, 363 ff. 
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with knives.^ When a Bhil leader dies it is usual to open the 
grave two months after burial, and when the head is uncovered 
it is anointed with vermilion as in the case of the stone in which 
his Spirit abides. After this anointment the deceased is wor- 
shipped and the grave is restored. This rite is said to be 
necessary to confirm the right^f succession to his heirs.^ 

It is believed that the stability inherent in a stone is communi- 
cated to those who sit on it or touch it. In the Vedic age th^ 
bridegroom caused the bride to mount a stone, formally grasped 
her hand, and led her round the household fire.^ In modern usage 
a stone, supposed to represent the goddess Pärvati or Devi, 
is erected in the marriage shed, the top of it is smeared with 
vermilion, and dose by doths filled with rice and wheat and two 
coco-nuts, all emblematical of fertility, are placed. The bride 
approaches the stone and touches it with her foot, or the bride¬ 
groom, stooping down, takes the bride’s great toe in his hand and 
with it touches the stone. Up to this time the bride is not allowed 
to touch the ‘ sacred * vermilion.^ At an Uriya wedding the 
groom sits on a flat stone from which the relatives of the bride 
do their best to upset him.^ In the northern plains the stone is 
seldom used, but the bride knocks over a couple of piles of rice 
laid on the ground, On the same principle stones give con- 
firmation to an oath. Shins in the Hindu Kush have a stone 
placed cast of the village, and an oath taken or an engagement 
made over it is often held more binding than. when the Koran 
is used: in several villages goats are still anhually sacriijeed 
beside the stone over which the blood is sprinkled.® In Manipur 
there is a heap of peculiarly shaped stones over which the 
Tangkul Nägas take an oath which possesses great solemnity.’ 
A legend of the Lhota iSTägas teils that the ancestors of their 
three phratries came out of a stone which was held sacred tili 
an act of indecency committed by a man caused the virtue to 
leave it, and it used to be the custom to settle a quarrel between 
two groups by each side holding an egg over a holy stone and 
swearing that their claim was true.® 


1 B, G. ix, part i, 218 note, xvi. 647. 
® Macdonell-Keith, i. 483 f. 
ö S. W. Rice, 49. 

^ Hodson, Nagas, 110. 

2872 


2 Enthoven, T, CA. 63. 

^ Mrs. Stevenson, Rites, 87. 
® Biddiilph, 114!. 

^ Müls, 3, 103. 
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Ata later stagethestone is held to embodysomeMMiMfin,the first 
Step to Idol worship. In Gujarät Samadia Deo is a red-coloured 
stone planted under a Samri tree [Prosopis spicigera) ; Khetrpäl, 
the field guardian, is represented by a stone on which the image 
of a horse is carved; Vaitäldeo, the hill godling, is a round stone.^ 
In Bengal a tale is told of a woman who found a white glittering 
stone in a tank. She took it home, and that night an old woman 
appeared to her in a dream and taught her how to worship it. 
It is now venerated as Didi ThakrOn, the Cholera Mother, both 
by Hindus and Musalmäns.^ The luck of the Meithei State was 
symbolized by the great Nongsha or animal of the Sun, built 
of masonry to resemble stones, and there is another stone, 
jealously guarded, which gives strength to warriors, and on it 
no woman may look.® Throughout Central India stones are 
found, known as Moti Mäta, ‘ Pearl Mother Lälbäi Phülbäi, 
‘ Ruby Flower Lady ’, before which when Cholera appears the 
Barva or Bhil medicine-man offers the head bf a goat, lemons, 
coppef coins, or flowers in a potsherd. A small toy-cart is placed 
near the stone, and the formal expulsion of the disease spirit is 
performed by passing a Ratha or chariot and a goat to the next 
village.* Many of these stones, particularly in Kumaun, bear 
cup and ring markings. The habit of creeping under stones or 
passing through a pierced stone is common, the object being 
partly to secure purgation of sin, and partly to sccure communion 
with the numen or spirit embodied in the stone.® One of the 
most famous of these stones is the Srigundi, ‘ the lucky holed 
stone believed to be a Yoni or symbol of the female energy, 
through which pilgrims pass to cleanse their sins. Siväji per¬ 
formed this rite to purge himself of the murder of Afzal Khan, 
and other Marätha Peshwas followed his example.® At Dabhoi in 
Gujarät a slab fixed on a Musalmän tomb discriminates between 
thieves and honest men ; the stoutest person, if unjustly charged 
with theft, can pass through it, but the thinnest rogue will be held 
fast in the crevice, and a tree on another saint’s tomb forms a 
loop with its intertwining branches which holds fast the guilty 
and allows the innocent to pass.’ 

* B. G. ix, part i, 292 : cf. Whitehead, 105 ff, 

4 Galt, 194. ' ' a Hodson, Meithds, 102. 

iruard, C. R. 1. 78 : on disease expulsion see p. i2öabove. 

B. R. E. vi. 716. ® Edwardes, iii. 360 f. ’ B. G. vi. 168, vii. 548, 
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Many of these holy stones became specialized in the cults of 
the greater gods, like the Linga and Yoni, both sexual symbols, 
the former possibly originating in the conc or pyramid, as in the 
cult of Aphrodite, both associated with cults of fertility, 
those of Siva and his consort Devi or Sakti, but their attribution 
to the influence of non-Aryan tribes, Dravidians or Mon-Khmers, 
is probably incorrect.^ In the same way the Sälagräma 
atnmonite, wliich scems to takc its name from a place, ‘ village 
of the Säl tree ’ [Shorea robusta)^ is used by the followers of 
Vishnu.^ The Meitheis, in one of their temples, venerate a 
rough black stone, apparently unwrought, as Durga the Mother 
goddess, which may be analogous to the rough stones fepresent- 
ing the Earth Mother, solemnly purified after the period of 
menstruation which she is supposed to undergo ; and in Baroda 
Gohämäya Mädi, the Mother goddess, is a huge boulder which has 
fallen from the top of a hill.^ On some of the piles of stones 
which are the abode of the village godlings prehistoric stone 
implements, popularly bclieved to be thunderbolts, have been 
recognized. The Khyens of Assam, when a tree is struck by 
lightning, search for the thunderbolt, and any likely stone is 
accepted as such, made over to the priest, and ‘ held sacred and 
sacrificed to as something given from heaven ’A The stränge- 
ness and uncanny appearance of any stone is quite sulEcient to 
account for the veneration paid to it. The Pätra or stone 
begging-bowl which Buddha is said to have used is one of the 
most famous relics. Its fate is uacertain, for like many things 
of the kind it is shown at more than one place, at a Vihära 
at Kandy in Ceylon, the Buddhist pilgrim found it at Vaisäli in 
Bihar, and Musalmäns now rcverence it at Kandahar.® 

In the same dass arc the marks on stones regardcd as the 
footprints of deities or saints. Those of Buddha were shown 
to the Chinese pilgrims, and with niuch of Buddhist- belief and 
ritual passed into the cult of Vishnu, whosc footprints, the 

^ Euthoven, T. C. ii. 344 ; E. R. E. iv. 363 ff., ix, 819; Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Iitdia, 165 ; /. A\ A. S, jgoj, p. 337 ff. 

2 Thurstoii, T, C. i. 323 ff. : N. I, N. Q. i. 182. 

3 Hodson, Meitheis, 102 ; Gait, C. R, i. t8i ; J. A. Dalal, C. R. i. 156, 

* Dalton, 115. 

^ Yiile, Marco Polo, ü, 264; Beal, i, Introd. Ixxxviii, ii. 74, 129 f.; 
J.R.A.S. 1907, p. 345 - 
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Hari kä Charan, are especially revered at a temple of that name 
at Gaya.^ The worship of the footprints of Buddha appears on 
the Stupa of Bharhut and at Samkann.^ In Chamba in the 
Panjab the Päduke or footprint pillars, a pile of stones covered 
with a slab on which is a Trisül or trident with a footmark on eacli 
side, a-re shown ; and at the Chhatri or cenotaphs the footprint 
of the deceased is offen carved in stone.^ Some modern sects, 
like the Apadän of Baroda, worship the footprints of their 
founder, and at a temple at Mälvan in Ratnagiri District, 
prints of the hands and feet of Siväji are held in reverence and 
protected by small domes.^ Footprints of a cow and of the 
horse of the godling Khandoba are revered in the same way.^ 
At Näsik the representation of the footprints of Rama are placed 
in a litter and carried round his temple, and Musalmäns have 
adopted the veneration of the Qadam-i-Rasül or footprints of 
the Prophet from the lower animism.® In these representations 
of the footprints of deities and saints the lucky marks which 
they bear receive special attention.^ 

Certain stones are venerated on account of their perforations, 
which suggest the abode of spirits, like the Sälagräma, in which 
they are said to be the work of the Vajrakita or ‘ thunderbolt 
insect The fossils found on the hill wherc the shrine of 
Khwäja Shaikh Farid at Girnar in Wardha District Stands are 
supposed to be the stock-in-trade of a party of merchants who 
mocked the saint, whereupon he turncd their wares into stones.® 
An Angämi Näga village boasts the possession of a pair of stones, 
male and female, that breed annually and produce offspring.^® 

Among wrought stones the grindstone is naturally a symbol 
of fertility, and as such it is used in the marriagc and birth rites. 
At the Kunbi birth rites the child’s grandmother or another 
matron of family makes an image of their patron goddess with 
rice flour, sets it on a grindstone and worships it; Oräöns 
make bride and bridegroom stand on a curry-stone, ander which, 

^ Monier-Wüliams, 310. ^ Sir A, Cunningham, 112 ; Grünwedel, 71 f. 

3 Rose, Gloss. i. 434, 855. J. A, Dalal, C. R. i. 143 ; B, G, x. 350. 

® B, G, xiv. 382, xviii, partiii, 135. 

® B. G. xvi, 518 ; Ja'far Sharif, 188 f. 

’ J. R. A. S. 1910, 87 fi.: cf. the Charanamrita, p. 224 above. 

® CI Man, üi, 17 ff. 

3 Russell, Wardha Gaz. x, 27 f.; Grant, 197 f. 

Hutton, Ängami, 115. 
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to add potency to the chami, a slieaf of corn resting 011 a plough- 
yoke is placed ; at a Kunbi wcdding Iho barber placcs a cloth 
on thc grindstoae and lays grains of rico bcfore it ; Basors in 
the Central ProvinceSj Avho venerate it, worship thc grindstone 
when they arc eating the wcdding cakesP At a Koli wedding 
in Poona the groom sits on a grindstone in thc middle of the 
marriagc square, whicli acts as a protcctivc, and whilc women 
sing hc is bathed ; after the Rämoshi pair have bcen anointed 
the women of the housc dyc a cloth and a lew grains of millet 
wilh turmeric, take asprouting, ‘ child-bcaring ’ rootof turmeric, 
tic it in a cloth and fasten it round thc pivot of a stonc hand- 
mill, with w’hich fivc inarricd women griiicl turmeric, wheat, 
and millet, and cook the wedding cakes from the fiour.^ The 
grindstoae is used also in magical divination. When Oräons 
arc selecting a priest a grindstone is set rolling through thc 
villagc, and thc man at whosc door it stops is appointed.^ 

In the stoncless northern plains polcs or posts often take 
tlic place of stoacs in rcligious ritcs. Malis in Bengal worship the 
main pillars of thc housc undor the namc of Gumo Gosäin; 
in the Central Provinccs thc Five Brothers who cause disease 
arc represented by images roughly carved on posts, and Birnätli, 
thc Ahlr cattle-godling, is represented by a post.^ 

The plough and its share symbolize fertility and arc invoked 
in the Rigveda.^ In Northern India thc Harpüja, or worship of 
thc plough, takes place on thc day which closcs thc season of 
ploughing and sowing. This is generally done when the winter 
crops arc sown in the month Kärttik (October-November), but 
in some places it is also done when the autumia crops arc sown 
in Sävan (July-August), when the plough is washed and 
dccorated with garlands, and to use it or lend it after this day 
is deemed unlucky. It is also the custom in some places to 
decorate it at thc Halaita festival, the opening of thc season.® 
At a wedding of Kunbis and Bhätias in Bombay the bride's 
mother sliows the groom a small rnodel of a plough, and an 
arrow and churn-handle, at thc same time pulling his nose, 

^ B, G. xi. 56, xviii, part i, 304 ; Hiissell, T, C. i. 149. 

^ B. G. xviii, part i, 319, 417 : cf. Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, 207 f. 

^ Dehon, 138. 

’ Risley, T, C. ii. 58 ; Hislop, 25 ; Crooke, T, C. i. 63 f. 

^ Macdonell, V. M. 155. ® ElUot, Gloss, 475 f. 
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possibly to expel evil.^ Chamärs in the United Provinces some- 
times plant five ploughs in the ground to form Supports for the 
Wedding shed, and at a Päsi wcdding in the Central Provinces 
the pair walk round the heavy woodcn log dragged over the 
fields to crush the clods.^ In Bengal at sowing tirfie the Kochh 
propitiate Balabhadra Thäkur, brother of Krishna, a godling of 
cultivation, under the form of _a yokcd plough, before which the 
worshippers do homage, and Musahars at the worship of the 
Birs or ‘ heroes the malignant spirits of the dead, fix a plough- 
shaft and a stäke in the ground, hang sword-blades to thcm, on 
which their Bhakats or devotees do acrobatic exercises.® Brah- 
mans in Gujarät after a birth dig a hole with a piece of the iron- 
Work of a plough and bury the after-birth ; if a householder 
does not own a plough he borrows one, and it is so important to 
keep it in the house that, however much the owncr wants it, it 
will not be returned for six days.^ Though Oräons do not usc 
ploughs in rain-making, to avert epidemics, or for other magica! 
purposes, worn-out ploughs are fixcd in the ground to serve as 
seats for the spirits; as we have seen, the plough is used by thera 
as a fertility charm at marriage; ® and a model of a ploughshare 
is set up as an altar to reprcsent their godling Darha, and it is 
renewcd every third year.® 

The winnowing-fan or scoop is often used in magical rites.’ 
The Ojha in Bengal divines by shaking rice in it in order to 
decidc which evil spirit or witch has causcd an illncss.® In the 
Oräon rite for procuring abundant rain and good crops all 
the village families heap rice in a winnowing-basket which the 
Patäri priest carries in procession; dropping the grain all along 
the road, whilc his assistant Scatters water frorn a pitchcr 
to which a tubc is attached.® Mundas and Oräons use it to 
ascertain the will of the gods in matters such as the appoint- 
ment of a priest, by rolling it along until it stops at the door of 
the person who is selected,^® and it is his symbol of his sacred 

1 Ehthoven, T. C. i. 141, ii, 139, ^ Briggs, 78 ; Russell, T. C. iv. 383. 

® Rislcy, T. C. i. 498, ii. 117. ** Mrs. Stevenson, liiies, 5. 

® p. 245 above. ® Sarat Chandra Roy, 151 ; DaltOn, 252, 258. 

’ Miss Harrison, 527 ff.; Westermarck, M, L ii. 467, 479 ; E. R. E, v. 
754 ft„ xi. 506 f. 

® Rislcy, r. C, ii.2o8. ® J. R, A, /. xliv. 330. 

^0 Sarat Chandra Roy, Mundas, App. xxx, notc ; id., Oräo 7 is, T12 ; Dchon, 
138 ; E, R. E, ix. 506. 
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office'. It is a common practice to put a new-born baby in it 
with leaves of the lime and betel, and to remove it outside the 
house and fling the leaves away to carry bad luck with them, 
or it is set up in the delivery-room with five leaves of the Rui 
plant [Calotropis gigantea) on which are drawn figures of Chhathi, 
the birth Spirit.^ Brahmans in Gujarät on the tenth day after 
a birth lay a boy child on a slate so that he may become a learned 
man,.but a girl is placed on a winnowing-fan, ‘ that she may grow 
Up clever in domestic ways, of which cleaning the grain is one 
of the most important a characteristic Brahman Interpretation 
of the primitive rite.^ Early in the morning of the Diväli, or 
Feast of Lights, the housewife takes a sievc and a broom, beats 
them together in every part of the house, and says, ‘ God abide 
and Poverty depart! ’ The sieve is then carried outside the 
village and thrown away. Jf any one aSlicted with a disease 
of the blood can get hold of one of these sieves he will be 
cured.^’ 

At marriages it is usual while the pair makc the prescribed 
revolutions for thebridegroom to hold afan into which thebride’s 
brother pours a little parched ricc as the pair go round, and 
this the bride sprinkles on the ground to secure fertility.^ 
When Prabhus in Bombay end the worship of their Mother 
goddess, Gauri, by flinging her image into water, probably as 
a rain-charm, the image is laid on a winnowing-fan which a 
servant, without looking back, takes to a river or tank and flings 
both into the water.® 

The broom derives its sanctity from its use in purification 
and the expulsion of evil spirits.® A Jain should avert the 
possible inflow of Karma by carefully dusting all his books 
with the Ponjani, or small brush, a smaller form of the brush 
from which no Sädhu or ascetic must part, and he must scrupu- 
lously sweep the hearth and the wood he hitends to burn lest 
animal life may be destroyed; the Sädhu^s Oghi or brush is 
shaped like a fly-whisk, consisting of about two thousand spools 

^ B. G. xiii, part i, 148 ; Russell, T. C. iii. 86, 

2 Mrs. Stevenson, Riies, 12. 

® N, 1 . N. 0 . ü. 40; Mrs. Stevenson, RUes, 265; B, G. xviii, part i, 252!, 
* Crooke, T. C, i. 129, ^ 

® B. G, xviii, part i, 248 : cf. Balaji Sitaram Kothari, 44 ff, 

® Folk-lore, xxx. 169 ß. 
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of wool sewn to a piece of clotli and bound to a staff of sandal- 
wood, blackwood, or teak about fifteen inchcs long; while 
walking he carries it under his left armpit, and uses it for 
s'Weeping the ground.^ Parsis in their rite usc the Barsom, a 
bündle of metal wires, a substitute for the twigs of a plant 
formerly used for this purpose.^ The usc of the broom to expel 
evil Spirits is illustrated by the custom of the Berias and Dhänuks 
of the-United Provinces, whose exorcist wavcs it over a patient 
supposed to be suffering from disease caused by evil spirits.® 
It is dangerous to Step over a fallen broom. To -do so causes 
suffering to a woman in labour, and in the Panjab a Chuhra 
sweeper never steps over a broom, the symböl of his calling; 
that used on the threshing-floor is kept hung by a nail on the 
house .wall, and that employed in ordinary usc is laid on the 
grass after a death, but never left standing upright.^ Mahär 
Outcasts in the Central Provinces so dread the effcct of an enemy 
writing their naines on a piece of paper and tying it to a sweeper’s 
bropm that a threat to do so is used with great effect by their 
creditors.® Bern Israil Jews in Bombay direct that when the 
midwife draws off the Evil Eye from a child she must hold in 
her hand a shoe, a winnowing fan, and a broom.^ 

The pestle and mortar and the pounder with which rice is 
husked have a phallic and fertilizing significance, and arc 
therefore used in marriage rites. Düring a Chamär’s wedding 
seven women of the family husk the rice intended to be used in 
the ceremony, each of them using a pounder on which cotton 
threads, coloured red and yellow, the marriage colours, arc 
wound.’ The mother of a Bhui 37 är bride in Mirzapur waves 
a pestle five times from left to right and five times from right to 
left round'the head of the groom and scatters cotton with its 
Seeds.over him,® The Munda bridegroom is bathed by five women 
who sprinkle water over him, brandish a pestle, and say, ‘ If you 
prove to be covetous pr a thief, you will be beaten like this! * ® 
At a Bänjära wedding in the Central Provinces the pair make 

^ Mrs. Stevenson, Jainism, 146; B, G. ix, part i, 107. 

* Dosabhai Framji, ii. 167; Hang, Essays on the Sacred Language, Wriiings, 
and Religion of the Parsis, 397 ff. 

® Crooke, T. C. i. 247, ii. 274. Rose, Gloss, ii, 207 ; P. N. Q. iv. 28. 

® Russell, T. C. iv. 139 f. ® B, G, xviii, pari i, 526 note, 

’ Briggs, 81, ® Crooke, T. C. ii. 91, 110. ® Sarat Chandra Roy, 446, 
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their seven turns round two ricc pestlcs, and at a Kunbi marriagc 
in Bombay a betel Icaf, a millct stalk, and a.ncedle arc fixcd 
to the pestlc before which thc boy is seatcd while wonien drop 
oil from mango leaves ovcr him.^ 

Implements and tools are veneratcd, ‘ thc earliest phase or 
type of thc tendcncy which later on leads those of one guild, 
or of the same walk in lifc to support and cultivate one god, who 
is clected, in lieu of individual tool-fctishcs melted down, to 
presidc over their craft or trade intcrcsts 
A good examplc is found in thc sacred pickaxe of thc Thugs. 
A lucky day was selected for forging it; this was done in secret, 
care was taken that the shadow of no living thing should fall 
on it. The person appointcd to vencratc it sat facing thc west 
and rcccivcd it in a brass dish. It was washed with water in 
a pit prepared for thc purposc, then with sugar and water, 
milk and winc in succession. It was marked from head to point 
with seven spots of vermilion, and then rcplaccd on thc brass 
dish with a coco-nut, cloves, white sandalwood, and sugar. 
A firc was lighted with wood of thc mango and Bcr tree {Zizyphus 
jujuba)j and all thc articlcs in thc tray, cxccpt the coco-nut, 
werc thrown on it. When the flamc rose thc priest passed the 
pickaxe seven times through it. The coco-nut was stripped 
of its outer coat and laid on thc ground. The priest holding the 
pickaxe in his hand said, ‘ Shall I strikc ? * and when the 
bystanders assented he broke the coco-nut with thc ))utt end 
of the pickaxe, exclaiming, ‘ AU hail^ mighty Devi, Mother of 
all! ’ This was an important part of the rite, bccausc if thc 
coco-nut was not broken with a single blow all thc labour was 
thrown away, a rulc often followcd in thc casc of animal sacrificc. 
The Shell and some of the kernel of thc nut werc thrown into thc 
fire, and the pickaxe, carcfully wrapped in white cloth, was 
placed on the ground to thc west and all members of thc gang 
present prostrated thcmscives before it. On a journey it was 
buried in thc ground at each halting-placc, or thrown into a well, 
out of which, it was belicved, it came up of itsclf, if summoned 
in duc form. No one was allowed to tread on the place where it 
was buried, nor was any impure animal allowed to approach it. 

^ Russell, T. C. ii. 174 ; Enthoven, T, C, ii. 295 ; B, G, xiii, part i, 118. 

“ Lyall, Asiatic Stxidies, i. 21, 
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It was always washed before it was used to dig the grave of 
a victim. It was ominous if it chanced to fall from the hands 
of the man who carried it. It was used in taking the most 
solemn oaths. Thugs believed that their goddcss Devi presented 
to her votaries one of her teeth to be used as a pickaxe, a rib 
for a knife, and the hem of her lower garment for a noose.^ 
The pickaxe was thus believed to be an embodiment of their 
patron goddess, and it was venerated not only as an implement, 
but because it was made of iron, the discovery of a higher race 
who conquered the men of the Stone Age, and hence it was 
imbued with Mana or magical power. 

Weapons are thus emblems of power and confer this upon 
those by whom they are investcd. The Räjput initiation of a 
youth takes the form of Kharg-bandhäi, ‘ the binding on of the 
swordThe sword of Siväji, ‘ which he named after the 
goddess Bhaväni, is still preserved by the Raja of Sätära with 
the utmost veneration, and has all.the honours of an idol paid 
to it Guru Gobind Singh Substituted for the Sikhs the rite 
of Pähul for the earlier custom of drinking the water in which 
the feet of the Guru had been dipped. The Pähul rite provides 
that the initiate after bathing and donning clean cloths sits 
in the assembly, sugar is mixed with water in an iron vessel, 
and five Sikhs in turn stir it with a double-edged dagger, while 
Verses of the Granth, their scriptures, are chanted. The water 
thus consecrated is called Amrita, ‘ water of immortality and 
confers immortality on the initiate, making him a Singh, or 
‘ lion ’, and a true Kshatriya.^ It is difficult to say why the 
rite has been called a form of baptism. 

Räjputs and other high castes represent by the sword the 
absent bridegroom, and to it, as his representative, the bride is 
married. The custom probably originated in a desire for 
secrecy, and as a means of avoiding danger, to the youth by 
visiting a stränge clan the members of which may resist his 
removal of the bride, in some cases for the sake of convenience, 
in some as a means of reducing marriage expenses.® Räjputs, 
as a raartial tribe, venerate the sword at the Naurätra festival, 

* Thomton, 46 ff.; Russell, T. C. iv. 574 ff. * Tod, i, 185. 

® Grant Duff, i. 230 f.: but it cannot now be traced. 

* Macauliffe, v. 93 ; Rose, Gloss. i. 696 f. 

® Tod, i. 359; Forbes, Räsmälä, 624; Russell, T. C. iü. 77. 
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the first nine days of thc month Asviia or Äsva (September- 
Octdber), and they take their most solemn oaths on it.^ Nagas 
swear on the Dao knife.^ Oräons hold in superstitious awe a 
sword with which a man has been slain. It is hung up in the 
house, drops of wine are poured on it on feast days, and the 
owner, if he can avoid doing so, never will use it again, because 
when it has once tasted human blood it will never rest quietly 
tili it has drunk it again.® 

Tools and iniplements used in crafts arc vcnerated. The 
potter’s wheel is worshipped as a symbol of fertility at marriages, 
and if a child born of the marriage is deformed it is said that 
the potter’s thumb must have slippcd.^ In Kangra the Kumhär 
potters say that their wheel sprang from the ear-ring of the saint 
Gorakhnäth, which he gave to them. They worship it at the 
Diväli lamp festival, when they abstain from work. They make 
offerings to it in fulfilment of vows, and if a goat is sacrificed 
they sprinkle its blood on the wheel. When it is used for the 
first time sweet porridge is offered to it, and if a man has no 
children or if they die young he vows his next child to thc wheel, 
and makes offerings to it when his wish has been granted.® 
Even thc clay of thc potter has the virtue of curing thc bitc 
of a mad dog.® 

Chamärs at thc Diväli or lamp festival worship thc Ränpi 
or knife with which they scrapc the hair from hides, and they 
swear by the shoemaker’s last; thc children of a Darzi or tailor 
worship his scissors ; weavers their loom and other implements ; 
thc Bihishti or water-carrier his goat-skin bag; the barber 
his scissors, mirror, razor, and nail-parer; the carpentcr his 
adze, chiscl, and saw; thc fisherman his boat and ncts. 
Ghäntras, brass- and iron-workers in Bengal, worship Kali 
in the form of an iron rod, offering to it fowls, goats, rice, and 
milk, and once a year -during the Kali Püja they worship a lump 
of charcoal as the emblem of their craft; the Sänsia masons 
in the Central Provinces worship Visvakarma, the divine archi- 
tect, and at four fcstivals revere their trade implements and thc 

^ Tod, i. 679 f., 689. * Hodson, Nagas, lox. 

^ Sarat Chandra Roy, 185. 

^ Mrs. Stevenson, RUe$, 65 ; Crooke, T. C, iv. 270; Russell, T. C, i. 62, 

® Rose, Gloss. ii. 567. ® N, I, N, Q. iii. 54. 
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book 011 arcliitecture by wliicli tliey work.^ Nepalese worship 
their weapons and regimental colours at the Dasahra festival, 
and at the Diväli, lamp feast, on the first day they worship 
dogs, on the second cows and bulls ; on the third day capitalists 
worship their treasurc under the name of Lakshmi, goddöss of 
wealth, on the foiirth day every liouseholder worships the members 
of his family as deities, and on the fifth sisters worship their 
brothers.^ Bankers and other merchants, as a rulc, make up 
their annual accounts at the Diväli, and then open a new set of 
books. In Western India they perform the Vahi-pujan, or 
book worship, by calling in Brahmans, piling their books on 
a wooden stool in front of the image of Lakshmi, lighting lamps 
and strewing flowers over the ledgen The priest prays to the 
goddess to bless the business of the Corning year, and dipping 
his fingers in saffron or vermilion makes round marks on the 
first pagc of each book. The worship ends by his writing on the 
walls of the room the words, ‘ Salutation to the great Gancsa! ’ 
and ‘ Mother Lakshmi! Help us, make our treasurc chests to 
overflow PIn the Panjab the Aganväla Banni merchants 
perform this rite at the Dasahra, the great Rajput fcstival, and 
hencc claim to belong to this tribe ; in Bengal it is donc at the 
Sripanchami fcstival, hold on the fifth of the bright fortnight 
of Säwan (January-Fcbruary), wlieii they worship pens, ink, 
and account books in honour of Sarasvati, goddess of learningA 

Thieves and burglars worship the implements of their craft. 
Majahiya Doms in the United Provinces and Bihar worship 
the jemmy which they use to dig through the muck walls of 
liouses, and, as a survival from the Age of Stonc, they cxclude 
any member frora the tribe who uses othcrwisc an iron imple- 
ment, as they believe that this will cause the eyes to’ drop out; 
Chauhäns in the Central Provinces, who used to bc addicted to 
petty theft, arc said to have worshipped the iron rod used for 
digging through walls, but .they are now villagc watchnicn and 
accordingly worship at the Dasahra the bludgeon which is their 
badge of Office,^ 

^ Galt, C. /?. i. 411 ; Russell, T, C. iv. 498. 

2 Oldficld, ji. 344 ff., 352 f. 

^ B, G, ix, part i, 82 ; G. H. Desai, C. R. i. 68 ; J. A, Dalal, C. R. i. 125. 

* H. H. Wilson, ii. 187 ; Risley, Peoph of India, 235 f. ; B. A. Gupte, 241. 

^ Crook*-, T.C.'u, 331 ; Russell, T. C. iv. 428 f. 
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‘ Therefore they sacrifice unto their net and burn incense unto 
their drag; because by them their portion is fat and their meat 
plenteous.’ ^ But in all these cases which we have been con- 
sidering it is difficult to draw the line between worship, rever- 
ence, and a magical act done with the objcct of infusing into 
things likc implemcnts the energy and skill of the makcr, owner, 
or workman. This appears to be in many cases the chief cause 
of the rites which have been described. 


^ Habakkuk, i. i6. 
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FIRE 

The cult of fire has passed througli two stages: ‘ the first 
is the rüde barbarian adoration of the actual flame, which he 
watches writhing, roaring, devouring like a wild animal ; the 
second belongs to an advanced generalization, that any indivi¬ 
dual fire is a manifestation of one general, elemental being, the 
Firc-God.’ ^ Some peoplc in the lower cülture seem to have 
advanced beyond the former, or pre-animistic view, but the 
latter was that of the Indo-Aryans of the Vedic age, and survives 
araong modern Hindus.^ ‘ What is probably the oldest function 
of fire in regard to its cult, that of burning and dispelling cvil 
Spirits and hostile magic, still survives in the Veda. Agni 
drives away the goblins with his light and receivcs the epithet 
Raksohan, “ goblin-slayer When kindled he consumes with 
iron teeth and scorches with heat the sorcerers as weil as the 
goblins, protecting the sacrifice with keen glancc.’ ^ It has, 
however, been denied that this, the most widespread, thcory is 
not a Vedic cult; it has been amalgamated with the ordinary 
sacrificial fire, but is represented in the more elaborate 'ritual 
of the three fires by the Daksina or Southern, for it is from the 
South that the souls of the dead and cognate uncanny spirits 
appear.^ 

But besides tliese Aryan and non-Aryan cults fire worship has 
been introduced into India from foreign lands. The White Huns 
in the late fifth and early sixth centuries of our era brought 
with them the cults of the sun and fire, and their priests were 
absorbed into Hinduism under the name of Maga Brahmans.^ 
Parsis, again, who migrated from Persia when that country 
was occupied by the Arabs in the eighth Century, brouglit their 
sacred fire with them, but they claim to bc strict monotheists 

^ Tylor,ii. 277. ^ Macdonelh V. M. 88 ff. ; Hopkins, ro5 ff. 

® Macdonell, op, eit, 95. ** Öldenberg, 340 ; J.R, A, S. 1895. P- 

® J. Wilson, i. 438 ; B, G, ix, part i, 439 1 , xiii, part i, 253 ; E, R. E, 
viii. 243 ; J,R.A,S. 1912, p. 803, 1915, p. 425 ff. 
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and indignantly repudiate the title of ‘ fire-worshippers The 
existence of fire-worshippers in Northern India is attested .as 
late as the invasion of Timür, a. d. 1398-9.^ 

The method of making fire by twirling a piece of bamboo or 
other wood in a cavity made in a second piece of a harder 
nature, the spark resulting from the friction being received on 
dry leaves or other suitable tinder, is in common usc among the 
jungle people of the Kaimür and Vindhya ranges. Angämi 
Nägas make firc by dragging backwards and forwards a piece 
of Split bamboo, peelcd down tili it becomes a pliant thong, 
through a notch in a piece of softer wood; the fire-stick is 
exclusively used on ceremonial occasions.^ When a Sema Näga 
is buried a fire-stick and thongs for making fire are tied to the 
inside of his shield.^ The use of the flint and Steel is also com¬ 
mon, and it is said that the Nägas of Manipur were taught by 
their god to make fire from a stone, and to this day the sacred 
stonefromwhich they first struckfire is Standing and worshipped."* 
Fire made by the fire-stick by friction is used in Hindu 
orthodox rites. The Arani, ‘ moving, entering the fire-drill, 
consists of five pieces : the lower bed is Adhärani, usually 
made of a hard wood such as that of the Khadira or Khair 
[Acacia catechu)^ in which two holes are bored, the Garta, 

* hollow *, the pit in which the plunger works, and beside it the 
Yoni, ‘matrix’, into which the sparks fall and ignite the 
tinder; the upper plunger or revolving portions of the drill, 
Uttarärani, ‘ upper drill or Pramantlia, ‘ plunger consisting 
of an upper portion, Mantha, ‘ churner \ and the lower, Sanku, 

* dart, Spike worked by a Netra or ‘ cord ’, the Sanku revolving 
in the hole in the bed of the machine. The Sanku is made of 
a wood softer than that of the base-board, usually of Pipal 
{Firns religiosa)^ several ‘ darts ’ being provided to replace 
those which become worn away by friction, The last piece is 
the Upamantha, ‘ upper churner ’, a piece of wood which the 
priest presses down on the plunger so as to force it into the lower 
hole as it is being revolved, The best Pipal wood to form the 
plunger is taken from a tree growing as a parasite on a Sami 

^ Eiliot-Dowson, v, 563 ; Rose, Gloss. i, 46. 

^ Hutton, A ngami, 56 ; Mills, 6 note i ; J. jR, A. S. xHv. 32 ff, 

2 Hutton. Sema, 245 f. ^ Hodsoii, Nagas, 10. 
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or Chhenkur {Acacia siima)^ and thc rope should bc made of 
San hemp [Cannabis sativa) or from the hair of a cö^’s tail.^ 

The niaking of the sacred fire is specialized by the Agnihotra 
or * fire-priest * Brahmans. On the night before fire is made 
the Upper Arani or plunger is put in Charge of the husband and 
the lower portion in that of his wife, and both slcep with these 
parts at night, the process of fire-making symbolizing coition.^ 
In the morning both of them bathe and a jar of water is placcd in 
a hut built specially for the rite, the floor of which is plastered 
with cow-dung and water. A fire is lighted in the Kunda or 
sacrificial pit, to the north of which the Arani is placed. The 
man holds the plunger firmly so that the ‘ churncr' and dart 
cannot leave the hole in the base-board, and his wife revolves it 
by pulling the rope until fire is produced and communicated to 
the tinder. Both of them are subject to special taboos. Agni¬ 
hotra Brahmans keep the fire in a special room carefully guarded 
from Pollution, and generally keep three pits, one at which the 
Homa or fire-sacrifice is performed; a second out of which 
fire is takento burn the Agnihotra or anymember of thc famlly 
when they die; a third from which it is taken for ordinary 
domestic purposes. If the Agnihotra’s by chancc is extinguished 
he must get it from the pit of another Agnihotra or produce it 
by means of the Arani.^ A Brahman should keep the fire alight 
dufing his life once it has been kindied on the day when he was 
invested with the sacred thread, but Shenvi Brahmans in 
Western India after letting it go out on the fourth day after 
this rite rekindle it on their marriage day, at the birth of a child, 
on the day it is named, at the puberty rite, and finally it is lighted 
on the day of death and ön the eleventh day of mourningA 

The making of special fire is not restricted to Brahmans. 
Lamän Banjäras do not, as a rule, follow the custom of bringing 
fire with the corpse to the cremation ground, but the chief 
mourner makes it afresh with the Chagmäg or Chakmah, the 
flint and Steel which every man carries.® A group of Khatris 

An example.of the Arani, procured by the writer with difficnlty at 
Benares, the implement being sacred and carefully protected from strangers, 
particularly non-Hindus, is now in the Pitt-Bivers Museum, Oxford, 

Cf. Frazer, G. B. * The Magic Art ii. 208 1 , 213 ; E, JR. E. ix. Sro. 

For details see Crooke, T. C. i. 30 ff.; N, L N. Q. iü. 93 f. ; Mrs. Steven¬ 
son, Riie$, 107 f.; Thurston, T. C. v. 199. 

* B. G, XV, part i, 165 note ; Ward, ii, Introd, xxv. B, G. xvii. 162. 
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in the Panjab perform the Bhaddan rite after the birth of a 
child, at which all the food consumed must be cooked on a fire 
kindled by the friction of two pieces of wood worked by members 
of the family, who fast tili it is made 7 
New fire is also made on special occasions. When a new house 
is built Nägas make new fire by means of the fire-saw, and when 
a family goes out of mourning for a relative the first food must 
be. cooked over a fire started in this manner, and Lhota Nägas, 
after the site has been cleared for a new village, cause the 
founder to make new fire by the fire-stick.^ In Southern India 
at the Kota annual fertility rite and at the Badaga fire-walk 
the fire used for boiling the milk from which omens are taken 
and for settingfire to the wood is made by the fire-stick, as above 
described.^ At the burial rites of the Mishmis of Assam a dance 
with much noise was performed to frighten the devils* After 
this all lights were put out and the party remained in darkness 
until a man.suspended by a rope from the roof obtaihed a light 
from a flint. He had to be careful, being in a state of infectious 
taboo, not to touch the ground while he was making it, and the 
light thus obtained was supposed to be fresh from heaven.^ 
Like many customs which Akbar adopted from religions other 
than Islam, he used to have new fire made ; ‘ at noon of the day 
when the sun cnters the Ipth degree of Aries, the whole worid 
being then surrounded by his light, they expose a round piece of 
a white and shining stone, calied in Hindi Suräj-Kränt [Surya- 
Känta, “ sundoved, crystal ”] to the rays of the sun, A piece 
of cotton is then held near it, which catchcs fire from the heat 
of the sun. The celestial fire is committcd to the care of proper 
persons. The lampdighters, torch-bearers, and cooks of the 
household usc it for their Offices, and when the ycar has passed 
away in liappiness they renew the fire.’ ® Akbar's rcgard for 
fire is illustrated by the terrible story of his finding a luckless 
lamp-lighter asleep on duty, and ordering him to be flung from 
a tower so that he was dashed to pieces.® 

In many places the sacrcd fire is kept permanently lighted, 
grave misfortune is apprehended if it is extinguished, and its 

^ Rose, Gloss. ii. 519: cf. Thurston, T. C. v. 162. 

® xxvL 188, xxxii, 466; Mills, 5 f. 

^ Madras Museum Bulletin, ii. 200 ; Thurston, T. C. i. 09 > 

* Dalton, 17. ^ Äin-i-Ahhati, i. 48!. ® Smith, Akbar, i64f. 
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careless guardians are severely punished for their negligence. 
In ä Nepal temple dedicated to Sambhunäth, ‘ the Lord who 
grants happiness a i^orm of Siva, a family of Tibetan Lamas 
keeps the sacred fire, which is said to have come down from 
heaven, in two large copper cauldrons, in which the fire is 
maintained by supplies of ghi.^ At a cave in the lower Panjab 
hills dedicated to Dewat Siddh, who was apparently an ascetic 
deified in ancient times, a sacred fire is kept burning on which 
the food offered to him is cooked.^ Känphata or ‘ split-eared ’ 
Jogis, at Dhinodhar in Cutch, since the death of Dharannäth, 
the founder of the order, keep a lamp burning to which worship. 
is done daily, and in a shed dose by the sacred fire burns since 
his death many years ago.® In the city of Gqrakhpur the 
representative of a famous Musalmän Shi'a Faqir keeps a fire 
continually burning in the court of the Imämbära, and this is 
said to have lasted for more than a Century and a half; the ashes 
are reputed to eure fever in children.'* 

The most famous natural fire is that at Juälamukha in the 
Kangra District, Panjab, where the gas arising from a cleft in 
the rock used to burn in a pit arranged for the purpose, and it 
was believed to be a manifestation of Kali or Devi. The shrine 
was ruined in the earthquakebf 1904, but the Custodians of such 
a valuable property have probably arranged for a continuance 
of the miracle.® Similar fires at Baku in Russian Transcaucasia 
are visited by adventurous Hindu pilgrims.® 

The Parsi cult of the sacred fire among Parsis is important, 
but, as has been said, they protest against being called ‘ wor- 
shippers of fire ’ ; they regard it as the erablcm of refulgence, 
glory, and light, the truest symbol of God, the noblest, most 
excellent and most useful of God’s creations, and its purity is 
enhanced by the rites performed at its installation. When 
a fire-temple is fouhded fire is brought from various places 
whcre it is produced, each being kept in a different vasc. Great 
efforts ,are made to obtain. fire caused by lightning. Over one 

1 Oldfield, ii. 242. 2 Rose, Gloss. i. 279. 2 5 q y 86. 

2 N. I.N. Q. i. 199. Buchanan (ii. 347) mentions the Imämbära, but does 
not refer to the fire. The writer saw it burning nearly'fifty years ago, and 
people used to bow before it at the annual Passion Play at the Muharram 
festival. 

B E. R. E. vii. 579 f : cf. Frazer, C. B. ' The Magic Art ■, ii. 256, ‘ Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris ’, i. 193 f. “ Ä. ^. S. 1897, pp. 311 ff. 



of these fires a -perforatcd flat metal tray with a handle is held, 
and on the tray chips and dust of sandalwood arc laid. These 
are ignited by the fire over which they are held, but carc is taken 
that the tray shall not touch the fire. From this new fire a 
second is created by the samc process, and so on tiil the Operation 
is performed nine tinies, when it is considered to be pure. The 
fires brought from other places are treated in the saine way, 
and the fire thus finally created and purified is laid in a vase 
which is kept in a place carefully protected. ßesides this 
perpetual temple fire the Parsi never allows his hearth-fire to 
go out. If he moves to a new house in the same villagc he carries 
his fire with him, but if he gocs to a distance hc gives it to friends 
or relations who mix it with their own, and, lie procures new 
fire from some sacred sourcc.^ The history of the sacred fire 
after it was re-established on Indian soil are described in the 
Parsis records.^ 

The Hindu ritual fire is the Homa which is the accompaniment 
of many rites. An orthodox Brahman does the fire sacrifice 
twice daily, in the morning and in the evening before hc cats 
food, the theory being that Agni, the fire god, who does the 
cooking, must be fed first. Thisjitc is also donc at all the family 
worship. The fire, which should be produced by artificial 
means, is fed with twigs and picces of sacred wood, known as 
Samidh, ‘ burning together taken from the various specics 
of the fig, Sami [Acacia simia) or Paläsa-Khäkhro {BtUea 
frondosa)j and into it ghi, curds, rice, and other grains afc cast. 
If the fire goes out, fresh fire is brought from the house of a person 
who has produced it by friction, or has used it for sacrifical 
purposes.^ In -Vedic marriagc ritual the bridegroom grasped 
the hand of the bride and Icd her round the liousehold firc.^ 
In the modern orthodox ritual the Saptapadi, ‘ scvcii Steps 
consists in laying small heaps of ricc in a straight line north and 
South of the marriagc fire, and on cach of tlicsc heaps seven 
areca-nuts, seven copper coins, and seven dates arc laid. The 
bride in old times used to takc seven actual steps from hcap to 
heap, but nowadays shc contents hersclf with sticking out her 

^ Dosabhai Framji, ii. 210 ff.; B, G. ix, part ii, 213 ff. 

2 Enthoven, T. C. iii. 184 ff.; B, G. ix, part ii, 187 ff. 

N. LN. Q. iii. 133. 

^ Macdonell-Keith, i. 483 f. ; Colebrooke, 133 ff. 
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toe and touching each separate heap, an appropriate Mantra 
or text being recited at each. Sometiraes the pair make four 
circuits of the fire and a stone, moving from right to left, and 
at each turn dropping ghi and fried grain into the fire.^ The 
number of circuits varies in different castes from seven to four. 
A curious variance of custom appears at a Lohäna wedding in 
Sindh; a virgin girl ties the ends of the garments of the pair 
in a knot, and scts fire to a shrub round which the couple walk 
three times.^ 

The Agnikunda or fire-pit, in which the sacred fire is kegt, 
appears in the famous legend of the Agiiikula or ' fire-born * 
sepis of the Räjputs, originally Gurjara or other Huns absorbed 
into Hinduism, who were purified from the taint of Hinduism 
by passiug through the fire, and thus became fit to aid the 
Brahmans in their struggle with Buddhist and Jain ‘ heresies’.^ 
Even now in Bombay members of a Musalmän sweeper caste 
may rise to the more respectable grade of the Mächhi or fisher- 
maa by passing through the fire with certain ceremonies.^ 

Fire ordeals intended to detect a criminal, to test the chastity 
of a woman, or to purify her from the taint of immorality, of 
which the classical case is that of Sita in the Rämäyana, fall 
into the same category.^ This principle has bcen recognized by 
Sir James* Frazer as an explanation of the stränge custom of the 
fire-walk, of which many instances in India have been collectcd.^ 
The immunity from the effects of fire which the performers are 
said to enjoy has been accounted for on the theory that they 
were under the influence of a drug such as Bhang or Indian 
hemp; that they tread, not on the actual fire, but on ashes 
lying at the side of the trench ; that therc is a certain amount of 
auto-suggestive anaesthesia during the performance, followed by 
a Suppression of infiammatory Symptoms, for which hypnotic 
clinics in Europe can supply parallelst 

^ Mrs. Stevenson, RUes, 89 f.; Enthoven» T. C. i. 291, ii. 89 ; G. ix, 
parti, 45. 2 Enthoven, T. C. ii. 383. 

® Tod, i, Introd. xxxiii. * Enthoven, C. R. i. 210, 

® Jätaka, l X 54 f-: Russell, T. C. i. 384; Thurston, T. C. vi. 132; cf. 
Folk-lore, xiii. 263 : for her water ordeal see Somadeva, i. 487. 

® Frazer, G,B.* Balder the Beautiful ^ ii. i £E., 16 Ö.; E, i?. E. vi. 30 f.; 
Ja’far Sharif, 158, 195. 

’ O’Malley, C.R. i. 413; Risley, T.C, i. 255; Man, iv. 57; Folh-lore, 
vi. 257. 
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The protective powers of fire and light in repelüng evil spirits, 
indicated by its usc in the delivery-room, and thc carrying of 
fire round the house, date from an early period ; in fact, the usc 
of fire as a magical protective probably preceded thc sacraniental 
development of the cult.^ It is thus natural that fire shoul 1 
be treated with respcct; no one must blow at it with his niouth, 
and if a servant is ordered to put out a light he waves his hand 
or a cloth to do so.^ 

Hindus, though they reverence the house-hearth, do not 
seem to have personified it as a deity like the Grcek Hestia 
or the Latin Vesta, but place it in Charge of the greater gods, 
like Agni, witness of the marriage rite performed at it, as Gonds 
and allied tribes entrüst its care to godlings like Dulhadeo or 
Bhimsen.^ Agnihotri Brahmans reserve the Homasäla, a special 
room, for the holy fire. When a Lhota Näga builds a new house 
and has expelled the demons occupying it, an elder fixes the 
site of the hearth-stone, and then lights a fire by means of a 
rire-stick or brings fire from another house. Food is cooked 
.ind eaten and the elder takes the omens,^ Artisaas who use 
a hearth in their work worship it, like the Sonar jcwellers in 
Khändesh who treat it as an impersonation of Vägisvari or 
Sarasvati, goddess of wealth and learning, by throwing some 
wine and the tongue of a goat on their fire on thc last day of the 
month Sävan (July-August).® The house fire is, as we have seen,® 
iiscd in the marriage rites, and among thc lower castes in thc 
northern plains the Matmangara, * lucky earth % the collection 
of earth out of which the wedding cooking-place is madc, is an 
important rite, At a Kewat wedding in Bengal, after the 
ceremonial bathing of bride and bridegroom, the mother or 
female guardian of the bride brings home a clod of earth, out of 
which a rüde fire-place is made, and in it ghi is lighted and 
rice is parched in honour of the household godling at the threshold 
of the kitchen where he is supposed to dwell’ Bhuiya women 
in Mirzapur, headed by a Chamär currier bcating a drum, 
go to the village clay-pit, worship the drum by marking it with 
vermilion; then the Baiga priest digs three spadefuls of earth 

1 S, B. E, xil 45. * Manu, Laws, iv. 48, 53, 54, 58, 142. 

^ Nelson, Raipur Gaz. i. 74 ; Russell, T. G, iii. 126; ci. E, R, E, ix. 264. 

* Mills, 34. ® B. G, xü. 72. ® p. 339 alx)ve. 

’ Risley, T, C. i. 456. 
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which is rcceivcd by the mothcr of bride and bridegroom, who 
Stands behind him veilcd bccausc at this crisis slie is liable to 
bc injured by tlic Evil Eyc or evil spirits; lic passcs it to her 
over his left slioulder, and when the earth is placed in the 
marriage shed on it is laid a jar full of water into which mango 
leaves and ricc stalks arc thrown as a fertility charm4 Among 
thosc castes which have adopted Brahmanical rules of purity 
in connexion with food the fire-place bccomes a sacred spot 
carefully guarded against any form of pollution. 

Ashes in connexion with the sanctity of fire have a special 
value. This, as we have seen,^ is the case with one of the per- 
petual fircs, and ashes from the Holi fire protect people from ill 
luck and the Evil Eye, eure scorpion stings, and in Central India 
pcople as a protective sing indccent songs as they throw the 
ashes at each other.^ A Lingäyat woman after her courses is 
purified by bathing and rubbing h,er forehead v/ith ashes.^ 
Ashes taken from the fire of a Jogi ascctic arc used in charms 
and in Black Magic,. Ascetics rub their bodies with ashes to 
mark their abandonment of social lifc, as a protection from evil 
Spirits in their lonely wanderings, and with the practical objcct 
of saving thcmsclvcs from mosquitoes and flies. 

The chief feasts in which veneration for fire and lights ai)peairs 
arc the Holi and the Diväli. 

Tlic Holi, a Word probably derived from the, ecstatic singing 
at the festival, takes place at the full moon of the month Ifliälgun 
(February-March), when it bccomes a spring fertility ritc.^ 
The fire is lighted on the night of the full moon, and the fuel is 
provided by the villagers or taken by force from its owners, 
who are supposed to make no protest. In tlie lower Himalaya, 
a tree, not a pilc of wood^ is set on fire, the burning of the old 
year, Soine articles, miscalled * offerings arc thrown into the 
fire, and .the villagers walk round it in .the coursc of the sun. 
Some jump over the fire or on the hot ashes. On the second day 
the pepple throw dust, dirt, ör rcd-coloured water at cach other. 
Foul abuse and indecencies of act and Word are used. Sometimes 

^ Crooke, T. C, ii. 77. ® P* 338 above. 

^ Russell, Seoni Gaz> i. 50!.; Broughton, 6g, 71. 

* Enthoven, T. C. ii. 363. 

^ For cletails see Crooke, ' The Holi, or Vemal Festival of the Hindus 
Folklore, xxv. 55 ff. 
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there is a procession of a mock king. Omens are taken from 
the direction in wliicli the smoko of the jfire is drivcn by the 
wind, whieh foretell fclic prospects of the coming harvest. The 
general intcntion of this complex of observances is probably 
to mark the coming of spring and to promotc the fertility of 
men, aninials, and crops 4 

The most interesting part of the rite is the walking through 
the fire, of wliich some examples have already bcen given.^ 
At Phalcn in the Mathura District, United ProVinces, ‘ the lads 
of the villagc kept on running dose round it, jumping and dancing 
and brandishing their läthis [bludgeons], while the* Panda 
[priest] went down and dipped in the pond, and then with his 
dripping pagri [turban] and dhoti [ioin-doth] on, he ran back 
and madc feint of passing through the fire. In reality he only 
jumped over the qutermost verge of the smouldering ashes, 
and then darted into his cell again, much to the dissatisfaction 
of the spectators, who say thal the former incumbent used to do 
it much more thoroughly. If on the next recurrence of the 
fcstival the Panda sliows himself equally timid, the villagc 
proprietors threaten to ejcct him as an impostor from the land 
which he holds rent-free simply on the score of his being fire« 
proof 

According to a later account of the festival in the same village, 
for some eight days before the Holi the Panda stayed in a mud 
hut near the village tank, spending his time in ptayer and 
fasting, his only food being milk. A bonfire was made of wild 
caper branches with a substratum of cow-dung cäkes. Before 
the pile was set alight women walked windihg skeins of thread 
round it as they do when circumambulating a holy tree. Some 
men postured in the village square, in long white garments, half 
stupefied with drink, and with their faces painted red. The 
fire-walking took place at night, according to some at an 
auspicious time fixed by an astrologer, The Panda in his hut 
constantly passed his hands through the flame of a lamp, and 
when this no longer burned his fiesh he announced that the time 
had come. The fire was then lighted and the villagers armed with 
stout clubs circled round it, dancing and keeping the people 
away. The dry thorns blazed up fiercely, and if^^the Panda 

^ Ibid, 83. 2 p, 340 above. ® Growse, Mathura, 93. 
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passed through the flames at once it would have been a miracle 
if he escaped without severe burns. He leisurely disrobed and 
went to the tank accompanied by an old woman. and bathed, 
being dressed only in his turban and loin-cloth. The old woman 
on his return went before him carrying a brass pot full of water 
which she threw on the'edge of the fire, and the Panda jumped 
through the flames, sinking nearly to his knces on the burning 
cow-dung, the flames of which, however, were not very intense. 
He is said to escape without singeing even the hairs on his legs. 
He stated that he knew Mantra or spells, which he com- 
municates only on his death-bed to his successor in office. 
There was no reason to suspect that hc was under the influence 
of drugs.^ 

The Diväli or feast of lights is held on the new-moon day of 
the raonth Kärttik (October-November). In some places two 
holidays under this name are observed; in Western India the 
Deodiväli or ‘ gods’ lamp festivalheld on the iith day of 
the bright half of Kärttik, and the regulär Diväli on the ijth 
and I4th Äsvin (Septcmber-October); • in the Panjab the 
ordinary Diväli, known as Chhoti, ' little *, is held on the iith 
bright half of Kärttik, and it is followed by the Bari or ‘ great 
the Govardhan, which has been already described.^ Many silly 
legends have been invented to explain the origin of the fcstival. 
In one a Raja was 'warned that his Käl or Fatc would appear 
that niglit in the form of a snakc, and that his only chancc of 
escape was that all houses should be cleansed and lights kept 
burning. The snake came and was so pleased with the arrange- 
ments which the wise Rani had made to save her husband’s 
life that he promised her any boon she desired. She asked that 
long life should be given to her husband, and the snake answered 
that though he could not prevent Yama, god of death, from 
seizing him, he would arrange that hc should be released. When 
the Raja in due course appeared at the court of Yama the god 
found. that in his paper his age was denoted by a cipher, but the 
kindly snake placed a 7 before it, and Yama was forced to 
accept the record, ‘ This person ’, said he, ‘ has still seventy 
years to live, Take him back to earth at once.* So in memory 
of this miracle people clean their houses and light lamps on 
^ Captain G. R. Hearii, Matt, v. 154 f. ^ p. 260 above. 
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that night.^ It has been suggcsted that the dato of the festival 
is connected with the entrance of the sun iiito the sign of Tiila 
or Libra, marking the beginning of its apparent rcturn journey 
towards Northern India, and the consequent destruction of 
filth and disease. In Bengal the autumn ricc crop is sold about 
this time and the coffers of the mcrchants arc full.^ 

On this night the souls of the saintcd dead of the household are 
belicvcd to return to their old home. The festival is thus 
a household rite ; the house is cleansed, the old lamps are thrown 
away and replaced by new ones, which are lighted, and the 
members of the family sit up to receive the aiicestral spirits.^ 
As spirits are abroad on this night the powers of the exorcist 
are unusually great; this is also the case on the I 4 th, I 5 th, and 
2 gth day of each month, and at the Holi, Naurätra, and Durga- 
püja festivals. On these nights witches and wizards arc on 
the prowl. Thcy cast off their clothes, ride on tigers and other 
wild beasts, and alligators convey them over streams. A womaii 
dying on that night is apt to become a Churel or malignant spirit. 
In Northern India at this time the increasing cold causes snakes 
to hibernatc, and so at the Diväli the lamps arc supposed to 
scare snakes and banish them from the house for the next 
six months.^ 

Other rites are performed at the Diväli. Gowäri graziers in 
the Central Provinccs dread the Dhal, the spirits of childless men 
and wometi. Such a man or woman is rcprcscntcd by a bamboo 
to which a cross-picce is fixed, ,a woman by a stick crossed by 
two other pieces and lashed at the top, which are worshipped 
and carried in procession on that day.^ In the Panjäb the 
bodies of young children are buried under the threshold in the 
hope that their spirits may be reincarnated in some woman of 
the family,® a belief which tends to the theory that life may be 
Stolen; at the Diväli male children are sometimes Stolen and 
killed in order that a barren woman may bathe over the corpse 
and conceive a son.*^ Mothers in the families of the twice-born 
in Gujarät commemorate the first Diväli aftcr a child’s birth 

^ For other explanations of the same kind see B. A. Gupte, 36 fif. 

“ B. A. Gupte, loc. ciL 

^ Cf. Frazer, G, B, * Balder the Beautifuli. 225. 

*' Briggs, 129, 194. ® Russell, T. C, iii. 163. 

® p, 149 above. ^ F. E, viii. 36. 
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by kneading some. cow-dung into the shape of a triangle, on 
which are placed a piece of sugar-cane and a lighted lamp. 
Then she takes her baby in her arms and goes from house to 
housc bcaring thc lamps and begging a few drops of ghi to keep 
it burniiig, the theory being that the child thus provides a light 
for the souls in Pitriloka, the land of dead ancestors.^ 

The Diväli marks the opening of the new year for bankers, 
when the old accounts are closed. On the third leaf of the new 
ledger a Brahman writes ‘ Sri \ * good luck a title of Lakshmi, 
goddess of wealth, over and over again in such a way as to 
construct a pyramid out of the syllables, A betel leaf is laid on 
the page, and on it a current rupee, the newer the better. Thcn 
the Brahman does the Arti rite by waving a lamp over the book, 
food is givcn to friends and alms to the Brahman, who says, 

‘ May you be happy all the year ! ^ 

Gambling goes on at the time as a magical means of trying 
one’s luck for the coming year, and winning something is lucky, 
so at the family gamc it is arranged that the head of the house 
shall be a winner. In the Vedic age people used to gamble at 
the new moon, a good time for beginning anything, and in Nepal 
people gamble by special leave for three days.^ Alberuni, who 
wrote in the eleventh Century, says that Hindus maintained that 
this was a time of luck in the Kritayoga, or first age of the 
World, ‘ and they are happy because the feast-day in question 
[the Diväli] resembles that time in the Kritayoga In the 
plains at the present day gambling, if it does not become a 
public nuisance, is tacitly winked at by the police. 

Two festivals associated with the Diväli deserve mention. 
The first immediately following it, the Bhaiyya Dvij, or ‘ brothers* 
second’, hcld on thesecond light half of Kärttik (October-Novem- 
ber), is a household observance at which sisters make a protec- 
tive mark on the foreh^ad of their brothers, and make them 
eat five grains of gram, which must be swallowed whole, not 
chewed, an act which is believed to confer on them length of days. 
The sister then makes her brother face the east and feeds him 
with sweetmeats, in return for which he gives her a present. 
Another name for this rite is Yamaflvitlya, which commemorates 

1 Mrs. Stevenson, Rites, 19, 339 ; id,, Heart of Jainism, 260 i, 

® JE. R. E. vi. 170, viii, 319 ; Wright, 39, ® India, ii. 182. 
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thc love of Yama, god of death, for his twin sister Yami or 
Yamuna, now the rivcr Jumna. They are said to have been 
the first pair of the human racc and the progenitors of man, 
an early casc, of brother-sister marriagc.^- 
The second festival, thc Hoi, hcld a week before thc Diväli, 
scems to prcserve a picce of primitive ritual. At this rite thc 
Jliivarni or woman wlio supplies the family with water, is 
raised to thc first place in the house ; shc is petted and the 
ladies of the family act as her tire-w'omen. The story runs 
that there was once a grievous faminc, and when the prayers 
and fasting of t he Brahmans gave no rolief a Jhivarni cncouraged 
them to go on and the dcarth was stayed. Then Kälika, thc 
terriblc Mother goddess, appeared holding her head in herhands 
and threatened to destroy thc world unlcss they instituted a 
special feast on that day and honoured thc Jhivarni. By another 
Story a Brahman girl who was about to bc forcibly converted 
by the Musalmäns was shcltcred by a Jhivarni, whosc representa- 
tive has sincc then been honoured, an obvious attempt to conncct 
the rite with Brahmans.*'^ It scems possiblc that the legend 
embodics a tradition that thc Mother goddess used to bc im- 
personated at somc rite by a woman of thc Jhlvar castc, as in 
the Panjab thc goddess Kali is twicc a ycar personated by a girl 
under ten years of age, to whom offerings are made as thc 
representative of the goddess.^ 

^ Macdonell, V, M. 173 ; Dowson, 373 ; Westermarck, H. H. M. ii. 92. 

® P, N, Q. ii. 148. Rose, C. P. i. I3Ö. 
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The attitude of the peasant towards the animal world around 
is markedly inconsistcnt. He pays müch respect tö one animal, 
the cow, but through apathy or ignorance, or from some vague 
regard for animal lifc, he will not put a merciful end to, the 
sufferings of a dying ox, he will often starve it, use it cruelly, 
working it in a plough and cart when its shoulders are painfully 
galied, But, on the whole, he is merciful towards the abundant 
animal life in the villages, and such a thing as bird’s-nesting is 
not practised by the boys.^ In the Vedic pcriod, ‘ the usual food, 
as far as flesh was concerned, xan be gathercd from the list of 
sacrificial victims : what man ate he presented to the gods— 
the sheep, the goat, and the ox In the Epic period ‘ there is 
a very old rule against slaughtering animals and eating meat, 
whilc to eat beef is a monstrous crime, yet it is plain from the 
Epic that this is permissible, whilst a king is cxtolled for slaugh¬ 
tering cattle. It is said out and out that beef is food ’h Deer 
are constantly eaten This was probably the result of the 
infusion among the Räjputs, between whom and the Kshatriyas 
of Vedic time a great gulf is fixed, of foreign blood drawn from 
Central Asian Scythians or Huns.^ Buddhists presented 
Ahirasa, or the sanctity of animal life, as one of the ten Silas 
or moral duties incumbent both on members of the order and 
lay devotecs.^ Bat this was a counsel of perfection. Asoka 
in his edicts pubiished a long list of animals the slaughtcr of 
which was absolutely prohibited, and he imposed iiistructions 
in regard to those animals which he permitted to be killed and 
against mutilation. But horned cattle were not included in 
the list of those which were protected, and their meat was 

^ Cf. Westermarck, M, I, ii» 490 ff.; Kipling, i ff. 

* Macdonell-Keith, ii. 147. 

® Hopkins, 385 ; * Beef in Ancient India \ Rajendralala Mifcra, i. 354 ff. 

* Tod, i, Introd, xxxii ff. 

^ Kem, 70 : cf. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, 163 ff. 
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ordinarily consumed.^ In modern times the use of meat is 
generally not permitted to Brahmans and in particular it is 
disallowed to Vaishnavas, who largely follow Buddhist tradi- 
tion, and this rule is rigidly enforced b3^ Jains. 

Many causes lead to the reverence or worship paid to animals. 
In the first placc, there are numerous instances of totem clans 
refusing to kill, eat, or injure tlieir totem animals; but this 
must be distinguished from animal worship; and totemism, 
so far as it exists in India, is more a social than a rcligious 
Institution.^ Next, there is the general belief that no distinct 
line can be drawn between man and the lower forms of life, 
and that animals have much the same feelings and passions as 
human beings. The pcasant talks to his cow and ox in a much 
more personal and confidential way than even the British carter 
or ploughman docs to his team or the dairymaid to her cow. 
In the pästoral and agricultural stage prevailing in Northern 
India special regard is paid to the domesticated animals on whom 
the existence of the farmer or herdsman depcnds. He is deeply 
Icarned in the points of a beast, as is shown by the myriad 
names which he applies to the breeds and varietics of them. 
His house is often the cowshed and he lives with his cattle in 
a much more famiKar way than the British farmer; he has, 
as we have already scen,^ numberless magical methods of 
protecting them, and alrnost each caste or tribc concerned with 
cattle has its own special godling; he is anxious when they 
are ill, and he mourns the loss of a beast by disease, accident, 
or theft as if it was a member of his family. The theory of 
transmigration, again, links him closely with the animal world. 
According to the amount of Karma or merit which he has 
accumulated he may be reborn as a Raja or a pig, an ox or some 
loathsomc vermin. If a man is slain by a tiger his spirit may 
enter another tiger and return to attack his descendants ; the 
presence of the spirit when it revisits its homc may bc indicatod 
by the footprints of an animal in the ashes. 

The dose relations between man and the animal world are 

^ Smith, Asoha, 57, 207, 

2 Frazer, Totemism, ii. 218 ff., 587; Macdonell, V.M, 153; Macdonell- 
Keith, ii. iii, 378 ; E. R. E, xii. 397 f., 402 ; Risley, People of India, 95 ü. 
J, R. A. 5 . 1907, pp. 931, 939 ; Enthoven, T. C. ii. 36, 48. 

^ p. 358 above. 
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constantly illustrated in the folk-tales, which are told not to 
amuse children in the nursery, but are narratives the truth of 
which the peasant implicitly believes. The transformation of 
men into animals and animals into men is a stock incident. 
A woman fastens a string round her lover’s neck and turns him 
into an ox ; a wife turns her husband into a buffalo by throwing 
dust in his face ; a hermit turns a Raja into an clephant, and so 
onA Animals show the path to fortunc, warn the hero or 
heroine of danger, help him in return for Services rendered; 
plants and animals talk, and some people understand their 
language/^ The spirits of the dead naturally assumc the form 
of familiär, house-haunting creaturcs, likc snakes, flies, bees, 
or ants, or if they are malignant they assume the form of tomb- 
haunters, like the jackal or vulture. The couragc, strength, or 
agility of some animals may be conveyed to those who wear 
their claws, liair, or flesh as amulets. Some animals, like the 
ape, are regarded as semi-human, some may represent the Corn 
Spirit, revered or killed in their divine form to promote the 
growth of Vegetation. 

Besides that of the fouler animals or vermin the flesh of certain 
animals is prohibited as food.^ Some of thesc rcstrictions may be 
ultimatcly based on totemism, but other ideas of a magical 
kind contribute to the taboo, Lhota Nägas think that whoever 
eats or even kills an otter will never be ablc to get his ficlds 
to burn properly, perhaps because the otter is a water animal; 
the minevet is forbidden bccausc the markings of the cocks are 
supposed to be splashes of human blood; parrots because 
on account of the shapc of their bcaks children would be ever- 
lastingly pinching their friends; the whitc-capped redstart 
because any one who eats it becomes bahkheadcd, and so oii.^ 

The horse is naturally revered by a race of warriors. In the 
Veda, besides the celestial horses which draw tlic cars of the 
gods, there are the divine stceds Dadhikra, Tarhsya or Paidva, 
and Uchchaihsravas, the white horse of Indra., produced at 
the churning bf the ocean, fed on ambrosia, and king of all 
horses.® Kalki, the white horse, is the tenth incarnation of 

^ Somadeva, i. 342, ii. 135, 230. - Temple-SteeJ, 412 f. 

^ Crooke. Things Indian, 225 ff. ^ Mills, 75. 

, ö Macdonell, V.M. 148 f.; Dowson, 324. 
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Vishnu, yet to come. The Asvamedha was the most imposing 
rite in ancient India. A. horse was allowed to wander loose, 
its attempted capture was the signal for tribal war, and, finally, 
after a year the animal was sacrificed with solemn ritcs, and 
won for its owner success in war and extension of his kingdom.^ 
Sacrifices of his animal, the horse, to the sun were common.^ 
Räjputs have inherited this veneration of the horse from the 
ancient Kshatriyas, as is shown in the parading, naming, and 
bathing of them at the tribal festival, the Dasahra; Palliwäl 
Brahmans in Rajputana worship the bridle of a horse, and 
Räjputs commemorate the chargers of their heroes by statcly 
monuments.^ Clay images of horses are often found at the village 
shrines where they serve as the equipagc of the godlings, and 
Hindus hang little iniages of horses on the grave of the horse 
of the Musalmän saint Alam Sayyid near Baroda.^ The Ghodäpir 
or horse saint of Poona is represented by a life-sized horse made 
of sawdust, on the back of which Musalmäns at the Muharram 
festival erect a Täbüt or tomb of the martyrs, low-caste Hindus 
worship it in time of trouble, and women pray to it for a baby 
and for the recovery of sick children.® The famous niare of the 
hero Gugga has becn already mentioned/ and a talc is told of the 
sweepers’ saint Läl Beg, that when the horse of the emperor died, 
the sweeper cooked one leg of it, and when the emperor heard 
of this he ordered Läl Beg to producc the animal. He revived 
it by his magic power, and lo I it appeared on three legs.’ 
The wilder forest tribes who had never seen a horse until it 
appeared in the trains of their Hindu or Musalmän conquerors, 
reverence the animal. Bhils revere it more than any other 
animal, and Gonds worship Ghordco or Kodapen, the horse god, 
represented by a stone, to which their priest prays: ‘ Thou art 
the guardian of our village ! We offer to thee according to our 
means ! Protect our oxen and cows! Keep us in safety ! Lct 
there be no fear in the jungle ! * ® It is a necessary incident in 
a Mang wedding that the bridegroom should be mounted on 
a horse; but their rivals, the Mahärs, who worship the horse, think 

^ E. R, E. ii. löo f. - /, R, A, S. 1921, 547 ff., 624. 

3 Tod, i. 395, ii. 682 f., 1255, iü. 150X, 1826. 

* Rousselet, 121, f ^ B. G. xviii, parfc iii, 336. 

® p. 163 above. ^ P. N, g. ii. 2. 

® B, G. iii. 220, ix, part i, 173 ; Russell, T. C, iii. 97 ; Hislop, App. i, p. iii. 
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this a terrible degradation of their sacred animal, and riots 
between the castes haye originated from it.^ 

Riding on an ass is generally a form of degradation ; when a 
Korava is excommunicated for a sexual offence he is made to ride 
on an ass with bones tied round bis neck.^ The tale of the ass in 
a lion*s skin is widespread in Indian tradition, and in one of the 
Kashmir tales a bird announces that if any onc smells a ball made 
of the bark and leaves of a certain tree he will bc turned into 
an ass; if any one treads on the place where an ass has rolied 
he will get a pain in his Icg,^ Magadhä, as we have seen, is a 
region outside the pale of Brahmans, and it is believed that 
any one dying at Ramnagar on the Ganges opposite Benares 
will become an ass in his next birth, It is a good example how 
myths are changed by a corruption of names that the odium 
attaching to Magadha has been transferred to Maghar in the 
Basti District, Ünited Provinces, well beyond the Magadha 
border.'* 

Nowadays the ass is regarded as an ignoble animal, the stecd 
of Sitala, the small-pox Mother, and associated with mean 
crafts like that of the potter or the washcrman who use it as 
a beast of bürden. But in Vedic times asses drew the car of the 
Asvins; the Indian troops in the army of Xerxes rode in 
chariots drawn by horses or by wild asses,® In the Krishna 
legend Dhenuka, the ass demon, kicks Balaräma and is promptly 
flung into a tree by the hero.® The ass is the type of lubricity, 
and the Student who broke his vows had to offer a one-eyed 
ass to Nirriti, goddess of death, a propitiatory sacrifice as well 
as a magical fertility charm.^ When the chief of the Komatis 
entered a town in Mysore on horseback with an umbrella held 
over his head, this assumption of rank was so deeply resented 
by a rival caste that a rumour spread that a jackass should be 
killed in the Street' which would cause the inmediatc dcsolation 
of the place In quite recent times in Baroda the sitc of a 

1 Russell, r. a iv. i86f. 2 Thurston, T. C. iii. 465. 

2 Somadeva, ii. $5 ; Knowles, 90 ; N, I, N. Q. iii. 181, 

* N, I. N. 0 . ii, 27, iii. 36 ; Macauliffe, vi. 137. 

^ Macdonell, V. M, 50; Herodotus, vii. 86. 

® Vishnu Puräna, 517; Growse, Mathura, 58. 

7 Manu, Laws„ xi. 19; Ward, ii, 266: cf. Frazer, G. B. * The Scape- 
goat25. 

® Tliurston, T. C. iii. 340. 
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refractory village was changed by the order of the Government, 
and the place was ploughed up with asses to prevent tho.people 
from reoccupying it} Asses, however, are used in the marriage 
rites of certain castes, possibly because it is the beast of Sitala, 
the terror of Indian mothers. Dhlmar fishermen in the Central 
Provinces, though they are dcspised for keeping the animal, 
use it for carrying loads, the bridegroom rides on it at his wedding, 
and it is the only beast which may be touched when dead without 
causing pollution.^ The explanation of its connexion with 
small-pox is also given in the Panjab, where the bridrgroom is 
made to ride a short distance on an äss because the Mothcr, 
thus honoured, will bring the rite to a happy conclusion; the 
Märwäri bridegroom rides in this way to propitiate her, and the 
beast is given a feed of pulse; the Agarwäla bridegroom has 
to toucli the ass belonging to the Kumhär pottcr, possibly by 
way of propiti ttion and as a fertility charm, but in the Central 
Provinces it is interpreted to mean that he is doing a very 
foolish act in marrying.^ In the samc connexion it is believcd 
in Bengal that asses' milk is a remedy in cases of small-pox; 
as their bray keeps the disease out of the village they are fed 
on soaked grain during an epidemic.^ 

The Indian Hon, not as is popularly supposed, the maneless 
variety, is now verging on extinction, and is found only in the 
Gir forest in Käthiäwär.® It is popularly believed that only 
onc pair of lions exists at the same time, and they have two cubs, 
a male and a female, which when mature devour their parents. 
The animal is constantly montioned in the folk-talcs : the Raja 
secs a boy, splendid as the sun, riding on a Hon, and kills the 
beast which suddenly becomes a man ; the Hon flees at the 
bellowing of the bull; he is outwitted by the hare ; but there 
is only a faint echo of the famous tale of Androcles.® Devi 
takes her title of Sinhavähini because she rode on a Hon when 
she fought with the Asura Raktavija: in other words, she is 
a deified lioness.*^ 

1 B. G. vii. 360 ; N, I. N, Q, v. 197. s Russell, T* C. ii. 503. 

3 N. I. N,Q,i» II; Crooke, T. C. i. 22, iii. 481 ; Rifssell, T, C. ii. 138. 

^ Moberley, 243. Blanford, 56 ff.; Macdonell-Keith, ii. 448 L 

® Soiuaueva, i. 37, ii. 28, 167. 

’ On the Mother goddess and the lion see Frazer, G. B, * Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris i..i23 note, 164. 
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The tiger is naturally more prominent in folk belief, and it 
often takes the place of a Hon as the ‘ vehicle ’ of the Mother 
goddess,. who also is a tigress in her more cruel forms. Some 
tribes, possibJy as a result of totcmism, Claim descent from a 
tiger. The Baghel sept of Räjputs say that they derive their 
descent and name from a child born in the form of a Bägh or 
tiger, and they protect the animal when they can ; the Bagräwat, 
by a false etymology, also revere the tiger, but their tribal name 
is really derived from the Bägar desert in the south-east Panjab.^ 

The belief that men are transformed into tigers is common, 
A tale is told of a priest who used to turn himself into a tiger, 
but regained human shape if a flower garland was thrown over 
his neck just at the moment of his transformation. But onc 
day his new disciple was so terrified when the change began that 
he dropped the necklace, and the luckless beast bounded away 
and infested the roads for many years after.^ It is believed that 
this transformation is due to eating a certain root. A w^asher- 
man, who wished to see what living like a tiger was like, brought 
two of these roots from the jungle and ordered his wife tq stand 
by holding one of them, and when she saw hijjn assume the 
tiger’s shape to thrust it into his mouth. She consented, and her 
husband ate the root and became a tiger. But the woman was 
so terrified that she ran away with the antidote, and in tiger 
shape he devoured many of his old friends. When he was shot 
he was identified because he had no tail.^ In a similar Santäl 
tale a man gives his wife a root which she must give him to smell 
to enable him to resume human shape. She runs away in terror, 
but his father-in-law plucks up courage to thrust the root 
under the tiger’s nose, and he at once becomes a man again.^ 
Nägas believe that when a man becomes a tiger or a leopard 
he may be recognized by having five toes instead of four, and 
the dew-claw is often accepted as evidence that a dead animal 
was a weredeopard or -tiger. A man who is a were-leopard can 
Hft water in a basket which has wide meshcs. The Angämi 
say that there is a village far away in the east peopled by 
lycanthropists, and that there is a spring which sometimes flows 

^ Crooke, T, C. i. X02 ; Forsyth, 294 ; Tod, iii. 1639! 

2 Sleemaji, Rambles, 124 ff. ^ Ihid. 126 f, 

^ Bompas, Folk-love of the Sänial Parganas, 442 1. 
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with blood, and any one who drinks it becomes a werc-tigcr 
or -leopard. The spring is naturally avoided by those who know 
its qualities, but the risk to strangers is great. No actual 
physical transformation occurs, but the man’s soul becomes 
bound up with the body of some particular tiger, into which 
it enters from time to time ; and whcn the tiger dies the man 
dies also.^ Gäros distinguish betwecn two kinds of tiger men : 
one who are dcmons; the other, human beings who canatwill 
appear either as men or tigers; and among the Lhotas and Aos 
death caused by a tiger involves the relatives in a niost scrious 
social taboo, whicli is not so severe among Gäros, but it causes 
considerable pecuniary loss to the relatives of the deceased.^ 
Lushai perform a rite called Ai, by which a person can after 
his death gain control of the spirits of the men or wild animals 
killed by him in this worid, and a man who has performed the 
Ai rite of a tiger is honoured by the erection of special memorial 
posts, and on the Spike of one of thein sevcral oval-shaped pieces 
of wood are fixed to denote the number of animals killed by him. 
If this rite is not performed the ghosts of the bcasts he has slain 
will haunt him.^ When a tiger has killed a man he is fairly safe 
frommolestation, for the ghost of his victimsits onhis head, guards 
him from dangcr, and guides him on his nightly prowl for prey.^ 

If you happen to meet a tiger it is wise to be civil to him, 
not to address him by name, but to call him Gidar, ‘ jackal \ 
Jänwar, ‘ animal *, or some other euphemistic term. A famous 
tiger in Rajputana was of such a kindly nature that he would 
release his victim if he was addressed as Mama, * maternal uncle 
Nor is it safe to exult when a tiger is killed. A Shikäri or hunter 
will break off a .brauch on the wayside and say, * As thy.life 
has departed, so may the tiger die ! * but when he is killed he 
will pour a few drops of wine on his head and say, ‘ Mahäräja 1 
while you werc alive you killed only cattle, not your human 
subjccts. Now that you are dead spare us and bless us! ’ ® 
When Lhota Nägas kill a tiger, if it happens to break a spear 
the shaft must be left in the jungle or stuck in the ground under 

^ Hutton, Sema, 200 f.; id., Angami, 243 f, ; > Gait, C, R, Assam, i. 250 f.; 
Mills, 1641 

Playfair, 22 f. ® Shakespear, 78, 205 ; J.R,A.L xxx, 380f. 

^ Folk-lore, v. 296. ^ Tod, üi, 1630! 

® Cf. Frazer, G, B. * Spirits of the Com and of the Wild ii. 204 ff. 
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the quarry when it is hung up; if this is not done the owner 
will some day be killed by a tiger. Its head is cut off by a man 
who has done .all the social Gennas and is a warrior of repute, 
and the paws by a man who belongÄ to a family a member of 
wliich has been killed by a tiger; this in a sense removes the 
curse from the family.^ There is a general dislike to help in 
killing a tiger, modified, however, whcn the loss of cattle is 
severe. Gardeners in Berär will not inform against a tiger or 
leopard which may have taken refuge in their plantatioii, for 
they believe that a garden-plot ceases to produce from the 
moment one of these animals is killed there.® In Nepal an 
annual rite of propitiating tigers, known as the Bänh Jätra, 

‘ tiger feast used to be performed on the 2nd day of Bhädon 
(August-September) when dancers marked as tigers performed, 
but now this takes the form of the Gäi Jätra or ‘ cow fcstival 
Most parts of a tiger—the fangs, claws, whiskers—are potent 
as love-charms or as prophylactics against demons or the Evil 
Eye. The milk of a tiger is highly valued, and in many folk- 
tales one of the tasks imposed on the hero is to find it.'* The 
fat is valued as an ointment in cases of rheumatism and similar 
maladies, the heart and flesh are used as tonics, stimulants, or 
aphrodisiacs, and communicatc the strength and cöurage of the 
animal to those who use them, Miris in Assam believe that 
the flesh gives them strength and courage, but it is not suited to 
women as it makes them strong-minded.® In Bombay the 
flesh of tigers, leopards, and bears is taken medicinally; a 
tiger’s or leopard’s gall-bag, clavicle, fat, milk, and urinc are 
valued, and a tiger’s tooth ground to powder is administered to 
weakly children.® In the Central Provinccs the tongue is a 
powerful tonic for children, and Khatris in the Panjab keep 
a little dried tiger’s flesh which they burn near a child suffering 
from small-pox.’ When a tiger is shot the coolies must be 
carefully watched lest they steal the whiskers, claws, or rudi- 
mentary clavicles, known as Santosh, Santokh, ‘ happiness 
which are powerful amulets. It is generally believed that 
tigers get a new lobe to their livers every year, and though 
anatomists do not admit the fact, it was found that the number 

1 Mills, 66. 2 Lyall, Gaz. 61 f. » Wright, 38. 

‘ Knowles, 3. 45. 5 Dalton, 33. 6 B. G. xHi, part i, 47. 

’ Russell, T. C. üi. 564 ; Rose, Gloz$. i. 254. 
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of thc lobes varied in different animals, and was greatcst when 
other indications of age existed7 Combined with lioly grasscs 
and vermilion, the whiskers and parings of a tiger’s riaws are 
hung on the necks or upper arms of children to protect them 
from spirit dangers, and the flesh is burnt in the cowshed to 
check murrain, or in the fields to save the crops fron^ blight. 

Tigers are said to havc at the tips of their tails a horny dermal 
structurc likc a claw or nail, which peasants coraparo to *'hc 
sting of the scorpion, and it is proverbial that this may cause 
a man to lose his life. This has passed into Western folk-lore 
in the tale of the Mantichoras, Persian Marduinkhwär, based 
on the narrative of Ctesias." 

The tiger is deified, particularly by the jungle tribcs who are 
exposed to its attacks. The culture hero of the Koshti, Marätha 
weavers, is Mrikanda, who married the daughter of the Sun, 
and was the first to wcave clotli from the fibrös of the lotus plant 
to clothe the nakedness of the gods. He received as his dowry 
a giant and a tiger. The giant being disobedient Mrikanda slew 
him, and from his bones fashioned the first weaver’s loom, 
and sweepers say that the first winnowing-fan and sieve werc 
made from bones and sinews. The tiger remained obedient to 
Mrikanda, and Koshtis think that he respccts them and their 
descendants, so that if a Koshti meets a tiger in the jungle and 
mentions the namc of Mrikanda the tiger will pass by and will ; • 

not molest him. No Koshti has ever bcen kilied by a tiger, ^ 

and in return they will not kill him; at their marriages their 
Bhll or genealogist shows a picture of a tiger attached to his 
sacred scroll, which Koshtis worship, Thoy worship the Mother ; 

goddess as Sinhavählnl, ‘ she who rides a tiger and was i 

herseif a tigress.® She is '..he Väghäi Devi of Berär, to whom 
an altar was raised on the spot where a Gond woman, seized ; 

by a tiger, was rescued in some supernatural way, and the \ 

Vaghailia Kunwar, ‘ tiger prince of the Bhils, to whom fruit, 
wine, and sheep are offered.* Korkus in Hoshangabad worship i. 

Bäghdeo, whose priest is a Bhomka; 

‘ on him devolves the dangerous duty of keeping tigers out of * 

the boundaries. When a tiger visits a village the Bhomka ;; 

Sanderson, Thirleen Years among the Wild Beasts of India, 273. ä 

“ Frazer, Pausanias, v. 86 f. ® Russell, T, O. iii. 581 f. j 

* Lyall, Gax. 191 £.; Luard, Eth. Surv., art.' Bhll29. , ? 
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repairs to Bäghdeo, makes his offering to the god, and promises 
to repeat it for so many ycars on condition that the tiger does 
not reappear for that time. The tiger on his part never fails to 
fulfil the contract thus solemniy made by his lord, for he is 
pre-eminently an honourable and upright beast, pious withal, 
and not faithlcss and treacherous likc the Icopard, whom no 
compact can bind.’ 

It is averred that a Bhomka has bcen scen muttcring his incanta- 
tions ovcr two or three tigers as thcy crouched bcfore him. 
Still more mysterious was the power of anothcr who had a large 
Säj or teak trce, into which with the rccital of spells he would 
drive a naü, and the tiger would come and ratify the contract 
by scoring the bark with his paw. But he died through misplaced 
confidencc in a faithless tiger.^ Kunbis in the Central Pro* 
vinces, if a man is killed by a tiger, deify him under the name of 
Bäghobadeo.^ Tekha-rho, the tiger godling of the Angämi 
Nägas, is held responsible for the safety of people wandering in 
the jungle, and avengcs the deaths of tigers and leopards killed 
by men, if the dead animal is not prevented from tclling the 
name of the man who killed it. This is cffectcd by wedging 
open the mouth of the dead tiger with a piece of wood and putting 
its head in a stream away from the village. If the tiger tries 
to teil Tekha-rho who killed it, all the godling can hear is a 
meaningless gurgling in the water.^ 

The dog was probably the earliest animal domesticated by 
man, and hence, on the one hand, he ranks as the friendly 
companion of his owner, while he is.also regarded as a foul beast, 
the eater of corpses. In the latter dass are the Sarfimeya, the 
two brindled Vedic hounds of Yama, god of dcath ; the Räk- 
shasa demons take the forms of dogs, vultures, or owis, and fly 
about like night birds.'* In Persia the Parsis are said to have 
adopted the Musalmän view of the dog and shrink from it, 
while the original belief was that he was one of the good things 
created by Ahura Mazda.® But the Indian Parsis bring the 
dog ‘into dose association with the dead. Düring the funcral 
they perform the Sagdid, * dog seeing \ rite by bringing a dog 
to look on the face of the corpse and by laying food outside 
for dogstoeat. If a dog is not procurable, flesh-devouring birds 

^ Elliott, 5 . /?. 253 f. 2 Russell, T. C. iv. 3g. ^ Hutton, Angami, 182. 

* Macdonell. V.M. 151, 163, 173. ß Sykes, i. ro8 f. 
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should be allowed to see the corpse.^ Parsis explain that the 
Intention of the rite is that it is a symbol that the soul of the 
dead man is then given over to the god of death and his followers, 
like the dogs of Yama, or that the Intention is to destroy the 
impurity inherent in the corpse.^ Others, howevcr, adopt the 
view, repudiated by Parsis, that the display of the corpse to 
a dog is a Substitution for its being devoured by dogs, and that 
the cooked food left outside the house for them takes the place 
of the flesh of the corpse, when dogs no longer have access to 
the Towers of Silence ; others argue that the dog is supposed to 
drive away evil spirits from the corpse.^ Among some of the 
Assam tribes we meet cases of dog sacrifice. Gäros suppose 
that a dog guidös the Spirit of the dead man to Chikmang, the 
place whcre the dead abide, and a dog is killed, placed under 
the bier, and buried with the corpse; when Lhota Nägas are 
rebuilding the Bachelors’ ffall the chief warrior kills a dog by 
Splitting its skull with a single blow of his dao knife, and they 
sometimes leave the body to rot near the main post of the 
building.'* 

The classical case of devotion to a dog ia that of Yudhisthira 
in tne Mahäbhärata. When the Pändavas returned to the 
Himalaya on their way to the heaven of Indra on Mount Meru, 
Yudhisthira with his dog went alone to the gate and refused 
to enter unless his brothers and Draupadi, their common spouse, 
were admitted, When he was assured that they were already 
there, in spite of the objection of Indra he insisted that never, 
come weal or come woe, would he enter without his faithful dog. 
His Claim is allowed, but he was deceived by the god, for he 
finds there Duryodhana and his enemies, but not his brothers 
and Draupadi. 

Respect for the dog is naturally most common among the 
hunting and pastoral tribes. Bhils favour both horse and dog, 
and thdse of the Dog sept make an image of the dog in flour, 
cook it, worship it, and then eat it, possibly as a form of totem- 
istic communal sacrifice.® After a successful expedition Malers 

1 E, R. E. iv. 503. ‘ 

® Geiger, Civilüaiion of Easiern Iranians, i. 87 ; Dosabhai Framji, i, 197 ; 
E, R. E. X. 492. ® Russell, T. C. i. 300 ; B. G. ix, pari ii, 240, 

Playfair, 102, 109; Mills, 271.; 157. 

B. G. xii. 86 ; Luard, Eth, Surv,, art. * BTbll69. 
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in Bengal make a thaak-offering to Autga, godling of hunting, 
and fine any one who kills a hunting dog ; Mahärs in the 
Central Proviaces hold the dog sacred, do not swear by its 
name or injure it, and if a dog has a litter of puppies or a eat 
kittcns in his house the owner is expelled from caste and must 
pay a penalty before he' is readmitted.^ The dog, as we liave 
scen, is the companion of Bhairon,^ and Chamärs in the United 
Provinces associate it with the death god ; a black dog is pro- 
pitiated as a Jinn or evil spirit, its grave is sometinies honoured, 
its secretions are used to scare demons, and it is fed to save- 
childrcn from dog-bites and other disease ; the Janwär brauch 
of the caste worship the dog's halter and consider it an act of 
sacrilege for tying up a dog, ‘ bccause the dog is impure 
rather perhaps bccause it is sacrosanct.^ In the Central Pro¬ 
vinces an Agaria is excommunicated if he kills a dog or a cat, 
and the jurigle-living Pärdhis, who regard the dog as a fellow 
hunter, will never seil or kill a dog, and they extend this feeling 
to the wild dog [Cyon dakhunensis)^ which they will not hunt 
even if money be offered to them.“* Kois, a wild tribe on the 
Godavari, call the wild dog the Düta or messcngers of the 
Pändava brethren, will never kill it even if it attacks a favourite 
calf, and will not interfere with it if it wishes to feast on their 
cattle.® Bauris in Bengal are excluded from caste if they kill 
a heron or a dog : 

‘ in regard to dogs I was gravely informcd by some of their cldcrs 
that as they killed and ate cows and other animals,‘they thought 
it right to fix on some beast which should be as sacred to them 
as the cow is to the Brahman, and they selected the dog because 
it was a useful animal when alive and not vcry nice to eat 
whcn dead—^a neat reconciliation of the twingings of conscience 
and the cravings of appetite.’ 

On this it has been remarked that this shows that their own 
customs had become unintelligible to them, and illustrates a 
tendency to Imitate Brahmanical usages.® Ic might have been 
suggesfed that these taboos were totemistic, but there seems to 
be no evidence of this in the present Constitution of the caste. 

^ Begbie-Nelson, i. 117. 2 ^5 above. 

^ Briggs, 23, 124. ^ Russell, T, C. ii. 7, iv. 362, 377. 

^ Ind. Ant. v. 359; Thurston, T, C, iv. 56. 

* Dalton, 327 ; Risley, T. C, i. 79 f. 
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It may be remarkccl that it is part of the Brahman’s claily w .rship 
to throw rice and brcad to a dog, saying, ' I give food to the 
two dogs of Yama, that thcy may perfect me on niy way to 
his kingdom.^ 

The taboo and belief in the ‘ impurity ’ of the dog, observed 
by some classes of the peoplc, seem to bc based on the con- 
ception of it as a ‘ sacred ’ animal, tlio touch of which is a source 
of danger. Musalmäns, as a rule, observe the taboo, and exclude 
them from any place whcre a crisis is in progress, such as the 
lying-in room.^ A Dhcda scavenger who touches a dead dog, 
like a Chamär, is excluded from caste; Sonjharas iicver keep 
dogs, are defilcd from touching them, and their contact, like that 
of cats, renders food üncatable/'^ The ‘ sanctity ’ of the dog is 
shown by the fact that Bhils swear by it; Kurmis by a dog or 
pig; the Mahärs' most solemn oath is by a cat or dog, sometimes 
by a dog of black colour: Bulähis consider the dog and bcar 
‘ sacred and their stroagest oath is by one of thesc animals,^ 
On the other hand, the dog and cat are so ‘ sacred * to the 
Koläm that he does not dare to swear by either, and if he kills 
one he is expelled from caste.^ The early domcstication and 
dose association of thesc animals with man are jmobably the 
cause of these taboos. 

Besides Bhairon, Khandoba, the chief guardian goclling in the 
Deccan, is closcly connected with the dog ; in facl, he may have 
becn originally a ‘ sacred ’ dog. The attendants at his shrine, 
known as Väghyas, ‘ tigers \ try to assimilaie thcmselves to 
their lord by barking like dogs when pilgrims visit his shrine at 
jejuri in the Poona District.® The change in fecling towards 
dogs is shown by the fact that in the Vcdic period, while tha 
house or hunting dog seems to have becn respecled, in other 
cases it is held to be unfit for sacrifice, to be imcican, and it is 
driven from the altar; to cat its flesh was the last resort of 
despair and hunger ; in later days Svapäka, ‘ a cooker of dogs \ 
was a term applied to the iowest outcastes, like the Chandäla.'^ 

^ Mrs. Stevenson, Riies, 238, 2 ja'far Sharif, 22, 24, 50, 219, 

•'* B, G. ix, part i, 340 ; Russell, T. C. ii. 421, iv. 512. 

^ J. R, A. I, ix. 399 ; Russell, T. C. ii..289, iii. 301, iv. 97, 141. 

® Russell, T. C. iii. 526. 

* Grant Duff, i, Introd. liff.; xviii, part iii, 138, xxii. 142: cf 

Russell, r. C. iv. ^3 ff. 

^ Macdonell-Keith, ü. 406 ; /. J?. S. 1910, pp. 219 f. 
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The eating of dogs’ flesh is now confined to some of the Assam 
tribes. Some Angämi Nägas eat dogs, particularly at the taboo 
festival to secure good health for the coming year, which 
suggests that there was originally some magical or religious 
motive at the root of the practice ; one group of them say that 
they sacrifice and eat dogs because they are the most cunning 
of all beasts, and that it is preferred by the Evil One as a sacrifice, 
but others consider dogs’ meat to be an excellent tonic and pick- 
me-up for an invalid.^ The Sema also' regard it as a tonic, and 
in the Gäro markets scores of puppies are sold for food, but 
they are generally sacrificed before being eaten, which confirms 
the motives suggcstcd to explain the custom.^ Nägas in Manipur 
forbid only a few persons or sections of villages to eat dog, but 
no headman is allowed to touch it, and in some villages un- 
married girls may not eat dog or the flesh of any male animal^ 
Monuments erected to brave housc dogs illustrate the respect 
attached to them. At Lohäru, one of the Panjab Native States, 
there is the grave of a heroic dog, buried on the spot where he 
was killed aftcr performing noble Service, and the grave has 
become a scene of worship."^ Near Bulandshahr in the United 
Provinces are the graves of three saints and their favourite dog 
which are much respected by Musalmäns.^ The same motif 
appears in the world-widc tale of Bethgellert, of which many 
versions are current in Northern India. The tale usually runs 
that the dog was the property of a Banya or Banjära merchant 
who mortgaged hini to another as security for a debt, The new 
owner was robbed and the dog traced the stolen gopds, on which 
in gratitude he sent him back to his old master with a paper 
tied round his neck stating that the debt had been satisfied by 
hi.-; Services. When the dog returned his master upbraided him 
for deserting his post and put him to death without reading the 
paper. Hc was stricken with remorsc when he discovered the 
fidelity of the noble animal. In the Version in the Panchatantra 
the faithful animal is an ichneumon and the enemy killed by 
him a serpent.-® Two temples have been erected in the Central 

^ Hutton, Anganii, 204. ^ Id,, Sema, 104; Playfair, 50. 

3 Hodson, Nagas, 182. A. S- R. xxiii. 26. 

5 N, L N. Q. i. 118. 

® P. N. Q, iü. 85 f., 148, iv. 46, 150, 173 ; Bray, C. R. i. 63 f.; Knowles, 36, 
429 ; Somadeva, iL 90 : for other references see Frager, Pausanias, v. 421 f. 
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Provinces, and one in Käthiawär contains Images of thefaithful 
animal.^ 

The goat, froin its uncanny ways and appcarance, and its 
curious habit of shivering, attributed to somc spirit possessing 
it, is also ‘ sacrcd Käfirs in thc Hindu Kush, thc Tliugs and 
Kallans of Madras pour water down ’ts spine and into its ear 
to ensure that a goat or sheep intended for sacrifice shall indicate 
its acceptance by the deity by shaking its body and shiverlng/'^ 
In the northern plains the villagc priest leads a goat* along a 
disputed boundary, and the place whcre it shivers niarks the 
proper linc. It is thc favourite animal for sacrifice to the viilage 
godlings and to the gods who have been absorbed into Brah- 
manism from thc lower culturcs.^ An cxceptionally brutal form 
of sacrificing thc animal is found at thc templc of Ambämäi, 
the Mother goddess, in thc Sholapur District. A great fire is 
lighted at a pit near thc altar, thc Badva ofiiiciant worships it 
with an offering of turmcric and vermilion, throws a coco-nut or 
pumpkin into it, and then thc user of the templc flings a live 
kid into the flames, having previously worshipped the victim 
at his home, and others do thc same in performance of vows.® 
In the Panjab it is bclicvcd that when a goat kills a snakc it 
eats it and ruminates, aftcr which it spits out a Manka or bead 
possessing magical powers. When applied to a snakc-bitc it 
absorbs the venom and swclls ; if it is then put in some milk 
the poison drops out of it like blood and the patient is cured ; 
if it is not put in milk it will burst in pieces.® A common 
remedy to eure disease of the spieen is to takc that of a he-goat, 
if the patient be a male, of a she-goat for a femalc this is 
rubbed on the region of the patient’s spieen seven timcs*on a 
Sunday or Tuesday, pierced with acacia thorns, and hung on 
a tree ; as the goat’s spieen dries up, that of the patient is 
reduced. 

Devotion to thc cow is a predominant feature in Hinduism, 
and in spite of the spread of modern ideas it shows little signs 
of disappearing, From time to ""ime at Hindu sacrcd places 
and even in ordinary baV.ars when populär excitement is 

^ Russell, C, ii. 189 f. ; jB. G. viii. 041 f. ^ See Kipling, 87 ff, 

^ Robertson, 423 ; Thornton, 68 i, ; Thurston, T. C. iii. 87 : ci Frazer, 
G, B, ’ The Magic Arti. 384 f. 

* p. it)4 abüve. * B. C, xx. 444. 
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The eating of dogs* flesh is now confined to some of tb^ 
tribes. Some Angämi Nägas eat dogs, particularly at "taboo 
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suggests that there was originally some magical or f^^^gious 
motive at the root of the practice ; one group of thom that 

they sacrifice and eat dogs because they are the most 
of all beasts^ and that it is preferred by the Evil One as a 
but others consider dogs’ meat to be an excellent tonic pick- 

me-up for an invalid.^ The Sema also'regard it as a and 

in the Gäro markets scores of puppies are seid for but 
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the motives suggested to explain the custom.^ Nägas in IVl^iiipur 
forbid only a few persons or sections of villages to eat but 

no headman is allowed to touch it, and in some villag'^^s un- 
married girls may not eat dog or the flesh of any male 
Monuments erected to brave house dogs illustrate the i*^spect 
attached'to them. At Lohäru, one of the Panjab Native States, 
there is the grave of a heroic dog, buried on the spot he 

was killed after performing noble Service, and the gra^^e has 
become a scene of worship.'^ Near Bulandshahr in the ^bJnited 
Provinces are the graves of three saints and their favourite dog 
which are much respected by Musalmäns.^ The sanie motif 
appears in the world-wide tale of Bethgellert, of which rnany 
versions are current in Northern India. The tale usually runs 
that the dog was the property of a Banya or Banjära merchLant 
who mortgaged him to another as security for a debt. Tl^e- new 
owner was robbed and the dog traced the stolen gopds, on w^hich 
in gratitude he sent him back to his old master with a paper 
tied round his neck stating that the debt had been satisfiod by 
his Services. When the dog returned his master upbraided him 
for deserting his post and put him to death wdthout readirig the 
paper. He was stricken with remorse when he discovei ed the 
fidelity of the noble animal. In the Version in the PanchatSLntra 
the faithful animal is an ichneumon and the enemy killod by 
him a serpent.® Two temples have been erected in the Central 
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Provinces, and one in Käthiawär contains Images of thefaithful 
animai.^ 

The goat, from its uncanny ways and appcarancc, and its 
curious habit of shivering, attributed to some spirit possessing 
it, is also ‘ sacred Käfirs in thc Hindu Kush, thc Thugs and 
Kallans of Madras pour water down ’ts spine and into its ear 
to ensurc that a goat or shcep intended for sacrifice shall indicatc 
its acceptance by the deity by shaking its body and shivering.^ 
In the northcrn plains the village priest leads a goat' along a 
disputed boundary, and the place whcrc it shivers inarks the 
proper linc. It is the favouritc animal for sacrifice to the village 
godlings and to thc gods who havc becn absorbed into Brah- 
manism from the lower culturcs.^ An cxceptionally brutal form 
of sacrificing the animal is found at thc templc of Ambämäi, 
the Mother goddess, in thc Sholapur District. A great fire is 
lighted at a pit near the altar, thc Badva officiant worships it 
with an offering of turracric and vermilion, throws a coco-nut or 
pumpkin into it, and then the uscr of the temple flings a live 
kid into the flames, having previously worshipped the victim 
at his home, and others do thc same in performance of vows.^ 
In the Panjab it is believed that when a goat kills a snake it 
eats it and ruminates, after which it spits out a Manka or bead 
possessing magical powers. When applied to a snake-bitc it 
absorbs the venom and swclls ; if it is then put in somc milk 
the poison drops out of it likc blood and the patient is cured; 
if it is not put in milk it will burst in pieces.^ A common 
remedy to eure disease of the spieen is to take that of a hc-goat, 
if the patient be a male, of a shc-goat for a femalc this is 
rubbed on the region of thc patient’s spieen seven times*on a 
Sunday or Tuesday, pierced with acacia thorns, and hung on 
a tree ; as the goat's spieen dries up, that of thc patient is 
reduced. 

Devotion to the cow is a predominant feature in Hinduism, 
and in spite of the spread of modern ideas it shows little signs 
of disappearing. P>om time to 4me at Hindu sacred places 
and even in ordinary bakars when populär excitement is 

1 Russell, T. C. ii, iSy f. ; B. G, viii. 641 f. ^ See Kipling, 87 ff, 

3 Robertson, 423; Thornton, 681 .; Thurston, T. C. iü. 87: cf. Frazer, 
G. B, ' The Magic Art \ i. 384 f. 
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aroused by the preaching of some fanatic, the slaughtcr of a 
cow drivcs the populacc into a state of frenzy. Soine thirty 
years ago a dangcrous agitatiou arosc in the castern Districts of 
the United Provinces and in Bihär to prohibit cow-slaughter, 
and trouble has from time to time arisen between Hindus and 
Musalmäns over the sacrificc of cows by the latter at the festival 
of the Bagar ‘Id or ‘Idu-z-zoha.^ In British India the Govern¬ 
ment is faced with the difficulty that prohibition of cow- 
slaughtcr would deprive the Christians, Musalmäns, and lower 
Hindu castes of an important source of food supply. But in 
some Native States, like Nepal, Rajputana, and KaslimTr, it is 
prohibited, and in the casc of Cutch we assented by treaty to 
its prohibition, while in other cases cessions of territory have 
been offered on condition that it was forbidden/^ 

The veneration of the cow begins with its domcstication in 
the pastoral stage, and therc is some force in the explanation 
that it is based on its value as a producer of milk and of the ox 
as a plough animal. The use of its five products in public and 
domestic rites gained for it the Support of Brahmans. The 
animal was held ‘ sacred * from early times, and furtlier evidciu^e 
of this may be traced in the taboo 011 the use^of milk by tribes 
like the Shin Dards of Kaslimir, some of the Assam tribes, 
and Kols and Hos. But in ancient times the cow was sacrificed 
and beef was eaten/^ The rite of rebirth through the ci>w as 
a mcans of securing purification is more common in Southern 
than in Northern India. One of the Tanjorc chiefs wms advised, 
as a mcans of freeing himsdf from the guilt of betraying Madura, 
to be born again by passing through a cow madc of bronze. 
The wdfe of the Brahman Guru rcceived him at the exit in her 
arms, rocked him 011 her knees, laid him on her breast, while 
he tried to cry like a baby.^ A similar rite was performed, 
known as Dikshamyeshti, ‘ consecration, initiation \ when a 
man leaves his native coimtry in quest of a new land, and 
was, as it werc,- reborn, all the processes of birth being repre- 
sented; for instance, he was wrapped in a cloth as if in the 

^ Ja'far Sharif, 214 ff. 

^ Crooke, ‘ The Veneration of the Cow in India Folk-love, xxiii. 275 fi. 

® Macdonell-Keith, i. 233, ii. 145 ff.; Rajendralala Mitra, ^ 354 fl. 

^ Thurston, Notes, 271!.; Gait, Fist, Assam, 351 ; Manucci, iii. 2741.: 
cf. Frazer, G. B, * Taboo and Perils ol t iie Soul113. 
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womb.^ When. a Korku in the Central Provinces commits a 
grievous offence against tribal usage he is placed inside a large 
qarthen pot which is sealed up, and when taken out he is 
said to be born again from his mother’s wbmb. He is then 
buried in sand and comes out as a new incarnation from the 
earth; he is placed in a grass hut which is set on fire; he is 
immersed in water, the tuft is cut from his scalplock, he is 
fined two and a half rupees, and thus purificd.^ 

In the orthodox ritual, after a death it is customary to give 
away a cow, known as Vaitaram-dhenu, because it secures his 
passage, as he holds on to its tail, over the Vaitarani, now 
identified with the Baitarani in Keonjhar State, Orissa, ‘ the 
river to be crossed \ which the soul must pass on its way to 
Deathland.^ The worship of the cow is part of many Hindu 
rites. At the Sräddha or mind-rite of the dead grass is pre- 
sented to her, earth touched by her fcct is used for the sick 
man’s bath, at alms-giving she is offered swcctmcats and her 
forehead is marked with saffron; pious women bow bcforc her 
on the 4th of the dark fortnight of Sä van (July~August), and in 
Bhädon (August-September) she is carried with her calf in 
proccssion.“^ As we have seen, the marriage of a bull and heifer 
is part of the funeral rites. 

The bull as the type of courage, strength, and virility becamc 
in the form of Nandi associated with Siva, a god of fertility. 
Basava, Vrishabha, ‘ the bull ’, was the traditional founder 
of the Lingäyat scct, a movement opposed to Brahmanism, in 
the Deccan, and he is said to have been an incarnation of Nandi, 
sent to earth to revive the declining Saiva worship.® 

The ox is venerated at the Akhtij festival, the beginning of 
the ploughing season, painted, decorated, and presented with 
special food. The bulks holy day is the Bol Chauth, 4th of the 
dark fortnight of Sävan, when women fast tili they have offered 
sandalwood and flowers to a white cow and red b II, and have 

^ Ktinte, 529 f.; R. VV. Frazer, 79 f.; Haug, Aitaveya Brahmana, 8. 

^ Russell, T. C. üi. 568, 

^ Colebrooke, iii ; I. G. I. vi. 218f.; Mrs. Stevenson, JRites, 141, 
161 f. 

^ Mrs. Stevenson, Rites, 161, 214, 273, 311 Ä.; R. G. ix, part i, 372 ü, 

® B, G. i, part ii, 478 ; Enthoven, T. C. ii. 348 ; Crooke, * Bull-baiting, 
Bull«racing, Biill-fights Fo(h4ore, xxviii. 141! 
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walked five times round them.^ Banjäras lead a sick man to 
their sacred bullock, known as Hatädiya, ^ that which it is an 
extra sin to slay *, devoted to their godling Bälaji. No load 
is ever laid on his back, he is decorated with silken Streamers and 
cowry Shells, he moves at the head of the convoy, and when he 
is tired the place where he lies down is the halting-place for the 
day ; they make vows at his feet when trouble overtakes them, 
and trust to him for the eure of illness of men or cattle.^ 

The buffalo, from its black colour, brutish appearance, and 
dangerous temper, is naturally the type of death and the 
‘ vehicle ’ of Yama, a belief which has apparently been borrowed 
from the Hindus by one of the Näga tribes, who think that 
the living should provide a buffalo for the funeral feast, so that 
by its aid the ghost may force the mighty doors of the other 
world.^ Devi has gained the title of Mahishamardini, ‘ de- 
stroyer of the buffalo or death demon Mahishäsura, who has 
given the name to Mysore, and the buffalo is a victim often 
sacrificed to the Mother goddesses. It is believed that Bhainsä- 
siira, the modern form of Mahishäsura, lives in the fields; he is 
worshipped when the rice is turning into car, and if the farmer 
. thinks he is likely to be malevolent he offers a pig to him. When 
the stapding corn is beaten down by the wind they supposc that 
Bhainsäsura has been trampling it. He steals the cut corn 
lying in the fields, and if he does not get his share he is heard 
crying that his Provision for the year has been lost.^ Pious 
Hindus should not keep a buffalo for carting or ploughing, 
because it is associated with Yama; but the Basdeva wandering 
beggars in the Deccan specially venerate it because they make 
their living from these animals, and money cannot induce them 
to provide a calf to be used as a bait for a tiger.® 

The black buck or Indian antelope {Cewi capra) was the holy 
animal .of the Indo-Aryans. Äryavarta, the Holy Land, being 
defined as that in which it roamed, the liidc became a Symbol 
of Brahmanical worship and culture, on it Brahmans sit during 
worship, and it was the dress of the ancient students; after 

1 B, G. ix, part i, 374 f. 2 Crooke, T. C. i. 156. 

® See Smith, H. F. A., plate Ixviii, p. 336 ; Hodson, Nagas, 160. 

* Russell, T.C, iv. 86; for the Com Spint in buffalo form, Frazer, G. B. 

* Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild i. 289. 

® Russell, T. C. ii. 207. 
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the thread-girding or Initiation rite a whole skin of an antelope 
should be given to the boy, but now only a ämall piece is hung 
round his neck7 

A distinction is drawn between the wild and the domcstic 
pig, the latter an impure animal, the former pure, ceremonially 
hunted by Räjputs as representing Gauri, Devi the Mother 
goddess in her benign form, and the flcsh is sacramcntally 
eaten.^ Buddha died, not from a surfeit of pork from a village 
pig, nor of mushrooms, but of the dried flesh or titbits of a wild 
boar which as a Kshatriya he was allowed to eat.'^ The boar 
was ‘ sacred to the Semites ’ probably becausc it was a pre- 
Semitic sacrificial animal, and among modern high-caste Hindus 
the taboo has been reinforced by its habit of foul feeding and its 
use for food and sacrifice by the menial castes.^ In Ajmer it 
is believed that a man who kills a wild boar dies immediately; 
one section of Bhils take their name from it, never kill or cat it, 
and worship its effigy at marriage ; Korkus worship the pig, 
and Kurmis take oaths by it.^ 

The elephant is a wise, ‘ sacred ’ animal, and Ganesa or 
Ganpati, god of enterprise, wears an elephant^s head, that is, 
he was originally an elephant. Each of the eight Lokapälas, or 
guardians of the quarters of the world, has his own elephant, that 
of Indra, Airävata, ‘ posscssed of or proceeding from water \ 
being best known, and from them all the elephants in the world 
are said to have sprung,® Elephant figures are a favourite form 
of decoration, and somc of those on sacred buildings possessed 
magical powers, like those on the Ajanta caves which used to utter 
a great cry and cause the earth to quake,’ Kandhs conceived 
the Earth Mother in elephant form, a human victim was fastened 
to the proboscis of a wooden elephant, and as hc was whirled 
round the crowd used to cut pieces of flesh from his body as 
long as life remained ; the only surviving cxample is now in the 

^ Manu, Law$, ii. 23, 42 ; Saiapatha Bfähmana, S. B, E. xii. 23, xH. 315 ; 
Mrs, Stevenson, JRiies, 40, 93, 104, 215. 

2 Tod, i. Sof., ü. 661, iii. 1381. 

^ Kern, 42 f.; J.R,A, S. 1906, p. 658 note, 881; Rhys Davids, Buddkism, 
80. 

4 R. Smith, 153, 448 ; Russell, T. C.* iv. 8 ; E. R. E, x. 487. 

^ A. S. R, vi. 137 ; Luard, Eth, Suyv., art. ' Bhil 96 ; Russell, T. C. iii. 
553, iv. 97. 

® Ain4-Akbari, i. 121. 


’ Beal, Si-yu-hi, ii. 259. 
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Madras Museum.^ The elcphant is said to possess in his forehead 
the Kunjaramani or Gajaa akta, a pearl which possesses magical 
powers ; the animal selects the heir to a kingdom by lifting him 
with his trunk; it is the countcrpart of the Horse of Troy 
from which armed warriors comc and surprise a Raja ; it can 
fly tlirough the air.^ The hair of an elephant’s tail is in high 
repute as an amulet, and little childrcn, whcri an elephant 
passes through a village, pat the dust whcre its feet have rested 
and sing, * Give us a hair, Elcphant, likc a sword of gold ! ’ 

In the Fatehpur District, United Provinccs, therc is a 
stone elephant. It is said that the famous Jaichand, Raja of 
Kanauj, offered to the Rishi Paräsara as many villages as an 
elephant could walk round. It traversed an enormous area, 
and finally sat down at this place, where it was turned 
into stone. 

The cat, as a houschold animal, generally enjoys a good 
reputation. The Prophet said, ‘ Cats are not impure, they keep 
watchroundus’, but as they arebelieved to possess magical powers 
they are suspect by Indo-Musalmäns, and are not allowcd to 
enter the delivery room, to approach a boy after circumcision 
or a Spirit medium, and their blood is used in Black Magic.^ 
Hindus generally consider a cat pure, and its touch does not defile 
a Brahman, even after he has bathed and is doing worship, for, 
as they say, since it eats with its eyes closed, it cannot bear witness 
to his good or bad deeds at the Last Day; but witches are apt 
to take the form of cats; its düng scares evil spirits, and if 
four persons are sitting on a bed and a cat passes under it, one 
of them is safe to be possessed by a demon.^ A Jät in the 
Central Provinces who kills a cat is dealt with as severely as 
if he killcd a cow or squirrel, but to slay a dog involves no sin, 
and if a Mal in Bengal kills a cat he must give a little salt to 
every child in the village.® Killing a cat is a serious sin for a 
Brahman, for once upon a time Siva-Mahädeva and Pärvati were 
gambling and when Pärvati was losing she called her son 
Ganesa, who made his rat disturb the dice in her favour with its 
tail Mahädeva was wroth and sent for his cat-faced demon to kill 

^ J. Campbell, 51; Thurston, l^oies, 511, 514 f. 

2 Somadeva, i. 73, 177, ii. 102, 328; Hartland, Ritual and Belief, 303 ff.J 
Templc-Steel, 426. 2 ja'far Sharif, 24, 50. 217, 266. 

^ B. G. ix, part i, 377. & Russell, T. C. iii. 237 Dalton, 269. 
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the rat, because he was afraid lest Ganesa should take his 
revenge. But Mahädcva promised immunity to the demon and 
all his descendants, so no onc dares to kill a cat.^ It is reported 
from Bengal that some fifty years ago a mock marriage of a 
dancing girl with a cat was cclcbratcd.^ To settle a dispute 
Nägas in Manipur put a live cat in a baskct whicli each party 
seizes, and at a signal a third man hacks the cat in two, and the 
dispntants cut it up with their swords, taking care that the 
weapons are stained with the blood. This is said to be a sort 
of treaty or peace-making, in which the slaughter of the cat 
binds them by a kind of covenant; the cat is the only animal 
which they bury, they may not cat it because the man who 
dares to do so loses his power of Speech, and to take a false 
oath over a cat brings sudden death or misfortune,^ 

The rat is the companion of Ganesa, in part a deificd elcphant, 
in part a rat, the latter propitiated for the preservation of the 
corn, as a hint to other members of the species to abstain from 
mischief as they are under divine control,^ The lower castes 
in Bombay think it unlucky to call a rat-by its nanie and speak 
of it euphcmistically as Undir Mama, ‘ rat matcrnal uncle '; 
it is a sin to kill a rat; whcn they give trouble in a liousc women 
vow to give them sweetmcats if they ceasc to annoy, and 
this has generally the dcsircd cffcct; rats are fed at the Ganesa 
Chaturthi festival already described.® In a chapel at Lhasa 

* tarne micc ran unmolested over the floor fccding on the cake 
and grain offerings, under the altar and amongst the dress of 
the images, and up and down the.bodies of the monks who were 
chanting the litany, and were said to be transmigrated nuns and 
monks; these attendants, however, of the disease-giving 
goddess, it secms 'to me, may represent the mouse which is 
constantly figured with Smintheus Apollo when he showered 
the darts of pestilence among the Greeks, and which has bcen 
regarded by some as a diffusive agent of the plague 

Articles, such as clothes, gnawed by mice and rats, are unlucky, 
and the Indian story of the plpughshare gnawed by rats has 

^ JV, I. N, Q. iv. 112 : cf. Temple, Legends, i. 48. 

^ O'Maliey, C. R, i. 325. ^ Hoclson, Nagas, iit. 

* Cf. Frazer, G, B. ‘ Spirits of the Com and of the Wild \ ii. 282 ; E. R. E» 

vi. 404. ® Campbell, Noi.^s, 267 ; p. 37 above. 

® Waddell, Lhasa, 370!.; Stein, Sand-bufied Ruins of Khotan, 180: cf, 
Frazer, G, B. * Spirits of the Com and of the Wild ii. 282 f. 
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remarkable parallels in classical literature.^ At the shrine of 
Shäh Daula in the Gujarät District, Panjab, a number of 
remarkable microcephalous idiots, known as the ‘ Rats ’ of the 
saint, may be seen.^ 

The pretty little palm squirrel [Sciurus palmarum), one of 
the best-known Indian mammals because it frequents verandahs 
of houses, is called the Bhagat or Saint ,of Räma, because when 
the demi-god was building the bridge across the strait to Lanka 
or Ceylon, the squirrel helped him by shaking dust frora his tail. 
This so pleased Räma that he stroked its back and formed the 
black Stripes which he bears to this day. If any one kills a 
squirrel he can he purged from the sin only by making an 
image of the beast in gold and presenting it to a Brahman. 
Even the menial tribes, who eat almost any animal, will not 
touch the squirrel. The respect for it has been attributed to 
totemism, but its house-haunting instincts are probably sufficient 
to account for it. 

The bear, from his semi-human ways and the horrid scream 
it Utters when wounded, is ‘ sacred a scarer of disease, sickly 
children are taken for a ride on its back, and its hair -is worn 
round their necks. The seeds of the umbrella-bearing palm, 
known as Bajarbattu, already mentioned, are used as amulets and 
gain additional power if they are put first into a bear’s mouth.® 
It has been suggested that Rikhmun, the godling of the Bengal 
Bhuiyas, has taken his name from Rikshmuni, ‘ bear saint 
but this is doubtful.* As the bear is semi-human, Uriyas believe 
that the souls of their ancestors inhabit bears and will not kill 
them; Balähis of the Central Provinces consider an oath 
by a bear binding.® The Baloch object to speak freely about 
the black bear which appears as a lovely woman at night and 
hugs the unwary to death, but by day it is nothing but a bear.® 
Jämbavat, king of the bears, helped Hanumän, the ape godling, 
in his campaign with Räma to recover Sitä. The tale of his 
gern, the Syamantaka, has been told elsewhere.’ 


^ Jätaka, i. 215, ü. 127. 

p. 574f.: P- N. Q. ii. 27, iii. 

27 ff.; N. I, N. Q, V, ; Manucci, i. 117, 119, 

I part i, 378. ^ Risley, T. C. i. 112. 

® Rice, 42 ; Russell, T, C. ii, 107. 

« Folk-lore. xiii. 365. J Vühnu Pufäna. 425 ff,; p. 174 above. 
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The jackal and hyena are uncanny because they howl at 
night and devour corpses. The jackal pack is supposcd to howl 
only at each watch of the night, when the leader cries, ‘ I" am 
King of Delhi,’ thrice, and his comrades say, ‘ Ho ! ho ! ho ! 
Yes ! of course you are.’ In the folk-tales the jackal takes the 
place of the fox in European tradition as the cunning animal,^ 
Badhaks and other prcdatory cla'sses pay much heed to omens 
from the cry of a night-wanderer like the jackal, and there is 
some reason for holding that eating of its flesh is part of the rite 
by which Outsiders are admitted into the community.^ From 
ancient times the blood of the hyena was held in repute in folk- 
medicine.® 

T-he hare is an uncanny animal in the lower culture, possibly 
owing to the prominence of its eyes. It is associated with the 
spots in the moon.* Sweepers will not eat its flesh because it 
is said to have suckled their saint, Läl Beg, and ShI'a Musalmäns 
will not touch it because the blood, a forbidden food, cannot, 
they think, bc separated from its flesh.® Panjabis keep hare’s 
blood coagulated on a piece of cotton, and because it is a speedy 
animal use it as a medicine, especially for the eure of lits.® 
A Kunbi boy in the Deccan when he is ten or twelve years old 
is, possibly for the bamc reason, branded on one or both hands 
as an initiation to the work of a cowherd, the branding being 
done by placing burning pellets of hare’s düng on his wrists.’ 

Among birds the common black crow is uncanny because 
portions of the Pinda or balls offered at the funeral rites are 
thrown to crows, and if they eat them the spirits of the dead 
are supposcd to bc satisfied. It has been suggested that this 
belief is due to the widespread theory that the crow lives a 
thousand years, truly ‘ many-wintered ’, and never dies of 
disease but as the result of accident or violence.® But thfe 
funereal appcarance of the bifd, and its habit of frequenting 
houses, burial^places, and cremation grouads are probably at 
the root of the matter, and suggest its identification with the 
spirits of the dead. A tali’^is told of a wicked hunter who was 
killed by a tiger and his spirit became a raalevolcnt' Bhüt, until 
a crow picked up one of his bones and dropped it in the Ganges, 

1 Somadeva, ii. 28. * Russell, T. C. ii. 59. 3 ßana, 230.. 

* p. 38 above. ® Macauliffc, v. 152 ; Crooke, Ti C. i. 272. 

* P. N. Q. ii. 43. ’ Enthoven, T. C, ü. 293. ® Russell, T, C, iv. 37. 
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when the sinner was caught up in a chariot to heaven.^ Another 
Story teils that crows were once white, but Raja Chänakya 
induced them to go to Yaha and ascertain his plans about the 
Raja’s Soul. They advised him to sail down the Narbada in 
a boat with black sails, and when these became white he might 
be assured that he had reached Suklatirtha, ‘ the bright place of 
pilgrimage in the Broach District, where he would obtain 
redemption. So he was saved, but Yama was so wroth at his 
escape that he passed all his sins on to the crow, and they have 
been black ever since.^ It is believed that a crow has only one 
eye which he shifts from one socket to another as he finds it 
convenient, and so unlucky is the bird that if a woman drops 
a handkerchief and a crow carries it off, if she recovers it she will 
never use it again but gives it to a beggar.^ Crows, again, 
grow weak at each of the three watches of the night and then 
eat a lamp-wick as a tonic.^ As crows are so long-lived, it is 
only natural that their brains are a specific against old age. 
If a woman whose husband is absent says ‘ Shoo P to a crow 
which has alighted in her yard, and if it flies away at once, 
it is a sure sign that her husband will soon return. Every one 
knows that the cawing of a crow announces the coming of a guest, 
and burglars carry aböut with them a stick out of a crow’s nest 
and a piece of charcoal, a form of sympathetic magic, to help 
thehi to Work in the dark. 

The owl, a bird of night, is associated with the goblins of 
burial and cremation grounds. On the North-West Frontier 
it is believed that the owl, the fox, the bcar, and in particular 
the monkey, are the abodes of the spirits of the dead, and are 
therefore unlucky.® Lohär blacksmiths in the Central Provinces 
believe that if the bones of an owl are given to a man to eat 
he becomes an idiot—another piece of sympathetic magic,® 
You should never call a man by his name when an owl is within 
hearing, as it will go on repeating the name, and the person who 
bears it will surely die. An owl’s heart is a useful love-charm ; 
if an owl hoots oh the roof of a house it will soon bccome a ruin. 
Every owl has a bone which possesses the property of making 

^ Monier-Williams, 300; Atldnson, ii. 329 ; and a tale of the same type 
in Tod, ii. 1016 f. note. 

2 5 . (?. ii. 568. 3 jv. 7.^,0. i, 15, 

* Jiiaka, i. 113. ® Latimer, C. R. i. 93. ® Kussell, T. C, iv. 125. 
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others subservient to him who owns it, and if you caii keep an 
owl awake for two days and a night it will teil you where the 
bone is to be found. If you put an owl in a room, go in nakcd, 
shut the door, and feed the bird with meat all night, you will 
acquire magical powers. In Gujarät, if a man takes seven cotton 
threads, goes to a place where owls arc hooting, strips himself 
nakcd, ties a knot in the threads at every hoot, and fastens the 
thread round the right arm of a patient suffering from fever, 
the disease will leave him.^ 

The domestic fowl is an impure bird because it eats almost 
anything, and Kunbis in the Deccan require a man who has been 
touched by one of them to purify himself by bathing, or at least 
by sprinkling his head with water mixed with cow-dung.“ 
In sacrificing a fowl regard must be paid to the deity to whorn 
it is offcred. A black chicken is offered to the chthonic powers. 
FowlSjfrom theirhabit of wanderingabout thehouse, areoccupied 
by the Spirits of the dcad, and according to a legend in the 
Mahäbhärata they sprang from the blood of Vritra, the demon 
of drought. Parsis think that the crowing cock at daybreak 
scares evil spirits, so tlicy refuse to kill or eat the bird after it 
has begun to crow, and when a cock or a parrot dies its body is 
wrapped in a Sudra or sacred sheet, a sacred tliread is wound 
round it, and it is carcfully buried.^ 

The Kapota or dove is ' sacred ’ and therefore occasionally 
uncanny, as in the Veda, where it is the messenger of Nirriti or 
Yama, spirit and god of death.^ It scems possiblc that the 
Minoan dovc-cult inay have passed to the Semites, wlio connect 
it with the Muharram mourning festival, and it was sacred to 
Ah'Uzza, the* ancient Mcccan idol, the counterpart of the 
Phocnician Astarte.^ In India it is the sacred bird of Siva, fed 
at his temples and providcd with food at the public Offices in 
Rajputana, wliilc Miisalmäns connect it with the cult of Sakhi 
Sarwar. Kheshgi Pathans in the Panjab will not kill pigeons, 
and call them Sayyid or ‘ lord ’ of birds. Many of the lower 
castes in Northern India hang up images of parrots on the 

^ Campbell, Notes, 59. ^ Entlioven, C. ii, 314. 

® B, G, ix, part ii, 220. 

Schräder, 353 ; Macdonell-Keith, i. 137; Macdoiiell, F. M. 172, 

^ Farnell, Greece and Babylon, 72 f.; Barton, 236 ; R. Smith, Kinship, 
iQüf.; Ja'far Sharif, 165 ; Frazer, Pausanias, iv. 149 f. 
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marriage shcd; and after a Käyasth or writer’s marriage in 
Gujarät a Brahman brings two white doves to the bride’s house, 
tied together with a red string round their necks. Bride and 
bridegroom oil and smootli their feathers, mark their brows 
with vermilion and grains of rice, the birds being returned to their 
öwner, who is usually a Musalmän, after the rite is done.^ 
Gowäri cowhcrds in the Central Provinces revere the Haryal 
or green pigeon; they say that it calls as a herdsman does to 
bis cows, that it is their kinsman, and refusc to kill it because 
their cows go td a tree whcre it is cooing. Once, like the sacred 
gcese of Rome, it warned the cows when a thief was coming 
to drive them away.^ 

The Brahmani duck, the ruddy sheldrake, from its solitary 
habits has become.thc typic of the devoted rccluse, and Buddhists 
represented the Sangha or members of the congregation by 
ahne of Ihcsc birds carved on the capitals of the Asoka pillars 
and other buildings'; it is also a Symbol of conjugal fidclity, 
and like lovers during the night tlicy call to cach other sadly 
across the sand-flats of the great rivers.^ 

Many other birds are more or less revercnccd. The sparrow is 
the type of amorousness, and at weddings of the mercantile 
castes a triangle holding m-ud figures of sparrows or parrots is 
hung over the bride’s door. The blue jay is an auspicious bird 
among Räjputs, and the cult of it forms part of the rites at the 
Dasahra fcstival.^ Käthis in Gujarät feed plovers instcad of 
crows at the funcreal rites and have a friendly fceling towards 
them.^ The Koil or ‘ brain-fever bird the black cuckoo, is 
worshipped by women in the rainy season to cnsurc wedded 
happiness and long lives for their husbands and childrcn.^ The 
peacock is the bird of Kärttikiya, god of war, and was adopted 
by the Mauryas and Guptas as an cmblem on their coinage.^ 
It is held sacred by Jäts and Ahirs, protccted in their villages, 
and sportsmen who shot them liavc been attacked, Its sanctity 
among royal houscs was due to the belief that any one who ate 

\ B, G. ix, part i, 63. 2 Russell, T, C iii. 163. 

^ Waddell, Buddhism, 200 note; Fergusson-Burgess, 323; J.JR.A,S, 
1909, pp. 10571: compare the legend in China and Japan, Niirongi, ii. 235 ; 
Gray, China, i. .193. 

^ FoJk'lore, xxv. 56 f, ^ B. G. ix, part i, 257. 

’ Grümvcdel, 70 ; /. Jt A. S. xxi. 21 ; B. G, i, part i, 135. 
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its head became a Raja, and those who eat its flesh become 
young and immortal, living as long as gold because the bird's 
colour is golden.^ In another famous Buddhist story the 
princess selects the pcacock as her husband, but he is so elated 
that he dances in unseemly fashion and so, like Hippoclides, 
loses bis bride.^ Peacock’s feathers are carried by Jain mendi- 
cants, and the Värlis, a forest tribe, fix them in a brass pot, 
dance round them, and represent Hirva, their household godling, 
by a bunch of feathers,^ In this connexion we may mention 
the worship of Malak Täüs, the name of which is popularly 
dcrived from Persian täüs^ ‘ a peacock *, but may possibly be 
referred to Tammuz, an object of worship among the Yezidis 
of Asia Minor.^ .Among the Kandhs the Earth Mother was 
represented by a peacock.^ Wizards in the Central Provinces 
seil the skin of a species of Buccros, known as Dhanchirya, 

‘ bird of wealth which are hung on houses to bring prosperity, 
and its thigh bones are fixed on the wrists of children to protect 
them from demons.® The Hudhud or hoopoe appears in Musal- 
män tradition as the bird that found water for Solomon when he 
returncd from his pilgrimage to Mecca, and helped him to 
discover Bilgis, Queen of Sheba; in a Hindu tale a prince flew 
away in bird form with his sister’s lute, and she cursed him that 
he should become a golden-crested bird and remain in that state 
tili he feil into a well and did some Service in return to the 
kindly man who rescued him.'^ The woodpccker, too, wears 
a royal crest because it was a Raja in a former birth. 

Young kites, it is supposed, do not open their eyes tili they are 
shown a piece of gold, and they have good sight, Children with 
weak eyes are cured by an application of antimony mixed with 
the yoke of a kitc’s egg ; when swecpers suffer from rheumatism- 
they kill a kite on a Thursday, cut up its bones and wear them 
over the affectcd joint so as to rcgain the swiftness of the bird.® 
A sub-caste of Khatris in the Panjab worship the kite because 
when all their men died from plague and the race was nearly 

^ Jätaka, ii. 25. ^ Ihid, i. 84 ; Herodotus, vi. 129. 

B, G. xiii, part i, 188. 

Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, 47 f.; Man, i. 145 ff.; E. R. E. xii. 831 ; 
J. R. A. I. xli. 200&,; J. R. A. S, 1921, p, 515. 

^ J. Campbell, 54 ; Thurston, Notes, 511. ® Hislop, 6. 
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extinct, a kite with its wings sheltered a boy, the last of bis line 
and son of a pregnant woman who escaped—a tale told of many 
castes, merely indicating a flaw in the pedigree.^ 

The partridge, it is said, sprang from the skull of the son of 
Tvastri, architcct of the gods, as he was drinking the Soma, 
and the holy liquid gave its colour, brown, to the bird. Whch 
Raja Nala, undcr the malignqnt influence of Sani or Saturn, 
lost all his wcalth and was starving he managed to catch a black 
partridge, but his ill luck again prevailed, and as he was cooking 
it the bird flew away, but the black marks wherc its feathers 
were charred remain to this day. Musalmäns say that it cries, 
‘ Subhän teri qudrat 1 ’ ‘ Great is the power of the Almighty ! ’ 
because it escaped from the fire. 

The parrot is the marriage bird of many low castes, who 
hang in the marriage shed images of parrots fashioned from the 
wood of the Semal or cotton tree [Bombax malabaricum). At 
the Diväli or lamp festival in the Central Provinces women of 
the Ahlr or shepherd castc make a clay Image of a parrot, and 
fix it on a pole round which they sing and dance and receive 
presents at every house. It has been suggested that their object 
is to propitiate the bird, representing the spirit of the forest, 
or because it is most destructive to the crops.^ In the folk-tales, 
as in the Tota Kahäni, ‘ the tale of the parrot ’, the bird 
describes the misdoings of the wifü to her husband ; it is a Icarncd 
bird and knows the four Vedas, and when a child is slow in 
learning to speak they give it a grain of rice dropped by this 
chattering bird. 

Birds’ eggs are often used in magic and divination,® and those 
of the ostrich or bustard are often hung in mosques, partly as 
rarities, partly as protectives.^ 

Crocodiles, both the Magar or snub-nosed, and in Icss degree the 
Ghariyäl or long-nosed variety, are dreaded from their habit 
of attacking men and animals. The Makara, a marine monster, 
half crocodilc, half shark, represents the sign Capricornus in 
the Hindu zodiac; it is the ‘ vehicle ’ of Varuna, god of the 
ocean, its figure is borne on the banner of Kämadeva, god of love, 
and river goddesses, like Ganga, are represented riding on 

^ Rose, Gloss. ii. 528. ^ Russell, T. C. ii. 33. 

^ See Index, s.v. Egg. ^ Ja-'Iar Sharif, 147 ; K. D. Erskine, iii a. 207, 
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crococliles. From this Makara comes the name of the drcaded 
Magar. Soine of the wilder tribes in Baroda, to avert injury to 
men and animals as well as sickness, worship Magardco in the 
form of a piece of wood shaped like a crocodilc and supported on 
two posts7 One sub-caste of Dhimar fishcrmca in the Central 
Provinces must kill and eat a crocodilc at their marriagc, and 
the Sonjharas or gold-washers, catch a crocodilc alive, worship it, 
and when the rite is done they let it rcturn to the river.^ Women 
in performance of a vow used to throw a first-born son to the 
crocodiles at the mouth of the Hooghly in the hope that such an 
offering would .secure them additional offspring.^ Somc Musah 
mäns think it a religious duty to kill the large lizard or chameleon 
when they sce it, becausc when Abraham was captured by his 
cnemies and they tried to burn him alivc, the pilc refused to 
blaze until the lizard camc and blcw on the flames."^ At Magar 
Taläo, ‘ crocodilc tank near Karachi, in connexion with the cult 
of the saint Pir Mango, who caused a strcain to trickle out of 
the rock, tarne crocodiles arc kept and fed by pilgrims/'" 

Fish are held sacred in many places and protcctcd by a rigid 
taboo. In the legend of the Great Flood Manu Vaivasvata, 
as he was washing his hands, found a fish in the water whicli 
promised to hclp him in the coraing dcluge. Manu first put it 
into a pot, then as it grew bigger into a dyke, and finally into the 
ocean. He built a ship, fastened the cable to the iish’s horn, 
and finally tied it to a tree and was saved/' ln many rivers and 
tanks at sacred places, like Hardwar and Benares, fish are 
venerated, fed, and carefully protected,'^ As we have already 
stated, they are often conceived to be the homc of the spirits 
of the dead.® On the dcath of a princc of Malabar all fishing is 
temporarily stopped and renewed only after threc days, when 
the spirit of the dcceased is supposed to have had time to 
choose its abode without molcstation,® At Mandi in the Panjab 
in-the river Boas, ' whilc Standing on iron Victoria Jubilee 
Bridge you can gaze into the deep green pool below and see the 

^ J. B. Balal, C. R. i. 157. 2 Russelh Chhinäxtma Gaz, i. 75. 

H. H. Wilson, Essays^ ii. 166 f.; Ward, ii, 31B f, 

Russell, Op. dt. i. 53. 

Burton, Sind Revisited, i. 93 ff.; Balfour, Cyclopaediat.i. 838 f, 

® 5 . B. E. xii, part i, 216 ff.; Frazer, F. L. O. T. i. 183 ff. 

^ N. I. N. Q. i. 76, ii, 57, 93 ; B.G. xviii, part i, 88. 

^ p. 229 above, ® Thurston, T. C. vii. 291. 
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great Mahseer swimming, lazily along which bears the soul of 
the Raja’s late lamented grandfather in his capacious besom '} 
Hence it is the custom to fling to fish in the namc of the ancestors 
little balls of flour with the name of Räma inscribed on Bhoj- 
patra birch-tree bark, or red paper, each ball being perfumed with 
eight kinds of scents.^ 

Fish are also revered in connexion with cults or as typcs of 
fertility. At Tungnäth by the lower Himalaya in the Sarasvati- 
pool there is a linga in the centre, and a large fish appears on 
the I4th day of the dark fortnight of every month,-oblations to 
it ensuring that every wish will be accomplishcd.^ In the 
Poona District there is said to be a fish, round likc a wheel, 
which once bit a piece out of the calf of Sita whilc she was batliing, 
and now if you examine its palate you will find a lump of 
butter \ another fish eures impotency ; the patient Strips off 
his clothes, grinds some black gram, baits a hook with it, and 
when he has caught the fish he rubs vermilion on its head and 
says: ' 0 fish ! I am changing my state for yours by taking 
the slime from your skin. Accept my offering! ’ He then removes 
the slime and when it is dry eats it in the form of pills which 
rcstore his strength.^ ön the Bombay coast the sun-fish is 
offered at Plindu templcs, and in Buddhist times fishes'wcre 
Symbols of good luck, little fishes carved inberyl being found in 
Stupas.® 

Owing to their prolificacy fish are used in fertility magic at 
Weddings, bridc and bridegroom going to a river or tank with 
a sievc and catching fish, which they bring back to the iiiarriagc 
shed.® At a Lohär blacksmith’s wedding in the United Provinces 
an image of a fish made with flour is held by the bridc which 
the bridegroom must pierce with an arrow while *she tries to 
prevent him from doing so by moving it about, and hc refuses 
to- enter the house tili he succeeds—an obvious form of fertility 
magic which also appears in early Brahmanical ritual.'^ In the 
Central Provinces there is a river the fish in which are said to 
have a gold ring in their mouths and people try to catch them.® 

Fish play a part in the folk-tales. The heroine spends twelvc 

^ Gore, 114. 2 ]S7. jv. Q. iii. 130. ^ Atkinson, ü. 775. 

^ B, G. xviii, part i, 93. ^ B, G. xiii, part i, 56 note ; xviii, part i, 93. 

® Tliurston, T. C, v. 203 ; cf. Westermarck, H. H. M. ii. 484 f. 

’ CrooJce, T. C. iii. 377. ® Russell, Seoni Gaz. i. 129* 
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years in the belly of an cnonnous fish, while the crow, the jackal, 
and the siiakc go down into it to see what is there ; Saktideva ’ 
is swallowed by a fish and released when its belly is opened, and 
another swallows a ship which is recovered in the samc way; ^ 
it laughs when an innocent Brahman is led to execution because 
he lookcd at the Rani, knowing well that all the Raja’s wives arc 
dissolute. Gases in which. fish are connected with totemism arc 
not numerous, but the eel is a totem among Mundas, Oräons, 
and other tribes.^ 

It was in the form of Kürma, the tortoisc, that Vishnu 
recovered the valuablcs lost in the Deluge, and in tortoisc form 
he dived into the Sea of Milk and made his back the base or 
pivot of Mount Mandara with which the gods churned the 
ocean. Ganrär fishermen in Bengal sacrificc the tortoisc to their 
goddess Khäla Kumäri, ‘ lady of the creck the only offering 
she will accept, and shc brings sickness on any onc who fails to 
honour her thus.^ It scems to have been an old custom to 
sacrificc a tortoisc to the Manu.^ 

The frog as an aquatic animal naturally ihfluenccs rain. 
The famous Frog Hymn in the Rigveda, usually interpreted as 
a Satire on the croaking of Brahmans as they recite tlicir charms, 
is more probably a magical method of rain-making; the frog 
was invited to the cremation ground to cool the pyre, and it is 
invoked in the Atharvaveda to check the fire of fever.® In tlie 
lower Flimalaya the Newärs worship the frog to procurc rain. 
This is done on the 7th day of Kärttik (October-November), 
usually at a pool frequented by frogs, though it is not neccssary 
that a frog should be seen at the time. After washing his face 
and hands the priest takes five brass bowls, places in cach fivc 
kinds^of offerings in rice, flowers, milk and vermilion, glii and 
incense, and water, lights the ghi and incense, and suys, ‘ Ilail 
Paramesvara Bhüminätha ! Great Deity ! Lord of the Soil! 
I pray you receive thesc offerings, .send us timely rain, and bless 
our crops! ’ ^ The frog, thus regarded, is a giver of fertility, 

^ Steel-Temple, 411 ; Somadeva, i. 25!, 207, ii. 599 ; Knowles, 27, 158. 

2 Risley, T. C. ii. 103, iio. 

^ Buchanan, iü. 532. ' ^ Somadeva, ii. 271. 

®.Macdonell-Keith, ii. 120f. 

® Waddell, Himalaya, 315; Ind, Ant. xxü. 2920.; Frazer, G,B. 'The 
Magic Art \ i. 293 ff. 
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and a man who kills one never gets married.^ Frogs arc eaten 
by grooms, Newärs, Khäsis, and Doms.^ 

As regards insects, reference has beon made elsewhere to the 
magical rite of expelling locusts.^ Respect is paid to white 
ants on account of their prolificacy and mystcrious ways. 
From early times the earth from an ant-hill has becn regarded 
as spccially pure, representing ‘ the savour of the earth \ and it 
was, and is, used in building altars.^ The ant-hill gains additional 
sanctity because it is often the abode of snakes. Dhangar 
shepherds in the Central Provinces say that the first sheep and 
goats came out of an ant-hill, and when they began to damage 
the crops the people complained to Siva Mahädeva who crea-ted 
the first Dhangar to watch the flocks ; hcncc they revere ant- 
hills, never remove one from their fields, and at the Diväli 
festival worship it with offerings of ricc, flowers, and part of 
a goat’s earA Doubtless its shapc, rcscmbling that of the linga, 
and as an abode of snakes, led to its association with Siva, and it 
was an ancient custom in Southern India to take sanctuary by 
embracing an ant-hill.® Kandhs swear by the earth of an ant- 
hill, praying that if they forswear themselves they niay be 
ground to powder like it.*^ It is commonly bclievcd that red 
ants are Brahmans and the black variety Chamär or curricr 
women, and it is only the former that arc fed in the hopc of 
realizing some desire and escaping from somc difficulty. It is 
a common practice of the trading classcs, Vaishnavas or Jains, 
who have a tender regard for animal lifc, to sprinkle parched 
grain and sugar accompanied with an elaboratc ritual over 
ants’ nests in the hottest time of the day, and white ants arc 
so prolific that they are fed as a fertility charm.® When the 
Makora section of Jäts feed the large ants of that namc it may 
be a trace of totemism.^ 

Other insects are respected. The Caterpillar which lives 
on the leaves of the Madär or great swallow-wort is calied 

J, i. 3Ö6. 

- Gurclon, 51*; Cox-Stuart, i. 249 ; Thiirston, 49. 

p. 274 above. S. E, xii. 279. 
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‘ the cow of Räma and a species of beetle is known as 
Indragopa, ‘ Indra’s cowherd Insects are soinetimes used 
to remove disease ; in the Panjab when you are attacked 
by fever you are advised to take a Spider, cover it with cotton, 
tie it round your neck, and you will be cured as soon as you 
forget all about it.^ 

The Söuls of the dead are often supposed to be embodied in 
flies and other insccts. Mundas think that Sing Bongasends the 
soul of a man back to this world, according as his life was good 
or bad, in the form of a man, a beast, a bird, or an insect.^ 
Kunbis in Bombay believe that the soul comes back aftcr the 
funeral in the guise of an ant or other insect. They watch to 
see if an insect comes to drink the milk set out in a Shell at the 
place of death, and if it does so they suppose that the soul is 
happy ; but if no insect comes or one departs without drinking 
they conclude that the soul cannot leave this world on account 
of somc unfullillcd desire or anxiety, and they address it, calling 
on it to drink quickly and go away, promising at the same 
time to carry out all its wishes.^ 

Special prccautions must be taken regarding the Tassar 
silkworm, a creature as delicatc as the substance which it pro- 
duces. In Mirzapur when the seed of the silkworm is brought 
to the house the Kol or Bhuiyär priest puts it in a place which 
has been carefully purified by daubing it with cow-dung. From 
that time the householder must be careful to avoid ceremonial 
impurity, must give up cohabitation with his wife, must not 
sleep on a bed, must not shave or have his hair cut, must not 
anoint his body with oil or eat food cooked with ghi, must not 
teil lies or do anything he thinks wrong. He vows to Singärmati 
Devi that if the worms are born he will make an offering to her. 
When the worms appear the women of the house sing as at the 
birth of a baby, some vermilion, the sign of married life, is 
smeared on the parting of the hair of all the married women 
in the village, and the owner feeds his brethren and makes the 
promised offering to the goddess. Among Dhimars in the 
Central Provinces when the worms are living on leaves and 
spinning their cocoons the men live in the forest for two months 
and watch them. Düring this time they- eat only once a day, 

^ Rose, Gloss, i. 255. ^ Sarat Chandra Roy, 471. ^ B, G. xi. 62. 
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abstain from meat and lentils, and do not cohabit with their 
wives. When the eggs are to be placed on the tree they tie 
a silk thread round the first tree to be used and worship it as 
Pätdco, godling of the silk thread. After the cocoons are spun 
and boiled the extracted chrysalids must be eaten by the care- 
takers, who havc to undergo certain ceremonial rites before 
they are readmitted into the society of their fellows. This, it has 
been suggested, is a ceremonial observance like that of killing 
and eating a crocodile at the weddings of members of this 
caste. Because the catcrpillars are killed by the boiling of the 
cocoons men of high caste will not cngagc in the business of 
rearing them.^ ‘ The silkworms are treated as far as possible 
like human beings. Hence the custom which prohibits the 
commerce of the sexes while the worms arc hatching may be 
only an extcnsion, by analogy, of the rule which is observed 
by many races, that the husband may not cohabit with his 
wife during pregnancy.’ ^ Or, on the other hand, as coition 
exhausts the energy of the male, it may be supposed that 
the act prevents the communication to the Caterpillars of 
the vigour which enablcs thcm to produce silk. In Bengal, in 
addition to precautions of this kind, women are excluded front 
the silkworm shed,^ A similar case is that of the Käthkaris of 
Bombay who, when they go into the forest to make catcchu, 
hold their encampment * sacred allow no one to come near 
without warning, and before they begin the wood-cutting choosc 
a tree, smear its trunk with vcrmilion, offer a coco-nut to it, bow 
before it, and ask it to bless their work.^ Toda women are not 
allowed to use the patl« trodden by the sacred buffalocs nor to 
enter the holy part of the Clearing; Bhil womcn take part in the 
rites of only two of their godlings, and even in these solemaities 
' they merely attend and take no active share in the rites.® 

^ E.üssell, r. C. ii. 511 f., 504 f. 

- Frazen 0 ^ ' Taboo and Perils of the Soul \ 194. 
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SERPENT WORSHIP 


The cult of serpents is widely spread in India, the motive 
being the fear of these reptiles and their propitiation, resulting 
froin their great numbers and numerous varieties, and the 
serious loss of life caused by them. The snake is dreaded on 
account of its stealthy habits and the deadly result of its attacks. 
Its habit of haunting houses suggests that it is the abode of 
the Spirits of the dead, and its habit of periodically changing 
its skin leads to the belief that it renews its life from time to 
time. Here it is necessary only to mention some of the chief 
snake cults in Northern India and some of the folk-belief 
assodated with snakes.^ 

In Bengal the snake godling Manasä, ‘ mind, thought is 
represented sitting on a water-lily and clothed with snakes. 
She has four festivals, at three of which she is represented by 
branches of the Siju or Euphorbia tree, which has the power 
of repelling snakes, which are planted before the house and wor- 
shipped. Her chief festival is held on the last day of the month 
Sävan (July-August), the time when snakes are most dreaded, 
at which her image or a branch of her sacred tree, or a pan 
of water surrounded by clay images of snakes is worshipped. 
Some people during these rites play with snakes, particularly 
the cobra, and in some cases death has ensued unless the fangs 
have been previously extracted. No fire is. kindled during her 
festival, one of her titles being ‘ She who does not cook *. In 
some places crowds assemble in a field near the village, where 
rice and milk offered to her are then and there consumed by 
the worshippers, in the hope of preserving their children from 
snake-bite and helping their ancestors to reach heaven. When 
an image of Manasä is made sheep, goats, buffaloes, and even 
pigs are offered to her, the last victim being appropriate to .a 
chthonic power like a snake. When a person is bitten by a 

^ For fuller treatment of the subject see E. R. E. xi. 411 ff., and cf. Ency, 
Bfii* xxiv. 676 ff. 
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snake an exorcist recites incantations in the name of Manasä 
and when several deaths in succession liavc occurred from 
snake-bitc there is a general Service held in her honour. Hei 
chief devotees are drawn froni the Mal, a caste of cultivators 
and thieves in Western and central Bengal.^ 

In other parts of Bengal the snake godling is reprcsenlcd by 
a pot niarkcd witli vermilion and laid under a trec, with clay 
snakes ranged round it, and a trident, the weapou of Siva, 
driven into the ground. Sonietiines a plant callcd by her nanie 
is her emblem, and sometimes she is worshipped in the form 
of a small four-arnied female of yellow colour, her fect rcsting 
on a goose, which is also the ‘ vehicle ’ of Brahinä, a cobra in 
each hand and a tiara of snakes upon her head. Sometimes she 
abides in the Pipal trce {Ficus religiosa), but in placcs where 
snakes abound a house shrine or a special room is dedicatcd to 
her. Her plant, the Manasä [Euphorbia neriifoUa) is planted in 
the court-yard at the Dasahra festival and worshipped at the 
Nägpanchami.^ Jagadgauri, ‘ the yellow goddess who maintains 
the World ’, a form of Devi, Controls snakes in western Bengal. 
A Brahman serves her shrine except when the outcasLe tribc.s, 
like Doms or Häris, sacrifice pigs to her, but the prejudices of 
the priest are recognized by compelling such pcoplo to niake 
their sacrifice behind, not in front of, her shrine. Ananta Dvo, 
‘ the deity without end ’, rules the snakes in Orissa. His worship 
should extend over a period of fourteen years, and if a man dies 
before it is completed his son is obliged to continuc it on his 
behalf. He is represented by a figure of a snake made of silvcr 
or copper with fourteen knots along its body.^ 

The snake thus adored is invariably the Näg or cobra, and in 
the northern hills it alone is sacred and other snakes are kilied 
without merey. But at one shrine in the Ropang pass in Kängra 
District, Panjab, some small harmless snakes, known as Näg 
Kiri, ‘ worms of the Näg ’, are adored, probably becausc the 
cobra is rarelyfound at this altitude,* The chief Himalayan snake 
godling is Kailang Näg, who as father of all the Nägs rules the 
weather. He is worshipped only on Sunday, and, like Siva, 

^ Risley, T. C. i. 41, ii. 45, 4g ; Ward, ii. 140 f.; for a full account of the 
cult of Manasä see Dinesh Chandra Sen, 253 ff. 

® Galt, C. Ä. i. 195 ; Watt, Eeon. Dict. iii. 297 f. 

3 Galt, Op. dt., i. 195 f. i c. F. Oldham, 80. 
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of whom he will doubtless by and by become a manifestation, 
he is worshipped in the form of a sickle, and his votary, after 
drinking the blood of the sacrificed animal, falls into a state of, 
afifiatus, and before he drops from exhaustion gasps out thafthe 
offering has been accepted.^ 

In Gujarät the cobra is never killed, and when one dies it 
is laid in a jar in a lonely spot; If one is accidentally killed its 
body is rubbed with ghi, and it is cremated with the same rites 
as in the case of a man. It is said to be blinded by the sight or 
touch of a woman in her courses, and in revenge it causes barren- 
ness in the woman or destroys her children. In order to make 
amends for a chance injury followed by these results childless 
women worship the image of a snake on the bright fifth of every 
month with offerings of milk, water, and Jasmine flowers, the 
worshipper observing a fast. This rite should be continued for, 
one or three years, and at the final Service a silver cobra is laid 
on a drawing of a cobra made on the ground, The woman and her • 
husband wearing one long white sheet, a symbol of their 
remarriage, bathe, and the woman lays sandalwood paste and 
flowers on the silver image, offers Müng pulse {Phaseolus radiatus) 
and water, gives black clothes to thirteen married women, and 
feasts nine married couples. Then she takes an iron image of 
the cobra to a place where four roads meet and buries it there, 
apparently as a mode of dispersing its evil influence. To com- 
memorate the performance of the rite she wears on her neck 
a silver plate on which the image of a cobra is carved, and 
during their whole lives she and her husband on the day of the 
festival feed from three to nine married women who wear 
similar amulets.^ 

The Khäsi cult of the Tlcn is still more remarkable. This is 
a monstrous snake which must be appeased by human sacrifice, 
and to provide the victims many murders havabeen committed 
in fairly recent times. A story is told of a hero who heated a 
lump of iron red-hot, and after inducing the snake to open its 
mouth thrust in the iron and killed it. He cut up the body and 
sent the pieces in every direction with Orders that the p'eople 
should eat them. Wherever this order was obeyed the place 
remains free from the Tlen, but one piece was hot eaten and from^ 

» Jhid. 99 ff.; Rose, Gloss, i. 215. ^ B, G, ix, pari i, 379. 
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this a multitude of Tlens were produced which still infest the ■ 
district. The Tlen attaches itself to property, and brings 
wealth to its owners on condition that it is supplied with blood* 
This can be procured only by the murder of a human being, 
and the murderer cuts off the hair and finger-nails of his victim 
with a pair of silvcr scissors, and extracts a little blood in a 
bamboo tube from his nostrils, all which are offered to the Tlen. 
It is said that the victim is stupefied by throwing charmed rice 
over him and thus falls an easy prey to ‘ the beater as the 
murderer is called, If this method fails, some of the victim’s 
hair or the hem of his garment is cut off, and he gradually loses 
strength, wastes away, and dies. Many families are known, or 
suspected to be, keepers of a Tlen, and such people are naturally 
dreaded and avoided.^ 

This bloodthirsty snake appears in the folk-tales as the 
dragon that demands a victim daily. A monster of this kind 
in Käfiristän was slain by Imra, and the tracks marking his 
descent to slay unhappy travcllers are still indicatcd by the light 
quartz veins which show distinctly against the darker ground 
of his neck, and a large tarn was formed by the blood which 
flowed from his head.^ 

In connexion with the story of the Tlen it may be remarked 
that in Assam the ancestor of one of the Meithei clans, Päk- 
hangba, appears occasionally in the form of a snake, or rather 
as the external soul of the Raja. In contrast with the Tlen he 
is an ahcestral spirit worshipped by women, while among the 
matriarchal Khäsis whose women are priests the Tlen is not 
regarded as an ancestor. Both are associated with the fortunes 
of a family, but while the Tlen may move from one family to 
another, Päkhangba is connected only with Raja directly, 
but indirfectly with the whole State ; both Vary in form, but they 
agreein appearing largest and most monstrous asportents of evil 
and misfortune; there is no evidence of human sacrifice to 
Päkhangba. * In regard to the means adopted to get rid of the 
Tlen we may compare the transfer of sin by passing on the royal 
clothing with the sacrifice of property, money and ornamehts 
which Khäsis make when endeavouring to free themselves of 
the snake.’ ^ 

^ Gurdon, 98 E,; Allen, i. 49. 2 Robertson, 388. 
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The race of the Nägas appears throughout legend and folk¬ 
belief. Little is known of them from history, and they have been 
supposed to be either a non-Aryan tribe which opposed. the 
Indo-Aryans, or a trans-Himalayan race which adopted the 
snake as its totem,^ In art they usually appear as snakes with 
the upper part of their bodies human, theif heads crowned 
with serpents' heads, while the lower part of their bodies from 
the hips downwards is purely animal, a motif which some believe 
to have been derived from west-Asian prototypes.^ On -the 
Sänchi Stupa we have a relief of a Näga Spirit as a hooded cobra 
housed in a shrine with a domical roof, and a Bacchanalian 
appears in a Statue from Mathura, which seems to have been 
a centre of the Näga cult of water spirits.® In the folk-tales, 
as in the Jätaka and the collection of Somadeva, they appear 
half human, half divine, reverencing Buddha, possessing king- 
doms and palaces under the water, wherc they are sometimes 
visited by mortals who form alliances with them ; their breath 
is poisonous, they cat flesh, haunt trees ; a Näga lady falls in 
love with a prince ; they are worshipped with offerings of milk, 
ricc, fish, meat, and winc,“* In the Panjab hüls therc is a wide- 
spread cult of Nägas, whom Dr. Vogel supposes to typify the 
altcrnately beneficial and destrnctive power of water, and 
Mr. Rose rejects Dr. Oldham^s theory that the so-called snako 
gods and Devis represent the deified rulers of the country, and 
he thinks it safer to regard both groups of deities as emblems of 
the powers of fertility and reproduction.^ Some Nägas, again, 
are friendly, as in the case of the Mirzapur Kharwär who carae 
upon a Nägin laying her eggs. She feil at his fect and implored 
him to thrqw the eggs into a water-hole. My mcans of a bamboo 
sieve hc did this, and went with her to the brink, when shc 
plunged in and told him not to be afraid to follow her. Hc, too, 
plungcd into the water, which dried up, and hc came to the 
Näga’s palacc, who entertained him royally and offered to give 
him anything he desired. But he asked only for a pan, pot, 
and Spoon, which the Näga gave him, and he returned home 
to find his rclations performing the death-rites in his honour, 

^ Oldham. 31, 45. 55. « Grünwedel, 43 ff. 

Smith, //. F. A. 80, 138! 
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supposing him to have been slain by a tiger—one of the many 
tales of the people of the sea, of which Julmär, ‘ the sea-born 
in the Arabian Nights is an example/ 

In the Panjab and parts of the United Provinces the Singhs’ 

' lions ’ or snake godlings 

‘ are males, and though they cause fever are not very malevolent, 
often taking away pain. They have great power over milch 
cattle, the milk of the eleventh day after calving is sacred to 
them, and libations of milk are always acceptable. They are 
gcnerally distinguished by some colour, the niost commonly 
worshipped being Kali, Hari, and Bhüri Singh, or black, green, 
and grey. But the divincr will often declare a fever to bc caused 
by some Singh whom no one has ever heard of before, but to 
whom a shrine must be built; and so they multiply in the most 
perplexing manner. Dead men also have a way of bccoming 
snakes, a fact which is revealed in a dream, when again a shrine 
must be built. If a peasant sees a snake he will salutc it, and if 
it bite him, he or his heirs, as the case may be, will build a 
shrine on the spot to avoid a repetition of the occurrencc. They 
are the servants of Raja Bäsuk Näg [Väsuki, or Sesha, the 
snake which upholds the world], King of Pätäla or Tartarus ; 
and their worship is most certainly connected in the minds of 
the people with that of the Pitri or anccstors, though it is diffi- 
cult to say in which the coiinexion lies [the house snake is 
naturally the abode of the dead of the family]. Sunday is their 
day, and Brahmans do not object to be fed at their shrines, 
though they will not take the offerings, which are generally of 
an impure nature.’ ^ 

Thus the snake from its habit of living in holcs in the earth is 
naturally a chthonic creature. As it frequents houses it is an 
embodiment of the ancestors or hero of the tribe or clan.^ 
In the Panjab hills every householder keeps an imagc of the 
Näga snake, which is said to be harmless, as contrasted with 
the Sämp, the ordinary snake, which is venomous. The snake 
is put in Charge of the homestead, and is held responsible that 
no dangerous snake enters it. The worship of such snakes is 
conducted at ant-hills, the servicel asting forty days, when 
offerings of sugar, rice, and millet are made.^ Sometimes the 
reverence for the snake may be based on totemism, as in the case 
of Päkhangba of the Meitheis, or in the Central Provinces 

1 Burtoii, vi. 54 ff. 2 Ibbetson, 114. 

3 Cf. E, R. E. vi. 653. 4 2^^ Q 
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wlien womcn of the Nag or cobra sept of the Sonjharas will not 
niention the name ‘ Nag ’ aloud, just as they refrain from uttering 
the names of their male relations/ 

Chthonic snakes, as might have been expected, guard hidden 
trcasurc. Jagatswämi -of Bhinmäl was torniented by a live 
snake which took up its quarters in iiis belly. As hc feil aslecp 
on his way to a place of pilgrimagc tlie snake came out of his 
mouth. Then the city snake of Bhinmäl issued from a hole 
ncar the town gatc and ordered it to depart and plague the Raja 
no longcr. The other snake rcplied, ‘ There is a great treasure 
in your hole. How would you like to leave it ? Why then ask 
me to leave my homc ? ’ The gate snake answered, ‘ If any 
servant of the Raja is near at hand, let him hearken, If some 
leaves of the caper tree {Capparis spinosa) are plucked, mixed 
with the flowers of a creeper that grows under it, boiled and 
given to the Raja, the snake inside him will die.’ ‘ If any servant 
of the Raja is near at hand,’ retorted the other, ‘ let him hearken. 
If boiling oil be poured down the hole of the gatc snake, the 
snake will die and great trcasurc will be found,’ A clever 
Kayastli clerk of the Raja’s staff overheard all this. Hc found 
the plants, prepared the potion, and dosed the Raja, who was 
scized wuth such agonies that hc ordered the clerk to be killed, 
But soon aftcr the Raja vomited up the snake, and when they 
read the clerk’s notes they killed tlie gatc snake and recovered 
the treasure. Large sums were spent in feeding Brahmans to 
appeasc the ghosts of the clerk and the pair of snakes, and w’illi 
what was Icft the famous Sun temple was built.^ James Forbes 
teils a Story how he Icarned that treasure was concealed in a 
tower in a place known only to the original owner and the mason 
who helpcd to hide it. They found a chamber which his men 
said contained the treasure guarded by a Jinn in the mortal 
form of a snake, and were unwilling to descend into it. Forbes 
induced them to enter and immediately they callod out that 
they w'crc enclosed by a great snake. When lights were pro- 
cured, to his astonishment and terror he * behcld a horrid 
monster rear his head, over an immense length of body, coiled 
in volumes on the ground, and working itself into exertion by 
a sort of sluggish motion The men were rescued and lighted 
^ Hodson, MeWieis^ looff.; Russell, T. C. iv. 51U. - B, G, i, part i, 461. 
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hay dropped down * consumed the mortal part of tlie guardian 
genius, as we afterwards took up the scorched and lifeless body 
of a large snake; but notwithstanding a ininute search, no 
money could be found. The proprictor had doubtless carried 
off his treasure when he fled to a foreign country/ ^ 

Snakes guarding treasure are oftcn heard talking to cach 
other about it, and the present writer remembers trying a case 
in which two old women whose houses were divided by a common 
wall made a formal application that it should be excavated 
because a treasure-guardian snake was heard spcaking from 
inside the wall and begging some one to relievc him of the 
treasure then in his Charge. The wall was dug down, but nothing 
was discovered, and it was gravely stated tliat tliis was one of 
a elass of snakcs which can change its form, and must do so 
every hundred years, when it-becomes either a man or a bull, 
and that the act o£ demolishing its abode had forced him to 
disappear with his hoard. A caste of snake-charmers in the 
United Provinces^, called Bangäli or ‘ men of Bengal \ have the 
power of recognizing such -snakcs, follow them sccretly tili they 
return to their holes, and then compcl them to show where 
thelr treasure is hidden. This they* will do on condition that 
they recBive a drop of blood from the little finger of a first-born 
son.^ Indian folk-lore is full of such stories. In a Dcccan tale 
Seventee Bai gets hold of the great diamoncl which a cobra 
used to carry about in its mouth, and in a Bengal story the 
Sons of the Raja and Ins minister gain the jcwcl in a monstrous 
cobra^s hood by covering it with horsc-dung and thus concealing 
its lustre from its owner,^ This Maiii or hood-jewcl possesses 
such lustre that it lights the licro on his way to the paluce 
where the siiver-jcwelied trec is to be found ; if any one gets 
hold of it the snake dies-; the sleeping beauty cannot return*, 
to her home .bcncath the waters, and loses the hero tili it is 
recovered; it is a potent amulet that sccurcs the attainment 
of every desire ; it saves a man from dro\yning by causing tlie 
waters to part and allow him to cross rivers dry-shod-.^ 

Many magical remedies are efücacious for the eure of snake- 

^ Oriental Memoirs, ii. i8 ff. ^ P, N. Q. ii. 9T. 

^ Miss Frere, 3 3; Lai Behari Day, 18 ü, 

^ Somadeva, i. 564, ii. 315 : Tciuple-Steel, 304, 424 ; P. N. Q. i. 76. 
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bite. It was an ancient custom when no charmer was at hand 
to bind a man bitten by a snake on a bündle of reeds, ‘ and place 
on liim a leaf on which is written a blessing for that person who 
will accidentally light upon him, and save him by a charm from 
dcstruction’, a method which reminds us of that used by the 
Babylonians,' who laid a sick man in the public square so that 
the passers-by might advise him to adopt treatment which they 
had found useful in their own case.^ In the Hoshangabad 
District, Central Provinces, there were two brothers, Rajawa 
and Soral; the ghost of the former eures snake-bite, that of 
the latter murrain in cattle. The moment a man is bitten 
by a snake he must tie a string or a strip of his clothing round 
his neck and cry, ‘ Mercy, O god Rajawa 1 ’ It will answer 
nearly as well to invoke Ghori Bädshäh, that is Muhammad 
Ghori, the great early Musalraän invader, or the saint Rämji 
Bäba. At the same time the patient must vow to makc an offer- 
ing on his recovery. In order to ascertain whether the venoni 
has left the sufferer they takc him in and out over the threshold, 
the hau nt of spirits, and light a lamp before him which disperses 
the venom, and if hc can then cat salt and the bitter leaves of 
the Nim trec [Azadirachla indica) hc is safc, but if hc cannot 
swallow them the whole village goes out and appcals to Rajawa- 
deo tili he recovers, a mcasure which is said to be always succcss- 
ful.“ In Alnnadnagar bands of cloth or cords are tied—a 
rcasonablc precaution to prevont the poison spreading—and 
the sufferer is taken to the tcmplo of Mother Bhaväni, pluced 
before her imagc, Nim leaves crushed with chillics are adiiuai.s- 
tered, drums are beaten, charms recited, and a broom macle of 
Nlin branches is passed over his body from head to foot to 
disperse the poison.® 

Certain tribes, castes, and persons, probably as a rcsult of 
totemism, claim descent from snakes. Nägbansis, ‘ snake- 
born Räjputs, who pride thcmsclves on their origin, Bais 
Räjputs in Oudh, and Cheros in the United Provinces are included 
in the list.^ Meitheis say they are descendcd from the snake 
Päkhangba.® If a man of the snake sept of the Parjas in the 

> Alberuni, India, i. 194 ; Heroclotus, i. 197. 

^ Elliott, S. R. 120 f. “ B. G. xvii. 41. 

* Crooke, T. 0 . i. 12t L, ii. 217, iv. 39 ; Dallon, 126. 

* Hodson, Meitheis, 124. 
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Central Provinces kills a snake accidentally he puts a pieee of new 
yarn o‘n his Head, praying for forgivcness, and deposits the body 
of the snake on an ant-hill, whcre snakes are supposed to live/ 
Certain persons are believed to possess special pbwers over 
snakes. Miräsis or bards in the Panjab perform special worship 
of S’nakes in Bhädon (August-September) when snakes are 
most dreaded. Their women, who belong to the snake tribe, 
make an image of a snake in dough, paint it black and red, 
and place it in a winnowing basket, with its head and neck 
räised in the posture of an angry 'cobra. They carry it about 
and beg, receiving at each house a cakc and somc butter, but 
in families whefe there is a young bride the dole is a rupee and 
a quarter, tliis being a lucky number, and somc cloth. After 
going round the villagc singing songs in honour of the snake hero 
Gugga, they bury the image and raise a kind of grass mouncl 
. over it. Düring that month women place on the grave offerings 
of curds, which after presentation are divided among the children, 
-and on that day no work is done and no butter is churned. 
When snakes appear in numbers the rite is performed not 
at the grave, but in the junglc wliere snakes are known to be 
found.^ In the Central Provinces Gauria snakc-cliarmcrs eure 
snake-bitc by an appeal to the Bel tree [Aegle marmelos)^ and to 
Dhanwantari, the physician of the gods/ In Baroda, when a 
person js bitten, an expert is caljed in, who gives charcoal and 
co.W'dung cakes to bc rubbed on the wound, and as hc repeats liis 
charms hc tics knot after knot on a thrcad. If the patient 
continues rcstless hc dashes seven handfuls of water on his eyes, 
and then the snake, speaking through the patient, explains 
why he bit him. If the wrong suppösed by tlic snake was slight 
it apees to depart, but if it was scrious it refuses to move and tlie 
patient dies. A family of Nägar Brahmans arc adepts in this 
form of eure/ 

Snakes should bc adclressed euphcmistically as ‘ matcrnal 
uncle , or ^ rope and if you are bitten by a snake you should 
never name it; but say, ‘ a rope touched me Sonjhara women 
in the Central Provinces will not name a sn^ke aloud, just as 
they will not name their male relations.® 


^ Russell, T. C. iv. 373. 

^ G. H. Desai, C. i?. i. 67 f. 


P. N, Q.ii.gi. 3 Russell, T, C. iii. 25. 
^ Russell, T, C. iv. 510. 
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Snakes exercise control over the weather. In the Veda 
Ahi-budhnya, the serpent of the deep, is an atmospheric deity, 
and Ahi and Vritra control the waters and shut up the rain.^ 
At Sankisa in the Farrukhabad District, United Provinces, the 
Buddhist pilgrim Fa-hian rccords that 

‘ a whitc-eared dragon is the patron of this body of priests. 
He causes fertilizing and seasonablc showers of^ rain to fall 
within their country, and prescrves it from plagues and calamities, 
and so causcs the priesthood to dwell in security. The priests, 
in gratitude for thesc favours, have erected a dragon-chapel, 
and within it placed a rcsting-place for his accommodation. 
Moreover they make special contributions in the shape of 
religious offerings to provide the dragon’with food. The body 
of priests every day selcct from their midst three incn to go and 
take their meal in this chapel. At the end of cach season of 
rain the dragon suddenly assumes the form of a littlc serpent, 
both of whose ears are edgcd with white. The body of priests, 
recognizing him, place in the midst of his lair a coppcr vess.el 
full of cream ; and then, from the highest to the lowest, they 
walk past him in procession as if to pay him grceting all round. 
He then suddenly disappcars. He makes his appearancc once 
every year.’ ^ 

The site of this Näga tank has bcen idcntificd, and milk is still 
offercd to him in the month of May, at the Nägpanchami festival, 
and at any other time when rain is wanted.^ Udyäna, the 
modern Swät, was famous for its water dragons. The Näga 
Apaläla ‘ was able, by the subtlc influencc of the charms he used, 
to restrain and withstand the power of the wicked dragons, 
so that they could not afflict the country with violent storms of 
rain. Thanks to him the pcople were then ablc to gather in an 
abundancc of grain. Fach family then agreed to offer him, in 
token of their gratitude, a picce of grain as a yearly tribute.’ 
But after a time some persons omitted to bring their offerings, 
and tlic Näga in his wrath prayed that he might become a 
poisonous dragon and afflict them with rain and wind. So at 
the end of his lifc hc became the dragon of that country, and 
to this day Rajas in the Hindu Kush are supposed to be ablc to 
control the elements, probably by their infiuence over the local 
dragon.^ Many tales of the same kind come from Nepal where 

» Macdonell, F. M, 72 f., 152 1 , 158 f. • ^ Beal, i, Introd. xlif. 

3 S. IL i. 274 ; Führer, 84 : cf. Frazer, Pausavias, v. 203 f, 

^ Beal, i. 122 f.; Biddulph, 95 ; Oldham, 50 fS, 
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the belief, as in other parts of the northern hills, is based on 
tlie constant occurreiice of drought or of violent storms. King 
Gunkämdeva brought the Nägas undcr his control, and each of 
them gave him a likeness of himself, drawn with his own blood, 
and promised that whcncver a drought occurred the worship of 
their picturcs.would cause plcntiful rain ; similar picturcs arc wor- 
shippcd to this day in time of drought, and small ones are pasted 
on the Walls of liouses; another king set up an image of Swa- 
yambhu, and as the water of a great flood dcsolatcd the vallcy, 
when it rose to the navel of the image, the king caught the 
Naga, shut him up in a cave, and he now provides water as it 
is required ; in another story the saint Gorakhnäth enticecl the 
iiiae Nägas intö a hillock and sat on it, with the rcsiilt that 
therc was a twclve ycars’ drought/ 

Tliere arc many folk-beliefs connected with snakes- The 
rainbow is the form of a great snake blown up froin the under- 
world. If the shadow of a pregnant wonuin falls on a snake 
it bccomes blind.*-^ The Dhäman {Plyas mneosis)^ a harmless 
varicty, is said to give a fatal bite on Sundays, and it is the 
male of the cobra; if a buffalo is in tiic same field witJi it, the 
one lirst scen by the other will die; it kills cattlc by crawling 
under them, or I>y pulting its tail up their nostril.s, and it luis 
a sting in its tail whicli causcs anything it touclies to mortify ; 
the Dhaniya snake kills by casüug its shadow on its victim/ 
VVl)cn a goat kills a snake it ruminates and then spits out a 
Manka or bcad which wlicn applied to a snake-bitc absorbs the 
venom and swells, and if it is tlicn dipped in milk and sqüeczcd 
the poison drops out and the patient is cured, but if it is not 
treated in this way the Manka will break in pieccs ; others say 
that in the pouch-like appendages of the older Adjutant birds 
[LeptopHlos argala) the fang of a snake is found, and this, when 
rubbed, prevents the venom from spreading, and it turns 
black/ 

Snakes have the power of identifying and protccting the heirs 
of kingdoms. Ahiclihatra, * snake umbrella \ a famous old 
town in the Bareilly District, United Provinccs, has naturally 

^ D. Wright, 86, 95 f., 141. 2 p q 

® B. G. xviii, part i, 75 i., x, 50. 

^ N,LN.Q, i. 102 : on-snake stones, Yule-Bumelh s.v, Folli-lore, xxviu 
262 ff. 
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a legend of this kind which teils of a man who found Adiräja, 
the Ahir cowherd, who was destined to rule, sleeping ander the 
shade of the outspread hood of a cobra ; the Näga king, Macha- 
lindra, spread his hood ovcr Buddha to protect him from rain and 
flies ; Nänak, the Sikh Guru, was protcctcd'in the same way; 
and the same story is told of a Musalmän in Kanara, who wa^ 
accordingly named Sarpän Malik, ‘ lord of snakes 

The household snake, as we have seen, represents the sainted 
ancestors of the family, and it is highly respected. In the 
Central Provinces the Bharias, a forest tribe, offer a black 
chicken to their household godling, the cobra, because he was 
born in the family of one of their rnembers. As he could not 
Work in the fields he was employcd for doing errands, and one 
day he surprised one of his younger brothers’ wives, who are 
taboo to their elder brother-indaw, without licr veil. Shc 
reproached him and he returned in dudgeon into his oven where 
he was accidentally burnt to death, and so ho was deified.*’^ 
lience when such a snake dies it should be crcniated like a Brah- 
man. Kunbis in the Deccan are carcful to worship their patron 
snake. Their women go to a white ant-hill where the cobra is 
supposed to live. A priest says prayers and the womeri with 
their hands joined dance round it, rislng, knccling, and keeping 
time to a song. At intervals they take parched grain in their 
clenched fists, put it on cach other’s heads, and ask the names 
of their husbands. As no woman may mention her .husband’s 
name directly, shc brings it out in a rhyme.^ 

The taboo against killing snakes is occasionally violated. In 
the Central Provinces, if a Kunbi dies from snake-bitc, tliey 
make a silver imagc of a snake, kill a real snake, erect a platform 
outside the village, put the image on it, and worship it as Nägo- 
badco, ‘ divine father ’; Gonds in the early part of the rainy 
season kill a cobra, offer its head and tail to Nägdeo, and cook and 
eat the remainder at home, supposing that this rite protccts 
them from the venom during the ycar.^ In the same Provinces 
Gadbas make a compromise; if a snake enters the hut of one of 
the Gumal sub-caste hc will call a neighbour of another sub-caste 

‘ Führer, 28: Hardy, 146; Macauliffe, i. 19: B.G. xv, part ii, 331 : 
cf. Ilartland, Ritual and Belief, 303 ff.; Tod, i. 342. ü- 1217, iii. 1330. 

“ Russell, T. C. ii. 247 f. “ Enthoven, T. C. ii. 305- 

*• Russell, r. C. iii. loi, iv. 39. 
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to kill it, and though he may not touch its body with his bare 
hands, if he holds it covered with a rag no sin is incurred.^ 

The chief snake festival is the Nägpanchami, ‘ dragon's fifth \ 
so called because it is held, as usual, on the fifth day of thc 
bright fortnight of Sävan (July-August) whcn snakes are most 
dreaded. In Nepal the festival is said to commemorate the fight 
between Garuda and a famous Näga.^ Garuda, perhaps meaning 
* the swallower also known as Suparna, ‘ well-winged \ is 
usually represented half man, half bird. Hc is one of the large 
dass of birds of fable, like the Rukh of Arab tales, or the Simurgh, 
and he is possibly derived from the latter.^ He has also Iranian 
affinities, his Image resembling that öf Ahura-Mazda.^ The 
image of Garuda, again, appcars on the coins of the Guptä 
dynasty, where it is supposed to have been borrowcd from thc 
eagle on Roman aurei, which werc probably imitated as Gupta 
dinärs, His mother, Vinatä, quarrelled with her sister Kadru, 
mother of the snakes, about the colour of the horse that was 
produced at the churning of the ocean, and since that time 
there has been constant enmity between their descendants, so 
that the peasant still repeats the name of Garuda thrice beforc 
going to rest, as a safeguard against snakes. In thc present day 
in the Deccan women draw with sandahvood and vermilion 
figures of nine snakes. Of the nine two are full grown, seven 
are young, and one of thc latter is crop-tailed. Bcside them is 
drawn a woman holding a lighted lamp, a stonc slab, and a well 
with a snake’s hole closc to it. Marricd women throw food, 
fruit, milk, and vermilion on these drawings, and recite the 
tale of the Nine Snakes, in which the despised Cindcrclla orphan 
girl, who is bullied by her relatives, gives food to the snakes, 
who then appears as a fine young man and carries her away to 
his Underground palace. Shc hcld a lamp whilc thc snake's 
wife gave birth to seven snakelets, but in her fright shc dropped 
the lamp, and it cut off the tip of thc littlc snake’s tail. When hc 
grew Up he swore to have his revenge, and camc to her fathcr’s 
house on Nagpanchanai day, intending to kill her. But when 
he found her worshipping snakes and laying out food for them 

' Russell, T. C, iii. 10. 2 x). Wright, 37. 

® Grünwedel, 48 U. ; Burton, Nights, i. 142 ; /. R, A. S, xviii. 339, xxi. 24 : 
for the Rukh, Yule, Marco Polo, ii. 349 ff. 

* J. R. A. S, 1915, p. 427 : sec JE. R. E. vi. 689. 
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he spared her life and told the parents of her devotion. Then the 
old snake gave her great treasures and made her the happy 
mother of children, a good moral which teaches little Maratha 
girls to observe the festivaL^ 

At the Nägpanchami in Garhwäl in the lower Himalaya a 
piece of ground is purificd by smearing it with cow-dung, and 
a figure is drawn with sandalwood and turmcric of five, seven, 
or nine snakes, to which offerings of flowers, sandalwood, 
turmeric, and parched grain are made. Lamps are lighted and 
waved before the snakes, and food and fruit are presented to 
them. The night is spent in listening to tales about the Näga. 
Occasionally a wandering Jogi beggar brings a live snake to 
which offerings are made, and milk is laid near holcs in which 
snakes are believed to livc.^ In other parts of this District the 
fcstival is known as the Rikhi or Biruri-panchaini, and Siva is 
known as Rikhesvar, ‘ lord of the Rislii or Sages in which form 
he is represented surrounded by serpents and crowned with 
a chaplet of hooded cobras, thus indicating the combination of 
snake worship with liis cultus. Figures of serpents and birds, 
the lattcr possibly in connexion with Garuda, are painted on the 
hoiisc walls, and seven days before the feast a mixture of wheat, 
grain, and pulse is steeped in water, On the morning of the 
Nägpanchami they takc a wisp of grass, tie it up in the form of 
a snake, and dip it into the water in which the Birura or soaked 
grain, which gives its namc to the fcstival, has bcen steeped. 
All thcsc things, with moncy and sweetmeats, are presented to 
the snake godlingJ At the fcstival in Nepal, as a result of the 
struggles of Garuda with the Näga, a stonc image of the former 
is said to perspire, and the pricsts wipe off the perspiration with 
a handkerchief, a thrcad from which is a sovcrcign remedy in 
cases of snakc-bitc.^ In the Panjab hills the ritual includes the 
painting of two snakes on the housc walls and the feeding of 
Brahmans.® 

In Bihär and parts of the United Provinces at the Nägpan¬ 
chami girls Ict dolls or puppets float in a stream or tank, and the 
boys beat these images with long switches specially cut for the 

‘ B. G, xviii, pari i, 444 f. ; B. A. Gupte, 176 f. 

- Atkinson, ii. 836. ^ Ihid^, ii. 851. 

^ D, Wright, 37. ^ Hose, Glo 5 S. i. 415. 
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purpose ; or women worship Seshanäg, the serpent that upholds 
the World, with offerings of milk and grain and mark their houses 
witli lines of cow-dung to repel snakes.^ Naturally an attempt 
has bcen made to invent an aetiological legend to explain the 
custom of beating the puppets and floating them in water. 
Raja Janamejaya, in order to avenge the death of his father 
killed by a snake, ordered a general massacre of the Nägas. 
Takshaka, king of the serpents, escaped, but his foolish wife 
betrayed him, and he was sentenced to death. Takshaka 
retaliated by ordering the Raja to have every married woman 
in his dominions slain to revenge his wife’s trcachery. The 
Brahmans settled the matter by ordering that every Brahman 
woman at the Nägpanchami should make a doll and have it 
flung into water and beaten in lieu of herseif. This suggests an 
ancient custom of human sacrifice in connexion with snake 
cults. There is a good parallel to the Substitution of the puppets 
in the case of those annually cast into the Tiber, whicli ‘ may 
have bcen designed to purge the city from dcmoniac influcncc 
by attracting the attention of the demon from human beings to 
the puppets, and then toppling the Avholc uncanny crew neck 
and crop into the river, which would soon sweep them far out to 
sea The rite may be, in part, cathartic, but many Icgends of 
heroines flinging themselves over a rock into the sea and receiving 
divine honour have been interpreted to bc ‘ a ritualistic mode of 
disposing of the body or the puppet that contained the Vegeta¬ 
tion daimon, by the periodic casting of it into the sea, either for 
the purpose of cjecting it as hopelcssly dccayed, or of refreshing 
and recovering it 

An attempt has been made to account for snake cults in India 
on the theory that they were imported by some foreign race 
of invaders from Central Asia, like the Kushäns or other Scythian 
tribes. The worship of snakes docs not scem to have formed an 
important part of Scy thian religion, and in any case tlic number 
of venomous snakes in India, the great loss of life occasioned by 
them, and the aptitude in the lower culture of deifying any 
creature feit to be dangerous as a mode of expiation seem to be 

* Biichanan, ii. 481 ; Grierson, 400 ,* Crooke, T. C. i. 172. 

2 Frazer, G. B. ‘ Spirits of the Corn and of the Wildii. 107!. ; Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, 116 £f. ^ Farneil, Greek Uevo Culis, 34, 39, 42. 
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sufficient to account for its independent growth.^ The cuIt 
appears in the Vedas,^ but it is doubtful if it was gcnerally 
prevalent, and in its more specializcd form it may have boen 
borrowed from the non-Aryan peoplc. Then it was rapidly 
taken over by the Brahmans and they dcvcJopod it in their 
characteristic way in connexion with Siva and the Linga, and 
the Saiva Lingäyats of the Deccan have naturally adopted it, 
just as Vishnu rests on Ananta or Sesha, the world serpent. 

^ Tod, i. 43. 2 Hopkins, 154. 
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XVI 

TREE AND PLANT WORSHIP 

The worship of trees and plants, as objects of awe and wonder, 
based on tlie mystery of their growth, the movement of their 
leaves and branches which produce uncanny sounds at night, 
their periodical rest and awakening in spring, the sudden 
growth of the plant from its seed, belongs to the pre-animistic 
Stage. But it rapidly passes to that of animism, when the tree 
or plant is supposed to be occupied by an indwelling Spirit 
which accounts for their usc as sources of intoxicants or narcotics. 
But the two stages constantly overlap, and devotion to a tree 
is often that of the Spirit which is supposed to abide in it. 

Of the many phases of this belief onc of the most primitive 
is the consecration of sacred groves, the last remnants of the 
primeval forest left intact as the refuge of the tree spirits which 
occupied the junglc before the Clearing was made. This mode 
of agriculture, known as Jhum, when the junglc plots are 
periodically cut down and burnt, is one of the most primitive, 
and in spite of the prohibitions enforced by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, still survives among some of the more isolated tribes,^ 
The groves thus preserved are known to the Mundas as Saran,- 
Sarna, ‘ a refuge a word borrowed from the Hindus, probably 
replacing the original dialectical name. They have been 
described as the only form of temple known to them, and they 
are preserved inviolate by an cffective sanction.^ They give 
sheltcr to a group of godlings who are held responsibic for the 
fertility of the crops and people, an appeal is made to them in 
times of sickness, and if the trees be cut or injured the spirits 
Show their displeasure by withholding the needed rain and in 
other ways. Oräoiis call these sacred groves Jähir, and the 
Service to the godlings who abide in them is restricted to the 
descendants of the original clearers of the jungle. Chola 

‘ I.G. 1 . iii. 24!., and other references for ' Shifting cultivation ' in Index; 
Baden-Powell, 52 ff.; Russell, T. C. ii. 90; Thurston, T. C. iv, 46. 

2 Dalton, 188; Sarat Chandra Roy, 386. 
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Pacho, thc Lady of the Grove, gives rain and goodcrops.^ Kandhs 
are said to have reached thc stage where they preserve their 
groves as timber reservcs, but none of the timber can be ciit 
without propitiation of thc godlings and witliout the consent 
of the village authorities.^ There is a forest in Berär which is 
said to be dedicated to a neighbouring temple, no one daring tö 
buy or cut it, and in other parts of the Province the sacred 
groves are so carcfully guardcd that during the festivals held 
annually in them it is thc custom solcmnly to collect and burn 
thc dcad and fallen tinibcr.^ The same rules apply to the sacred 
groves of Mathura in which Krishna used to sport with the Gopi 
milkmaids. In Kulu, when a traveller’s servant attempted to 
use somc dry cypress trccs as fucl, hc was told that the trees 
‘ were saci'cd to thc deities of the elements, who would be sure 
to revenge any injury clone to them by visiting the neighbour- 
hood with heavy and untinicly snow In thc Ludiäna District 
of the Panjab the sacred grove marks the place where some holy 
man has becomc a Siddh, in other words, has been absorbed 
into the Deity, and no villagcr dares to touch the wood which 
is left for the usc of ascetics and other reverend personages.® 
The last stage conics in the plains where it is merely a sentiment 
that the village grove or the village sacred tree should not be 
violated. The cutting of any tree is a dangerous business 
bccausc it may offend thc spirit abiding in it. Maghs of Bengal 
believed that it was dangerous to feil trees except in the presence 
of Europeans on whom the blame of the sacrilege would fall, 
but in their Company they would advance fearlessly. When 
a large tree was fclied one of the party was always provided 
with a green twig which he placed in the centre of the stump 
as the tree collapscd. This was intended to give the tree a chance 
of sprouting again, and thus to propitiate the spirit whose 
occupancy had be6n thus rudely disturbed. ’ At the same time 
the feiler plcaded that hc was acting under the Orders of his 
European masters. In Clearing one spot an orderly was obliged • 
tO’ takc the axe and cut the first tree before a Magh would make 
a stroke, and he was considered to bcar all the anger of the 
disturbed spirit until the arrival of a European relievcd him from 

^ Sarat Chandra Roy, 107 f. ; Dchon, 139. ® iV. I. N, Q. ii, 112, 

^ Lyall, Gaz, 29, 31. ^ Moorcroft, i. 211. ^ N. L N. Q, v. 106. 
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thi; htinicn.' In thc Ce:itral Provinces trees are believed to be 
.vtüniati; uiui (m ciipicd by spirits ; before a man cuts a tree he 
bt-fj'. it:-. p.ir.iiin fyr the injury he is about to inflict on it, and 
S »Hsn! • sau if iHit iihaki; a trec at night or pluck any of itsleaves 
ttf iruif tun tltf trcc Hjtirit is asleep and, must not bedisturbed.^ 
Miri. iti A : am ura anwilling to clear the jungle as it disturbs 
fhr spnitr., " A' ronling to the ancient ritual, as in thc case 
of f lic M.udt:*, t.ha failer sliould place a stalk of grass on the place 
v.'hi i.- tlii' ,ixc was about to fall, and say, ‘ 0 plant, shield itl ’ 
au4 '.'.la u thr tfci» bril lu; poured ghi on the stump, saying, 

' f irov. 1 iiou mit of t bis, O Lord of the Forest, grow into a hundred 
hlim,!:. 1 .M,ty \v<; grow with a thousand shoots!’* Mikirs 
uppn.u' to br. oste of the ouly tribcs in the lower stage of culture 
who fi<.t uoi v,or:.hip trees/’ Possibly the Statement is incorrect, 
.U .uiv t 4'% cl'.fwhere thc lielief is universal, and is generally 
b.c-ed tm tlic; theory that the tree is a source of fertility, as in 
o:ir oi ti;«' folk-lider, a woman ascribes the possession of five 
lious to hi-r pr.tyof to thc godüng occupying a banyan tree near 
thc * ity p.nt'-,/ 

r ;«•(!.d :;,u!»'tiiy attachcs to the birch tree. By one 
trmhtiosi Pufhlh.s. wa:. horn in the shade of somelofty satin trees 
{Muriayi ('Moraxylon swieiania ); by another story bis 

Jiioihcr, M sy.'t,: tr.-idicd mit ber hand to take hold of a brauch of 
It holy ;■ ,'t! tif*: Shxmi robusla) and was delivercd.’ Säl trees 

aic'..*!«!! b.tvr .V j;,tcd at iiis birth,rcaderinghomagetoliimat 
hin fh'.idi, Irf tin;' fall tuj him their flowersout of seasonandbend- 
iug thcsr bi.tui hc.. tu shade him/ Another legend States that 
h*' w.t, b'Cit um!''!' au A.soka tree [yonssia asoku).^ It is not an 
improb..: :*’ ; that part of thc sanctity of the Saran or 

holy pjo'. f i, !!! «'onnrxion with birth, bccause women visit it 
aftcr t’a-sr flrjm-fry.*® It is perhaps in this connexion that 
Kh.V 5 . hau;; tim put containing thc placenta on a tree outside 
thc vs;imc.’'piobably in the hope that the child may grow as 


T‘ i. 61: cf. Frager, G. B. ‘ The Magic Art 

■'•H . .'ia.mifia Ktishna lyer, 1, 281. j, n ;? w«; tfisf 

" BrSÄwiflttta, S. B, iE. XXVI. 165 1. 

® Jätaha, iv. 264. 
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the tree grows, and after a circumcision Brähuis bury the fore- 
skin under a green tree ‘ that the lad may be fruitfui in genera- 
tion In one of the folk-tales a man says to a girl, ' My dear I 
this tree is called Uddäia [Cassia fistiila)^ and you may nan 
your child Uddäiaka because he was conceived here.’ ^ 

The tree growing near a grave in conceived to be, if not a 
case of transformation of the spirit, at least an abode for it,® 
It is particularly stated that Buddha died under two, or four, 
Säl trees, and they are represented in the sculpture of the 
Nirväni in the Ajanta caves.^ Hos bury the ashes of the dead 
beneath tamarind trees.^ Special respect is paid to the trees 
growing near the graves of Musalmän saints; no one dares to 
cut wood from the trees which surround the grave of a Pir or 
koly man in Käthiäwär except to cook the sweetmeats which 
are offered to him.® In Sätära the saint Gorakhnäth has now 
become the patron godling and is tending to rank as a manifesta- 
tion of Siva ; he is represented by a large stone beside a gigantic 
tamarind named after him. Its bark is scored everywhere 
with natural fissures which are supposed to be the writing in 
an unknown tongue by the godling, and every Känphati or 
‘ split-ear ’ Jogi who comes to worship gets his name written 
on the tree whether he teils it or not J The theory that the 
ghosts of the murdered abide in trees may perhaps account 
for the Strange story of Bäjiräo, the Marätha Peshwa. He 
was haunted by the ghost of Näräyanräo, who had been 
murdered by the pafents of the Peshwa, so he planted thousands 
of mango trees near Poona, probably as a refuge for the troubled 
Spirits of their victims.® 

In the same category as saints- trees are those reputed to 
have Sprung from the tooth-twig, and still retain this sanctity. 
Buddha is ^aid to have bitten a picce from a willow stick and 
planted it, when it immediately grew seven feet high, and though 
Brahmans and unbelievers tried to cut it down it always sprang 
Up again ; and the Dantadhävana tree at Sakita was so famous 

^ Gurdon, 124; Bray, 30; Ja'far Sharif, 49. ^ Jätaka^ iv» 188. 

^ Hartland, Primitive Paterniiy, i. 158 ; Frazer, F. L. O. T, li. 39 jff. 

^ Beal,ü. 32, 35 ; Kern, 43 ; J,R.A, S. 1912, p. 126, 1913, p. 5 ; Fergusjjon 
Burgess, 344. 

® Dalton, 189. ^ B. G, viii. 453. ^ B. G. xix. 587 f. 

® Grant Duff, ii. 430 ; B. G, xviii, part ii, 293. 
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that, lilce the Bodlii tree at Gaya, ander which he obtaiacd 
iUumination, twigs from it were distributed to religious establish- 
raents.^ The famous Banyan tree on the Narbada near Broach 
is said to havc aprung from the tooth-twigof the saint Kabir, and 
that used by the saint ‘Abdu-l-gädir Jiläni became a Nim tree 
at Ludiana.“ A tree at Gilgit grew from the Chinär or plane-tree 
shaft of the Faqlr Shäh Burya,^ 

A group of three sacred trecs, known as Tentar, ‘ triad 
a Banyan [Ficus indica), Pipal [Ficus xeligiosa), and a Päkar, 
[Ficus vcnosa) plantcd togcthcr is specially- sacred, and is 
known as liarsankari, ‘ the chairs of Ilara or Hari Siva or 
Vishau, according to the fancy of the plantcr.® 

From their fcrtilizing powcrs trccs are closely associated with 
inaniage. Many tribes and castes make bride and bridegroom 
walk round a i)OKt fixed in the centre of the marriage shed, and 
eacdigrou]) offen selects their special holytrccfor thispurpose, 
Biujhwürs in tlu; Central Provinces plant a trunk of the Mahua 
tree [Iktssia lalijolia), with two branches, in the marriage shed. 
On thi.s a dagger is laid in a winnowing-fan filled with ricc, 
the fonner rcprcsenting the bridegroom and the latter the 
bride. The bride first goes round it seven times alone, followed 
by the bridegroom, and then they march round together.^ 
Kurmi-s make the shed, known as the Kohbar, of eleven poles 
festooned with lcave,s, and imside it are placcd two posts of 
the Jaleh tree [Bost&ellia serrata), or of Umar [Ficus glomerata), 
one longer than the other, to represent bride and bridegroom,® 
which represents the hut in which, among the lower castes, 
consunmiation immediately follows the marriage rite.’ Prabhu 
clerks in Bombay decorate the pole with grass, coco-nuts, and 
a yellow cloth containing grains of millet—all symbols of 
fertility.® The raost significant example of a marriage pole is 
that used by the Bharväds of Gujarät. This is called Mänik* 
stambha, ‘ a ruby pillar becausc it gleams with blood. The 
tree is dccorated and the astrologcr Orders the chief man to cut 
his little finger and mark the stem with blood. If the astrologer 
finds that the time is unsuited for the use of human blood, the 

» Ik-al. i. Introd. xliii, i. 240, ii. 173; A.S.R, i. 328: Yule-Bumell, 

Jhfbsün-Jrfbsan, r . ^ . 

- (iluUani Muhatumad, eU. Crooke,s.vv. Harsankari, Tentar. 

» r, C. ii. 332. “ rbid. iv. 23- * G- *■ 
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ear of a black sheep is cut and the stem is smeared with its blo.od, 
the object being stated to be to appease the Mämo, or ‘ maternal 
uncle a name euphemistically applied to the malignant spirit 
wlüch abides in this tree, the Khijra {Prosopis spicigera), 
When the tree is felled the man who cuts it becomes possessed 
by the spirit, makes onc or two cuts with his axe at a branch, 
and runs away without looking back, after which othcrs complete 
the Work. The top of the pole is carved to reprcsent Bhawäni, 
the Mother goddess, and the images of othcr* gods are carved 
on the stem. After the marriage rite is ovcr the pole is thrown 
into a stream, and the place where the next tribal gathering is 
to be held is decided by the point at which it is stränded, where 
it is allowed to decay.^ Muiidas crect in the marriage shed two 
poles, one of bamboo, the othcr of Säl wood, and anoint them 
with turmcric and oil.^ 

Trees are connected with marriage rites in other ways. In 
Bengal Doms mark a girl as a married woman by applying ver- 
milion to her hair-parting under a tree.® In the same province 
the Gandhabanik bridegroom climbs a Champa tree [Michelia 
champaka) and sits there while the bride scated on a stool is 
carried seven times round the tree, the primitive form of the 
marriage pole. Should a Champa tree not be available a log 
of the wood placcd under a canopy made from its branches, 
and ornamented with gilt flowers likc thosc of the tree, serves 
the purpose; at a Kami wedding the parents of the bride lay 
on her joined hands somc Kusa grass [Poa cynosiiroides)^ leaves 
of the Bel tree {Aegle marmelos)^ and thosc of the Tulasi or holy 
basil, with a piccc of copperA On the othcr hand, llic tcaring 
of the Icaf of the holy tree is a symbol of divorcc. The Kachäri 
husband and wife join in tearing the leaf, and among the 
Mundas the one of the pair who is unwilling that the marriage 
bond should continue tcars a Icaf of the Säl tree or a piecc of 
tumeric presented to him or her by the chairman of the tribal 
Council^ 

It is possibly a survival of totemism when we find certaiii 
trees or plants connected with certain castes or tribes. The 

^ Jbi(L ix, pari i, 270 ff. 2 Samt Chandra Roy, 444. 

^ Risiey, T. C. i. 244. ^ Ibid. i. 265 1 , 393, 

^ Eiidle, 96 ; Sarat Chandra Roy, 453 f. 
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Äiu section of thc Koras in Bengal believe that their first 
anccstor was born under a Phaläla tree, and tlicy will not eat 
ii-s biilb-likc fruit or othcr bulbs rcscmbling it, rch as the Älu 
or poLat:o 4 Each sept of I hc Khangärs in the Central Provinces 
vcncrates a special tree : Pävras in Bombay worship two sacred 
trees, known as Bäva Kumba and Rfini Kajhal, the former 
a male, thc lattcr a fcmale ; Buradeo, thc chief Gond godling, 
seeins to have been originally thc Säj tree {Boswellia serrata), 
and the chief godling of the Kachäris is Siju, represented by 
a tree of that naine {Euphorbia cactus)} The Chilbil tree 
{Koloplelca integrifolia), onc of those which grew from the 
tooth-twig of a saint, is connected with thc fatc of the last of 
the Rajas of Gonda in Oudh, for it was prophesied that his 
dynasty would come to an end as soon as a monkey sat on its 
branches, and this happened when the Great Mutiny, which 
eiulcd in thc ruin of his house, broke out.® 

Pas.sing on to special varictics of tree.s, wc have the Karam 
tree {Adina cordifolia), thc subjcct of an intcre.sting rite. On the 
lith day of Bhädon (August-September) in the middle of the 
rainy scsason, boys and girls go to thc jungle, cut a brauch, and 
fH‘t it up in the village. The people drink and dance round it 
all night, wine is pourerl on it, ricc and swectmeats are offered 
to it, and a chicken is killcd and its blood smeared on the leaves. 
Next morning the brauch i.s taken to thc nearest stream, with 
singing, beating of drums, and dancing by thc young folk, and 
it is ilung into the water with the rccital of a ritual song praying 
for rain, the feslival marking the revival of Vegetation and the 
resulting fertility.^ In like maimcr Malis in Bengal fix two 
iiranches of the Säl tree in their dancing-place, dance round them, 
and ihen throw thein into a river.® Pävras in Bombay perform 
a similar rite in honour of Indra, god of rain. When thc harvest 
is gof)d Ihey set up a brauch of the Kanun tree, ruh the stem 
with vennilion, sacrifice a goat and a hen, and next morning 

* T. i. . 97 - 
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fling the branch into a river or tank.^ In rites of this kind the 
susceptibility of women to spirit possession and their influence 
in fertility magic are well marked.^ 

The veneration of the varieties of the fig—Bar, Pipal, 
Umbar, Gülar—is universal. The Bar or Vad, the Banyan tree, 
with its aerial roots, represents the matted hair of Siva. Wives 
worship it at the full moon with the object of lengthening the 
lives of their husbands and children, as in the tale of Satyavän, 
who was warned that he had only a year to livethe faithful 
Sävitri married him, and one day as he was felling a tree a branch 
feil and killed him, but she by her devotions won him back 
from Yama, god of death. In Bombay married women observe 
the Vata Pürnima or full moon vow in Jeth (May-June), 
worshipping the Banyan to preserve themselves from widow- 
hood.^ The Akshaya Vata, ‘ the undying ’ Banyan tree at the 
sacred river junction at Allahabad, is the subject of many 
legends, and still attracts millions of pilgrims. The Buddhist 
pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, relates that a man-eating demon used to 
devour the pilgrims who were in the habit of committing suicide 
by jumping from it into the Ganges, and that heaps of bones 
lay round it.'^ 

The reverence for the Pipal tree [Ficus religiosa) seems to be‘ 
partly due to the milky juice which exudes from it.® It is the 
Bodhi or Bohü, ‘ the tree of wisdom under which Buddha gained 
illuminationIts roots are Brahma, its bark Vishnu, its 
branches Siva Mahädeva. It is worshipped by women as 
Väsudeva-Krishna, when the new moon falls on a Monday, by 
pouring water on its trunk, walking round it a hundred and eight 
times in the course of the sun, and laying at its roots a copper 
coin, a Brahmanical cord, and sweetmeats, all of which are 
appropriated by beggars. An old woman, to promote married 
happiness, recites the tale of Satyavati, whose mother was a 
fish, and became by Paräsara, the Rishi, mother of Vyäsa, 
who compiied the Vedas or the Mahäbhärata epic. The tree is 
worshipped when a boy is invested with the sacred thread, at 

1 G. xü. 100. ^ Barton, C. R, i. 90. 

® Balaji Sitaram Kothari, 15 ff. 
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marriage, and when tlie foundation of a house is laid. Women 
veil their faces as they pass it, for it is the abode of Mim ja, 
an initiated Brahman youth, who died unmarried. In old days 
it is said that women walked round it naked in order to gain 
fertility, but now they wind a cotton tliread a hundred and 
eight times round the trunk. It should be touched only on 
Sundays when Lakshmi, goddess of wealth, abides in it. After 
a death a perforated water-jar is hung on the branches to refresh 
the thirsty Preta. It is said to be dangerous to lie or cheat under 
its shade, and merchants are chaffed by saying that they ought 
hot to plant one in a bazar, but, all the same, there are plenty 
of them in such placcs.^ On the night of the Diväli or Feast of 
Lamps the gods asscmble and pluck the blossoms of the Gülar 
{Ficus glomerata), and this is the rcason why no one has rver 
seen it in flower, but it is an uncanny tree, and if planted near 
a house causes the death of sons in the family. 

The Säl [Shorea robiista) is a birth-tree and takes the place of 
the Pipal among the tribes of the central hills. When the tree 
blossoms in March-April the fcstival known as Bahbonga or 
Baparat, ‘ flower feastof the Mundas, and Särhül of the 
Oräons, is held.‘' One of these tribes, the Agariya of Mirzapur, 
plant a branch of it in the marriage shed.® 

The Jand [Prosopis spicigera) is sacred in the Panjab. Brah- 
mans and Khatris, in order to avert the Evil Eye, do not dress 
young childrcn in homc-made clothes, but in those borrowed 
from neighbours, and in tlic third ycar take a child to a Jand 
tree, mark it with the sign of the Swastika, offer some sugar, 
tie nine threads round the trunk, and employ a Brahman to 
recite spells and dress the child in its first suit.^ The Jät bridc- 
groom, before setting out for the wedding, cuts with his sword 
a twig from the tree, makes offerings to Brahmans, and thus 
ensures the succcss of his marriage; onc'of tho scctions of the 
Khatris makc a mother aftcr child-birth slccp on the ground 
with öeven thorns of the tree or of the Kikar {Acacia arabica) 
under his pillow, and later on a Jand tree is cut and food is givoii 
to a kitc.® It is known as Sami in the Dcccan, and at the 

^ For details sce B. G. ix, part i, 385 f. 
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Dasahra festiväl the Raja and his troops go in procession to the 
tree, shoot arrows at it, and put the fallen leaves in their turbaiis 
as protectives.^ 

The Aonla {Emblica officinalis) is considered propitious and 
chastc. It is worshipped in the month Kärttik (October- 
November) by feeding Brahmans under it, threads are tied 
round it, and perambulations made ; this rite is believed to free 
a man of the sin of having cheated somebody, and prayers are 
offered for the fertility of women, animals, and crops. The 
ccremony ends with a reverential bow before the trec.^ Krishna 
wears a necklace of its bcrrics wliich are offered to him in 
October-November, with tamarind and sugar-cane when he is 
solemnly wedded to the Tulasi or sacred basil.^ 

The beautiful Mahua {Bassia latifolia) is held sacred by the 
forest tribes who eat its succulcnt corolla tubcs, distil spirits 
from them, and usc the tree in their marriagc rites. Gonds 
bury infants under it, as it is supposed that their spirits will 
suck the liquor from it and bc nourished as if by their mothers’ 
milk; an adult may be cremated under it in the hope that it 
will give him a supply of liquor in the next world, but the wood 
is not used in housc-building as it is believed to bc liable to 
a lightning stroke, possibly bccause the tree is lofty and con- 
spieuous in the landscapc.^ Gonds in Bengal fasten the corpse 
of an adult in an crect posture to the tree, a special local custom 
to which no parallel has becn traced.^ The Bhuiya bride and 
bridegroom take branches of the tree in their hand, go with 
them to a tank or stream, stcep the branches in water, and bathe, 
and on their rcturn waik round a brauch of the tree set 'up by 
the tribal Baiga or mcdicincmian.^ 

When Kandhs found a villagc the first act is to plant a Scmal 
or cotton tree {Bombax malabaricimi) consecrated to the villagc 
godling in the centre of the site, and other forest tribes bclievc 
it to bc the seat of more tcrriblc deities than the Pipal, ‘ bccause 
their supcrintcndence is confmed cxclusively to the neighbour- 
‘hood, and having their attention less occupied, they can venture 
to makc a more minutc scrutiny into the conduct of the people 

’ Folh-lore, xxvi. 36 f. 
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round them The wood is often used to make the post round 
which the pair march at marriage and the parrot images set up 
during the rite. 

The Nim [Melia azadirachia)^ probably from the bitterness of 
its leaves, is associated with purification and with the godlings 
of disease. In Bombay it is said to be Sprung from the Amrita 
or nectar of the gods, and people eat the leaves on New Year’s 
Day.^ When Chamär children in the Central Provinces fall ill 
the sorcerer waves a brauch over them, and taking ashos in his 
hand blows them at it.® After a funeral mourners chew the leaves 
and spit them out as a mode of purification and to mai^ com- 
plete severance from the dead. In Bombay Nim leaves and 
cow’s urine are usually kept at the entrance of the lying-in 
room to save mother and child from evil spirits; in Ahmad- 
nagar when a man is bitten by a snake he is taken to Bahiroba’s 
temple, crushed Nim leaves mixed with chillies are adminis- 
tered,, and the branches are waved over his head.^ In the 
United Provinces Doms regard the tree sacred to Sitala, the 
small-pox goddess, or to Devi, and Kurmis worship the tree 
under which they place, an imagc of Devi.^ The tree is also 
connected with the Sun, as in the story of Nimbarak, ' the Sun 
in a Nim tree who invitcd to dinner a Bairägi whose rules 
forbade him to eat except by daylight. When dinner was 
dclayed after sundown Suräjnäräyan, the Sun god, descended 
from a Nim tree and continued shining tili dinner was bver.^ 

The coco-nut, doubtless on account of .its milk, is connected 
with fertility, and its resemblance to * a human head suggests 
its Substitution for a human sacrifice to the Mother goddess 
in her terrible form as Ambäbhaväni.’^ Mahärs in Western 
India worship their deities in the form of coco-nuts or betel-nuts, 
and Chamärs instal a coco-nut in the name of their ancestors, 
renewing it yearly and distributing the kerncl as sacred food ; ® 
Baiindra, the Vakkal godling, is an unhusked coco-nut, Coco- 
nuts are often given by keepers of shrines to women who desire 

^ Sleeman, JRambles, 385. 

^ Balaji Sitarara Kothari, x; Campbell, Notes, 234. 

^ Russell, r. C. ii. 421. * Campbell, loc. eil, 

® P, N, Q, iii, 38. ® Growse, Mathura, 194; E, R. E. ix. 373. 

^ Forbes, Räsmälä, 323 ; N. L N, Q, iv. 148, v. 78. 

® B, G. X. 418, XV, part i, 203 ; Enthoven, T, C. i. 267, ii. 53. 
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children, and Rajputs and other high castes send it to the brider 
groom as a proposal of marriage.^ 

Some varieties of the acacia which produce gum and catechu 
are respected, and the hard wood is used in making the Arani 
or fire-drill. The leaves and twigs of the Khair {Acacia caiechu) 
keep off the Evil Eye and witches and wizards dare not approach 
the tree.® You can eure fever at a Kikar or Babül tree {Acacia 
arabica) if you tie seven cotton threads from your left big toe 
to your head, then tie the hanks round the tree and embrace the 
trunk seven times, an attention which so pleases it that it will 
cause the disease to leave you.® Beriya vagrants in the United 
Provinces, when a person is attacked by the Evil Eye, put some 
Babül thorns in an earthen pot fixed mouth downwards, wave 
a shoe over it and say, ‘ Evil Glance ! Leave the sick man ! ’ 
But the ‘ sanctity ’ of the Babül makes it also dangerous. If 
it- is planted near a house it will ruin the occupant, a belief 
possibly based on the reddish juice, like blood, which exudes 
from it.® If you water the tree for thirtcen days you acquire 
Control of the evil spirit which occupies it. They teil of a man 
at Sahäranpur who did this, and when his corpse was carried 
to cremation, no sooner was his pyre lighted than he got up and 
lived many ycars after. The ghost of a man cremated ’Ovith the 
wood will not rest quietly, and any one who sleeps on a bed made 
from it will be afflicted with evil dreams. When in the writer’s 
camp it was proposed to mend a bed, which had been accidentally 
broken, with this wood, an old servant advised that it should be 
kept for the use of some padre or clergyman on a visit, whose 
sanctity would naturally protect him. 

The plantain from its vigorous growth is naturally an emblem 
of fertility. Leaves of it are hung on the marriage shed, and a 
branch is placed near the post or holy fire round which the pair 
marph. Kochh in Bengal make the shed with plantain stalks, 
and in Sambalpur a plantain tree draped in cloth is placed to 
the right of the image of the goddess Durga, representing Vana 
Durga, or ‘ she of the forest ’, a godling of the jungle tribes.® 

The brilliant scarlet flowers, red juice, and numerous seeds 

1 Tod, i. 317, 323, &c. * Heber, i. ’287. “ P. N. Q. i. 40. 

* Crooke, T. C. i. 247. = P. N. Q. iii. 44. 

“ Risley, T. C. i. 496; J. It A. S. 1906, p. 3Ö1. 
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also connect tlie pomegranate with fertility. Parsis, following 

the example of the Persians, venerate it, using its twigs to form 

the Barsom or Moresona, the sacred broom; its seeds are 

scattered over a child at Initiation to scare evil spirits, and the 

juice is squeezed into the mouth of the dying.^ 

The tamarind is a favourite of the Musalmäns, and the best 

specimens of the tree are found near thcir old Settlements. 

One of the chief Nägar pregnancy rites is the drinking of its 

juice.^ A notable tamarind Stands over the tomb a.t Gwalior of 

Pansen, the famous minister of Akbar’s court,. and its leaves, 

though they are bitter and injurious to those suffering from 

sore throat, are eaten by singers to improvc thcir voices.^ 

The leaves of the Siras {Albizzia lebek) hung on a rope over the 

entrance of a village are a potent charm against cattle murrain, 

and this efficacy is increased if there are added a putsherd on 

which a Faqir has written some hocus-pocus and rüde models 

of wooden sandals, rakes, ploughshares, and other implements, 

The mango, of which groves are found in most villages in 

the plains, is valued for its valuable fruit and pleasant shadc. 

In Gujarät on the bfight or dark yth of the month Sävan 

(July-August) a young mango tree is planted near the hearth 

and worshipped by women to protcct their childrcn from small- 

pox; a post of the wood is sct up at marriage when Ganpati 

or Ganesa, patron of undertakings, is worshipped ; in the 

Santi or diseasc-quieting rite branches.of it arc thrown into the 

fire; in the spring the young leaves and buds typify Madana, 

god of love, and they are offered in the worship of Biva in the 

month of Mägh (January-February) ; a brauch is often planted 

in the centre of the wedding booth.^ Whea you sce a flower 

on a mango, shut your eyes and get some onc to lead-you to 

the tree, rub the flowers in your hands, and you will acquirc 

power of curing scorpion stings by waving your hands over the 

place. But this power lasts only for a ycar, and the charm must 

be performed at the next flowering of the tree. 

The Tulasi or holy basil [Ocimiim basüiciim) is one of the things 

produced at the churning of the occan, and it is sacred to 

^ Campbell, l^otes, 229 ; Dosabhai Framji, ii. lOO f. ; B. G, ix, part ii, 223. 
“ Thiirston, T. C. v. 339. 

3 kbari, i, 406, 612 f. ; Sleenian, Ramhles, 5Ü2 ; Kose, Gloss. iii. 1 10. 

^ B.G. ix, part i, 382 ; Entlioven, T, C. i. 29, 57. 
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Vishnu. Its ‘ sanctity * probably depends 011 the aromatic 
nature of its leavcs and its frequent use in native medicine.^ 
Many legends have been invented to account for the veneration 
paid to it. In one story Tulasi was a young girl who practised 
austerities in the hope that Vishnu would take her to wife. 
But Lakshmi, her real consort, cursed her and changed her 
into the plant. But Vishnu consoled her by promising that 
he would be the Sälagräma ammonite and remain always besidc 
her. Accordingly both of them are annually married.^ This is 
done on the bright iith of Kärttik (October-November). In 
Gujarät a childless pair act as parents of the bride, and a friend 
brings the ammonite, and with his wife acts as those of tlic 
bridegroom. The rites are done in the orthodox way. The 
owner of the plant presents jeweis to the stone, the owner of 
which and his wife receive gifts as representing the bridegroom. 
Women walk a hundred and eight times round a Pipal tree and 
a Tulasi planted together in order to relieve barrenness, and 
a basil leaf is put in the mouth of the dead. This wedding of 
the Tulasi done at the opening of the cpld season is the signal 
for Hindu marriages to begin.^ The Tulasi is often planted on 
the top of a little masonry pillar near the house, when women 
tend it and pour over it the water in which Vishnu’s ammonite 
has been bathed, 

The Paläsa, which gives its name to the battle-field of Plassey, 
known also as the Dhäk [Butea frondosa) owes its ‘ sanctity ’ to 
its habit of dropping its leaves when it fiowers, the upper and 
outer branches Standing out like sprays of unbroken scarlet, 
These are sometimes used to dye the powder scattered at the 
Holi or spring festival, and the wood, said to contain the seed 
of fire, is employed in fiire-making. A leaf of the Soma plant 
or a feather of Gäyatri, the impersonation of the holy sun hymn, 
was shot off by an archer, and this falling on earth produced the 
Paläsa,^ Like the Bilva or Bel tree, the Paläsa is so ‘ sacred ’ 
that it must not be used to make a Brahman's staff.® The triple 
leaf of the tree represents the triad—Brahma, Siva, Vishnu ; the 
leaves are used as platters in holy rites ; from its wood is made 

^ Watt, V. 442. 2 Ward, ii. 205. 

^ B. G. ix, part i, 387 L ; •'Balaji Sitaram Kotlaari, 57 : for the legends and 
ritual sec B. A, Gupte, 233 ff. 

S.B,E. xliv. 122. 


® Manu, Laws, ii. 45. 
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the Yüpa or sacrificial post, and it is used in cooking the funeral 
offerings. 

The astringency of its bark, its medicinal qualities, and its 
tripartite leaves, suggesting its connexion with Siva, accoimt 
for the reverence paid to the Bilva or Bel [Aegle marnrelos). 
In honour of Siva married girls on the bright pth of Bhädon 
(August-September) throw flowers on the tree and rub the 
trunk with sandalwood paste. Some tribes in Central and 
Western India regard as their most solemn oath that on the 
Belbhandär, or ‘ storehouse that is, on a pot of water or corn, 
turmeric powder and leaves of the Bel tree, all laid on a blankct.^ 

The bamboo is remarkable on account of its manifold Utilities, 
Mahärs and Mang outcasts show much respect to it, and make 
the pair at marriage stand in* bamboo baskets ; Gäros and 
Kachärij sacrifice before a bamboo planted in the ground; 
Birhors worship their godling Darha in the form of a spIit 
bamboo; Muäsis make the pair at marriage walk round a 
bamboo in a bamboo shed; and the ascetic Sannyäsi should 
carry a bamboo st aff with seven knots.^ 

The Chili or Himala;^an pencil cedar {Juniperus macropodes) 
is valued by the Käfirs, who hang the branches on shrines, use 
it for aspersion, wave the ignited branches at rites when they 
emit a dense perfumed smoke, and the officiant wears a plume- 
like brauch of it in front of his head-dress; the tree is valued 
because it keeps off evil influences and promotcs the inspiration 
of the Spirit medium.^ The Himalayan cedar {Cedrus deodara) 
is, as its name Deodär implies, ‘the tree of„the gods h In 
Kangra it used to be the custom to sacrifice a girl to an old 
cedar tree, which was cut down long ago, and the families of the 
village were forced in turn to supply a victim,^ As is the case 
with the Chili, it is ceremonially burnt in the Hindu Kush, and 
the Daniyal or sibyl with a cloth over her head inhales the 
divine smoke tili she is seized with convulsions, when she breaks 
out in a chant loudly repeated by her audience.^ 

^ Kennedy, 145; Malcolm, Central India, i. i86note. 

2 Hussell, T. C. iv. 189 ; Dalton, 109, 220, 234; Dubois, 534, 

3 Robertson, 395, 421, 425, 429, 461, 467, 470 ; /. R. A. 5. 1901, pp. 466, 
470 ; Watt, iv. 554 f., and cf. ii. 646. 

^ Ibbetson, 120, 

® Biddulph, 97 ; Oldham, 91 f,; E, R. B. iv. 400 f. 
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The question of marriage to trees is not without difficulty. 
We have already discussed the custom of marrying a widow or 
widower to a tree before, or in connexion with, the actual rite 
of Union, in which the intention seems to be that the tree or 
plant acts as the representative-or Surrogate of the person 
contracting the marriage, and to it is diverted the wrath of the 
deceased partner, who resents the Usurpation of his or her rights 
by the new-comer.^ 

But there are other instanccs which cannot be readily brought 
within this category. In some cases it is part of the ritual in 
the case of virgin brides and bridegrooms. The Bägdi bride- 
groom in Bengal early on the wedding morning before he goes 
to fetch his bride goes through a mock marriage with a Mahua 
tree {Bassia latifoUa), He embraces it and daubs it with 
vermilion, his right wrist is bound to it with thread, and after 
he is released from the tree the thread is used to attach a bunch 
of Mahua leaves to his wrist.^ The Kharwär bride and bride- 
groom before the marriage rite must go through a form of 
marriage with a mango tree, or at least with a brauch of it.^ 
The Kurmis pair, at their own house early on the wedding 
morning, are married to trees, the bride to a Mahua, the bride- 
groom to a mango. The bride wears on her right wrist a bracelet 
of Mahua leaves, walks round the tree seven times, and then 
sits on her motheris lap or on an earthen platform erected near 
the trunk of the tree. While sitting in this positiori her right 
hand and right ear are tied to the tree with thread by her elder 
sister’s husband or some other male member of the family, 
and she is made to chew Mahua leaves which are afterwards 
eaten by her mother. Finally, lamps are lighted round the 
tree and it is solemnly worshipped by all present. The bride- 
groom performs the same rite with a mango tree, but with this 
difference that he moves round it nine times instead of seven.^ 
The Munda bride used to touch a Mahua tree with vermilion, 
clasp it with her hands, and she was tied to it, while the bride- 
groom performed the same rite with a mango tree, but this 
custom seems to have been discontinued.^ According to 


^ p. 198 above, 

® Ibid. i. 475, 

® Dalton, 194 ; Risley, T. C. ii. 102. 


Risley, T. C. i. 39. 
Ibid. i. 531. 
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another authority the bride goes in the bridegroom’s litter to 
a mango tree, marks its trunk with moistened rice flour, and 
ties a thread round it, the tree bein^^ regarded as a witness to 
the marriage.^ In the case of. a virgin marriage Rautiyas wed 
the pair to a mango tree, and Santäls at an early stage of the 
Wedding marry bride and bridegroom separately to a Mahua 
tree.^ 

A Story told by the Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsang illustrates 
the custom. A Brahman Student regretted that he was not 
married. 

‘ On this his companion, in Sport, replied, ‘‘ We must seek then 
for your good a bride and her fricnds.” Two pcrsons represented 
father and mother of the bridegroom and two qthers the parents 
of the bride, and as they were sitting under a Pätali tree they 
called it the “ tree of the son-in-law ”, They collected fruit 
and water, followed all the nuptial customs and asked that 
a time should be fixed. The father of the supposed bride 
.plucked a flowering twig, gave it to the Student and said, “ This 
is your excellent partner, be graciously pleased to accept her.” 
The student’s heart rejoiced as he took her to himself, and 
when the others said that it was late and they would go homc 
he preferred to remain. In the end, an old man appeared leading 
a maiden and said, “ This is your worship’s wife.” Seven days 
passed in carousing and music, and when the friends of the 
Student went to seek him they found him alone in the shade 
of a tree, as if facing a superior guest. They asked him to 
return, but he refused. When he came back he described his 
adventures and took them to the place, where they found that 
the tree had become a great mansion, and the old man received 
them kindly and entertained them. After a year was accom- 
piished the lady gave birth to a son, and her husband proposed 
to take her home. But the old man built a palace for them, 
and this is why the place once known as Kusumapura, ” saffron 
city ”, was called Pätaliputra, ” the city of the son of the 
Pätali”, the modern Patna, which became the Maurya capital 
of the Empire.’ ® 

There is some difference of opinion regarding the interpreta- 
tion of these.rites. In cases where the tree is supposed to die 
after the rite we may assume that the marriage to it is intended 

^ Sarat Chandra Roy, 447. 2 Rjsley, T. C, ii. 201, 229. 

® Beal, Si-yu-ki, ii. S3 ff. : the legend explains the name of the city, but 
Waddell (E. i?. E, ix. 677) derives the name from Patala, the seaport at the 
mouth of the Indus. 
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to divert to it some dangcr which otherwise would attack the 
wedded pair. In cases of marriage to a tree of virgin brides and 
bridegrooms it is noteworthy that the trees used are generally 
those which bear blossoms or fruit, and bearing this fact in view 
the present writer suggested that the intention was to bring 
tlic pair into dose association with the productive powers 
of Nature, and thus to convcy their fertility to bridc and bridc- 
groom.^ In this connexion the case of the tomb of Müsa Sohäg 
at Ahmadabad is suggestive. In the mosque enclosure is a very 
old, large Champa tree {Michelia champaca)^ the branches of 
which are hung with glass bangles. ‘ Those anxious to have 
children come and offer the saint bangles, 7, ii, 13, 21, 29, or 
126, according to their incans and importunity. If the saint 
favours their wish the Champa tree snatches up the bangles 
and wears them 011 its arms.’ ^ Mr. Hodson, who has discussed 
the question at length,^ adopts this fertility theory with the 
reservation that the tree being associated with dcath-rites, ‘ its 
cxplanation is to be sought in the definite view that the spirit 
part of the individual is associated with the fruit tree, and the 
physical home of tliat spirit is to be providcd with the marriage 
Kurmis of Bengal adopt a sort of ‘ scapegoat ’ theory, ‘ that by 
it all misfortuncs of the bride and bridegroom are transferred 
to the tree, which acts as a sort of scapegoat a view which is 
approved by Sir J. Frazer."* Another cognate instance of this 
may be quoted, that of the Banias of the Panjab who, when they 
ascertain from the horoscöpc that the influence of certain stars 
is likcly to lead to early widowhood, dress up a pitcher pf water 
to resemble a boy, and the girl is married to this psendo-bride- 
groom. The rite is then repeated in an informal way with the 
real bridegroom, and the evil is belicved to fall upon the pitcher 
and not on the bridegroom, thus averting the danger of early 
widowhood.^ 

In some cases the tree is apparently a mere substitute for the 
bride or bridegroom. Khadäls in the Central Provinces, when 
a man reaches the age of thirty and a woman twenty, and are 

^ J, R. A, I. xxviii. 242, 2 ß q j[y 281 f. 

® Man in India, i. 207 f. 

^ Risley, T. C. i. 531 ; Frazer, G. B. ‘ The Magic Art iL 57 note : cf. 
Wcstermarck, H. Ii. M. ii. 523 ff. 

^ Harildshan Kaul, C. i?. i. 284. 
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both still unmarried, marry him or her to a mango, Semal, 
cotton treCj or Jämun, the black plum {Eugenia jambolana). 

* After this no second ceremony need be performed on subse* 
quent Union with a wife or husband/ ^ Kunbis in Baroda, 
if a suitable husband cannot be found and a girl would reach 
maturity before the next general tribal rite of marriage, which 
occurs at intervals of nine, ten, or eleven years, marry her to 
a bunch of flowers which is then thrown into a well or river, 
and the girl, now regardcU to be a widow, can at any time be 
married by the less regulär rite.^ 

Or the tree or flowers may be replaced by some material 
object. In the Central Provinces a Gända girl who arrives at 
maturity unmarried is wedded to a spear stuck up in the court- 
yard, and is then given away to any one who will take her * 
a Binjhwär girl under the same circumstance is wedded to an 
arrow, the tribal symbol or mark; and a Chäsa girl may be 
wedded to an arrow or flower, or she goes through the rite with 
a man of her own caste, and when a suitable husband is found 
she is married to him by the ceremony used in the case of 
widow marriage.® In Nepal * every Newär girl, while a child, 
is married to a Bel-fruit, which after the ceremony is thrown into 
some sacred river. When she arrives at puberty a husband is 
selected for her, but should the marriage prove unpleasant she 
can divorce herseif by the simple process of placing a betel-nut 
under her husband’s pillow and walking off. A Newärin is 
never a widow, as the Bel-fruit to which she was first married is 
presumed to be always in existence.’ ^ 

^ Russell, T, C. i. 376. 2 G. H. Desai, C. R. i. 173. 

* Russell, r. C. ii. 330, 426, iii. 15. 

* D. Wright, 33 : for other instances of mock marriage see O’Malley, 
C.R.i. 323ff. 
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THE BLACK ART; WITCHCRAFT 

In the preceding pages many instances have been quoted of 
the harmless or benevolent forms of magic—sympathetic, 
homoeopathic, contagious—which are designed to act as pro- 
phyiactics against the influencc o£ cvil spirits, or the Evü Eye, 
and to promote the fertility of human beings, animals, and crops.^ 
These forms of magic are not only tolcrated but encouraged, 
being performed for worthy objects and in the general inferest 
of the Community. Black magic, as it is popularly called, is 
of a different type .«=^it is -employed for anti-social ends, for 
evil purposes such as the destruction of -an enemy, the promo- 
tion of quarrels and the like, and the witch.or warlock who 
practises it Claims to effect his purpose by gaining control of 
some evil Spirit whom he forces to obey him. It is unnecessary 
here to discuss the more general question, whether magic Is 
antecedent to or later than religion, The view accepted by 
one school of anthropologists is that formulated by Sir A. Lyall 
by a review of the Indian evidence that the witch ‘ is one- who 
professes to work marvels not through the aid. or counsel of 
the supernatural beings in whom he believes as much as the 
rest, but by certain occult faculties and devices which he 
conceives himself to possess *‘ while the priest, or fetish- 
keeper, or oracle-monger is held in reverence as the ambassador 
of a power on whom it is hopeless to make war, the witch is 
always feared, and usually deported, because the priest disclaims 
all responsibility for the ill inflicted by. the angry or malevolent 
deities, whereas the witch may be made to pay by the person 
But this caution may be added that by ‘ priest ’ the Indian 
Brahman is meant, who does not practise only the harmless 
or benevolent forms of magic ; in fact, both types are often used 
by both Brahman and witch, But, on the whole, black magic 
is antagonistic to orthodox Brahmanism, though, particularly by 

Frazer, G. B, * The Magic Arti. 54 ff, 

^ A stattc Studies, i. 106 f. 
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those who follow theTäntrik school, the practice of black magic 
may be in some cases tolerated or adopted by the priesthood. 
Manu classes among ‘ open rogues ’ those ‘ who live by teaching 
the performance of auspicious ceremonies, sanctimonious 
hypocrites, and fortune-tellers ’; ‘ for all incantations intended 
to destroy life, for magic rites with roots practised by persons 
not related to him against whom they are directed, and for 
various kind of sorceries the offender is to be punished by 
fine ; but ‘ the Brähmana may punish his foes by his own 
power alone: Speech, indeed, is the weapon of the Brähmana, 
with that he may slay his enemies Sir J. G. Frazer Supports 
the view that magic preceded religion, and that the develop¬ 
ment of the latter followed on the recognition of the ineflficiency 
of the former; but other writers, like Dr. , E. S. Hartland, 
argue that magic as little preceded religion as religion preceded 
magic, both springing from a single root, both merely the two 
sides of a single shield.^ In Northern India among Hindus and 
Musalmäns of the lower classes magical beliefs and practices are 
so closely linked with religion that it is practically impossible 
to disentangle them. 

The belief in, and the practice of, black magic is universal 
both among the jungle tribes and the lower classes of dwellers 
in the plains. The only alleged exception in the case of the former 
is that of the Juängs who ‘ appear to be free from the belief in 
witchcraft, which is the bane of the Kols and perniciously 
influences nearly all other classes in the Jungle and Tributary 
Mahals. They have not, like the Kharias, the reputation of 
being deeply skilled in sorcery. They have in their own lan- 
guage no terms for “ God ”, for “ heaven ”, or “ hell ”, and, so 
far as I can learn, no idea of a future state.’ ^ But later inquiries 
Show that in the case of religion General Dalton was probably 
mistaken, or since he wrote they may have come under Hindu 
influence, and his Statement regarding magic is perhaps equally 
inaccurate among the tribe in their present condition.'* The 
power of magic-working is specially attributed to the more 
isolated and distant tribes who are looked on by the northern 

1 Manu, Law 5 , ix. 258, 290, xi, 31-4. 

2 Frazer, op, cii. i. 233!..; Hartland, Ritual and Belief, 26 ff.; E. R.E. 
viii. 245 ff.; Westermarck, M, I. ii. 584 ff., 649 ff. 

3 Dalton, 157. 4 Risiey, r. C. i. 353. 
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peasant with disgust and fear. Tribes like Bhils, Santäls, 
Thärus, and the like are notorious for their magical powers^ 
and the same may be said of nomadic and criniinal castes, such 
as Nats, Kanjars, Häbüras, or Sänsias. * The Banjäras of 
Central India are terribly vcxed by witchcraft, to which their 
wandering and precarious existence especially cxposcs them in 
the shape of fever, rheumatism, and dysentery. Solemn 
inquiries are still held in the wild junglc where thesc people camp 
out like gypsies, and many an unlucky hag has bcen strangled 
by sentence of their secret tribunals.’ ^ The wild Savaras of 
Bengal and the Central Provinccs are considered to bc great 
sorcerers; Bhoksas of the sub-Himalayan Taräi have gained 
a reputation for sorcery and witchcraft, and the name of the 
tribe is applied to sorcerers in Garhwäl; Thärus in the same 
region are notorious for the same reason, and in the plains 
Thäruhat or ‘ Thäru land ’ is a synonym for witchland/^ In 
the plains Chamärs or leather-dressers, whosc trade is disliked 
by orthodox Hindus, are wcll-known witches, practising both 
black and white magic.^ Lushais maintain that the tribes lo 
the north of them are very proheient in witchcraft, and Chins 
consider Lushais so expert in the craft that in the 1890 expedi* 
tion some of the chiefs besought the British general not to 
allow any Lushais to venture within sight of their villagas, lest 
they should by mercly looking at it cause fearful misfortunes.^ 
The higher form of the earlier and purer Buddhism was in its 
later stages infected by Hindu magical bclicfs, and Bhäi Ouru 
Das warned the Sikhs-that ‘ paying attention to omens, the ninc 
grihs [graha, ‘ planet ’], the twclvc signs of the Zodiac, incanta- 
tions, rnagic, divination by lincs, and by the voice, is all vaiiity.^ 
The witch Däyan, Däkini, is known in mythology as Asrapa, 

‘ blood-drinkcr an imp or ficnd attcading on Kali, an cater of 
human flesh, bccause this is regarded as the source of the witch’s 
power, as in Southern India Kali descends on a man when lic 
has drunk the blood of a goat/' Witches in the folk-tales 
frequent burning-grounds and cemeterics; they can find anything 

^ Lyall, Asiatic Siudies, i. iiyf. 

“ Russell, T, C, iv, 507 ; Crooke, T, C. ü. Oo, iv. 405. 

^ Briggs, 234. '' ' Shakespear, iio. 

^ B. R. E. viii. 255 ff. ; Wadclell, ßuddhism, 367 ff, ; Macauli iv. <249, 

^ WhiteheacI, Village Gods of So^dk India, 102 f.; Thurston, 1 \ C. 187. 
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oa earth, open or patch up the sky, restore the dead to life, 
set fire to water, turn stones into wax, separate lovers, turn the 
hero ordieroine into any shape they choose, control the weather, 
cause storms and tempcsts, or produce lameness by measuring 
the footprints of their victims, and these are not like our nursery 
tales, but facts which peoplc of the lower culture firmly bclicve.^ 
Some of them acquire these powers by eating filth. A feraalc 
witch is usually lovely, scrupulously clean in dress and person, 
and decorated with a streak of vermilion in the parting öf her 
hair, the symbol of coverture. They cast the Evil Eye on 
children, and they are reputed to exhumc the corpscs of children, 
anoint them with oil, and bring them to life again to serve some 
occult purposc, a belief which in its most odious form appears 
in the Odi or Oti cult, ‘ breaking the human body/, practised by 
the Pariahs of Madras.^ Dhanwärs in the Central Provinccs 
detect a witch by the sunken and gloomy appearance of the 
eye, a. passionate temperament, or by being found naked in 
a grave-yard at night, as the only business of a witch in such 
a place can be to disinter or revive a corpse.® 

A witch gains special power by obtaining control of a demon 
aad making him obedient to-his or her will. In Bengal this is 
effected irr the following v/ay : when a man dies on the iSth day 
of a Hindu month, being a Saturday which is unlucky as it is 
ruled by Sani, you should go with your master in magic to the 
cremafion or burial ground, and seat him on a tree at least a milc 
from the spot. Thcn takc the body to the cremation ground, 
lay it with its feet to the south, the kingdom of Yama, and 
bind it securely to four iron pegs fixed in the ground. Sit on 
the breast of the corpsc with a bottle of wine bcsidc yöu, and 
repeat Mantras or spells one hundred and cight times on a rosary 
made of human bones. Drink sornc wine and pour some down 
the mouth of the corpse, on which it will makc faccs at you, 
and try to get up and fight you. But fear not, for it can do no 
harm so long as you retain your courage. Düring all this time 
you must keep on shouting to your instructor and you should 
follow his advice. As you go on repeating the charms animals 

> Temple-Stcel, 395 ; Somadeva, Index, s.v. Witches. 

2 Thurston, T. 0 . vi. 124 £f.; Bulhiin Madras Museum^ iii. 3120.; 
Anantha Krishna lyer, i. 76 £f. 

® Russell. T, C, ii. 498. 
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of hideous form will appear, but heed them not. At last a cat 
will come and ask you what you want. You must answer that 
you need the Service of the demon attached to the corpse on 
which you are sitting. This the cat will grant. Then make 
the Homa fire-sacrifice, pouring meat and wine on the flames, 
mark your forehead with the ashes of the sacrifice as a protective, 
and go. home, taking care not to look back or answer any 
questions addressed to you. The ghost or demon will then be 
your slave for the rest of your life.^ 

In Northern India the worker of black magic is the Ojha, 
a term derived from Sanskrit Upädhyäya, ‘ teacher and the 
Syäna, * cunning man who follow the traditional methods 
handed down from their predecessors. Their stock-in-trade is 
a Collection of Mantras or spells, many based on the magic of 
the Tantras, ‘ rule, ritual used in the cult of the Sakti or 
femalc energy, by which they are supposed to acquire the power 
of Controlling spirits or demons, and of forcing them to obey 
the Orders of the sorcerer. 

The art is acquired by a course of instruction. In Gangpur, 
Bengal, ‘ there is an old v/oman, professor of witchcraft, who 
stealthily instructs the young girls. The latter are eager to be 
taught, and are not considered proficient tili a pinc tree selected 
to bc experimented on is destroyed by the potency of their 
Mantras or charms, so that the wife a man takes to his bosom 
has probably donc her tree, and is confident that she can, if 
she pleases, dispose of her husband in the same manner, if he 
makes himself obnoxious When Santäl girls are initiated 
into magic they are said to be taken by force and made to lead 
tigers about, to make them fearless. They are taken to the 
chief Bongas or spirits and told to invoke them, and they are 
taught Mantras, or charms, and songs, The novice is made to 
come out of the house with a lamp in her hand and a brooni 
tied round her waist, and she is taken to the Bongas andmarried 
to one who approves of her. He pays the usual bride-price and 
applies vermilion to her forehead. After this she may marry 
a man in the usual way, and he also pays the bride-price. After 
instruction she is made to take her degrec by extracting a man^s 

» iV. I. N. Q. V. 57 : cf. Thurston, T. C. vi. 231 ; Ja'far Sharif. 

^ Dal ton, 323. 
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liver and cooking it with rice in a new pot, aftcr whicli slie and 
the young woman who initiates her eat tlie food together. 
When she has caten this food she can never forget what she has 
learnt, but if she refuses to takc the final Step and will not 
eat she goes mad or dics.^ In the Central Provinces it is said 
that a man sometimes finds it expedient to marry into a family 
the members of which arc reputed to bc workers in black magic, 
so that he may bc ablc with his wife’s aid to counteract the 
machinations of other adepts.^ In Bombay when a Guru or 
teacher wishes to initiate a candidatc into the mysterics of the 
black art, he dirccts his pupil to watch for a favourable oppor- 
tunity for beginning the study, that being the death of a woman 
in child-bed. He watches the funcral and ascertains who are the 
bearers of the corpse: He then collects in a tin box earth froiu 
the foot-prints of the two rcar bearers, watches wherc the corpse 
has been burnt, and goes home. Next day he goes to the spot 
and puts somc of the ashes in the box, and on a suitable day, 
that of the new moon or an cclipsc, he goes to the cremation‘ 
ground at midnight, sits naked on the ground, burns a littic 
inccnsc, and repeats the incantation taught him by the Guru. 
Thus he brings the spirit known as Hadal, the ghost of a woman 
who died in pregnancy or child-birth,^ under his control, and 
by her hclp he is able to annoy or injurc any one he pleases.'* 

In Central India witches arc supposed to work by the agency 
of their familiars, known as Bir, ‘ herocs and they are most 
powerfui on the I4th, I5th, and 29th of cach month, and in 
particular at the Diväli or Feast of Lights, and the Nauratra, 
the ninc days of the month Asvin (Scptcmber-October), devoted 
to the worship of the goddess Durga.^ At otlicr times witches 
appear, dress, talk, and eat likc ordinary human beings, but 

* when the fit is on thera they are sometimes scen with eyes 
glaring red, their hair dishevelled and bristled, while their heads 
are sometimes turned round in a stränge, convulsive manncr. 
On the nights of those days they arc supposed to go abroad, 
to ride about on tigers and other wild animals, and if they desirc 
to go on the water alligators come like beasts of the forest at 

‘ Bompas, Folk-lore of the Santal Farganas, 424. 

^ Grant, Introd. cxxx. ^ 20^ above. 

^ Campbell, Notes, 204 : cf. Ja'far Sharlf, 218 

^ See B. A. Gupte, 181 ff. 
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tlicir call, and thcy disport in rivcrs and lakes upon their backs 
tili dawn of day, about which period they ahvays return home, 
and assume their usual forms and occupations.’ ^ 

The familiär animals of the witcli, in whose shapc he or she 
often appear, are the tiger and the cat. 

‘ A Kol, tried for the murder of one of thcsc wizards, stated in 
his dcfencc—and he spoke as if he bcHcved implicitly \vhat hc 
was narrating—that his wifc liaving been killed by a tiger in 
his prcscncc, hc stcalthily followed the animal as it glided away 
after gratifying its appetite, and saw that it entcred the housc 
of onc Pusa, a Kol, whom hc knew. He called out Pusa’s rela¬ 
tives, and when they heard his story thcy not only credited it 
but dcclared that thcy had long suspected Pusa of such power 
and acts ; and, cntcring his housc, whcre thcy found him and not 
the tiger, they delivered him boimd into ‘ the hands of his 
accusers, who at oncc slcw him. In cxplanation of their having 
so acted they deposed that Pusa had onc night devoured an 
entire goat and roared likc a tiger while hc was eating it; and 
on another occasion hc informed his friends that hc had a longing 
for a particular bullock, and that very night that bullock was 
kilied by a tiger.’ ^ 

In the Jawliär State, Bombay, Koli women arc bclievcd to 
take tiger form and to kill the cattlc of their ncighbours ; more 
cspccially they bccomc cats or dogs and cat poultry of their 
friends br chcmics.^ Many likc tales arc told among the forest 
tribes of the Vindhyan and Kaimür ranges, and some Savaras 
arc said to be abic to change into ghostly tigers ; onc of thcin was 
supposed to have devoured a sick man’s wandering soul, and 
so tho patient could not recover.'^ 

jungle folk say that the cat is the tigcr’s aunt and taught 
him everything cxccpt to climb a trcc. Zähm Singh, the 
Rajput cliicf, bclievcd that cats were connected with witches, 
and on onc occasion when he supposed that hc was cnchantcd 
he ordered that every cat should be driven out of the canton- 
ment.^ A British ofheer oncc speared a hyena, well known as 
the steed on which a witch sallicd forth at night; cvil was 
predicted, and he subsequently met with a dangerous fall when 
hunting.® 

^ Malcolm, Ccyitval India, U. 212, “ Oalton, 200 f. 

^ Campbell, Notes, 258. * /. A. S, Bo, i. 260 f. 

® Malcolm, Central India, ii. 214 notc. ^ Tod, i. 88 f. note. 
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A person supposed to be a witcli is often subjected to tests or 
ordeals. ‘ Suicide and witch-dipping in rivers present both sides 
of the same conception, the acceptance or rejection by the divine 
element.’ ^ Hence a favourite test of witches is to throw them 
into water; if they sank they were innocent, but if they 
unhappily came to the surface their league with the powers of 
darkness was apparent. This test was approved by Zälim Singh, 
who used also to tie a grain-bag full of cayenne pepper over their 
heads in the belief that if they could withhold their tears they 
might justly be deemed to be witches.^ Oräons- depute the 
Identification of witches to the Ojha, who pours water into a brass 
plate and drops into it a grain of Kulthi or horse-grain {Dolichos 
biflorus), As he looks at its shadow in the water he sees the 
woman who has caused the rnischief, describes her, and at last 
pronounces her name, on which the outraged people go to her 
house, abuse her, and try to force her to confess by threats. 
If she denies the Charge they have recourse to the Sokha or 
* cunning man and take a handful of rice to him. He drops 
somc incensc and a fcw of the rice grains on some burning 
charcoal, sits near the fire, shakes his head violently and falls 
into a trance,-always staring at the lirc. He .puts all sorts 
of questions as if speaking to himself, and answers them. 
After somc time he comes to his senses and asks what he 
has been saying. When they teil him he asks if he has 
given a true description of the witch, but if they are not 
satisfied he is ready to name her in consideration of a fee of five 
rupees,^ 

When demons beset the Bhils and cause sj'ckness they summon 
the Barva, the hereditary sorcerer,/ and when the disease is 
beyond the reach of his skill he attributes it to a witch. He 
performs various rites to identify him or her, by means of music 
and waving peacock’s feathers round the patient's head. In 
some cascs an old woman is identified and forced by torture to 
disclose her name. For in order to deal with the case they must 
know her name, het reason for troubling her victim, and the 
terms on which she will be appeased.^ The same tribe in Central 
India inflict savage punishments on witches. One woman was 

^ Lyall, Asiatic Studies, i. 19. 2 1615. 

® Dehon, 150! ^ B, G, xii. 86 f. note. 
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forced to drink water from a shoemaker’s hand and beaten to 
dcatli. On inquiry it was allcged that after being turned out of 
tlic villagc shc came back and asked for a leopard to ride on, 
but as no leopard was fortheoming they mounted her on an ass, 
blackened her face, madc her cat from a scavenger’s hand, and 
cxpellcd her. The Bhil chief allcged that he heard her barking 
likc a dog, and saw her attempting to bitc passers-by tili she 
died.^ Bhils in Gujarät subject the witch to various ordeals. 
Shc is tied by the hccls to a brauch of a tree, swung to and fro, 
and if the brauch docs not break and shc suffers no injury she 
is certainly a witch. Sometimes a basket full of chillies is put 
over her face, and if she suffers no harm she is certainly guilty, 
Under the ,pressurc of these ordeals shc often confesses and says 
that she will eure the patient if shc gets a male buffalo, a goat, 
or a cock, If the patient recovers the animal named is sacrificed 
by cutting its throat, the blood is caught in a dish and given hot 
to the witch to drink. If the sick man dies she is often driven 
into the jungle to die of hungcr or fall a prey to some wild 
beast. Gases are reported from the Pänch Mahals of a witch 
being burnt to death or cut in picces with a sword.^ When 
Kolis in Bombay suspect that a death was caused by witchcraft 
they examine the ashes of the corpsc to sce if they can find 
any unconsumed bits of cloth or some articlc of food. If 
they find a bit of cloth or some grain they bclicva that this 
was the cause of death, and that it was worked into the 
dead man’s intcstincs by a witch who had been employed 
to do this by some one whose cloth or grain the dcccased had 
Stolen.^ 

In Biläspur District, Central Provinccs, onc of the most 
noted witch-finders dealt with them in a special way: 

* The first effort was to get the villagcrs to dcscribe the marked 
cccentricitics of the old women of the community, and when 
this had been dctailed his cxperience soon enabled him to 
scize upon some ugly or unlucky idiosyncracy which indicated 
in unmistakablc clearncss the unhappy offender. If no conclu- 
sion could bc arrived at in this way he lighted an ordinary 
earthen lamp, and repeating consecutively each woman’s name 


^ Luard, Eih. Surv,, art. ‘ Bhil28 f. 
® B, G. ix, pari i, 302 f. 


? Enthoven, T. C. ii. 255. 
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he fixed 011 thc witch or witclics by thc flickcr of thc wick 
the man or woman was mcntioned.’ ^ 

In Bastar: 

‘ the usual mode of procedure when any onc is suspected and 
accused of being a sorccrer is as follows. On thc accused person 
being arrested a fisherman’s net is bound round his head to 
prevent his cscaping or bewitching his guards, and hc is at once 
subjected to the preparatory tests. Two leaves of the Pipal 
trec [Ficus religiosa)^ one representing him and thc other his 
accuser, are thrown before his outstretched hands ; if the Icaf 
in his name falls uppermost he is supposed to. be a suspicious 
character; if the leaf falls with thc lower part upwards it is 
possiblc he may be innocent^ and the populär fceling is in his 
favour. The following day thc final test is applied : hc is sewn 
into a sack, and in the presence of thc heads of thc villagc hc is 
carried into water waist deep, and let down to thc bottom ; 
if thc iinhappy man cannot struggle up hc is said, aftcr a short 
pause, to be innocent, and thc assembled clders quickly direct 
him to be taken out; if hc manages, however, in his strugglcs 
for life to raise himsclf above thc water hc is adjudged guilty, 
and brought out to be dealt with for witchcraft. Hc is then 
beaten by thc crowd, his head is shaved, and his front teeth are 
knocked out with a stonc to prevent him from muttering 
incantations. All descriptions of filth are thrown at him : if 
hc is of goocl castc hog’s flesh is forced into his mouth ; and, 
lastly, hc is drivcii out of thc country, followcd by tlie abusc and 
exccration of his cnlightcncd .countrymen. Women suspected 
of sorccry hayc to undergo thc same ordeal ; if found guilty, 
thc saihc punishment is awarded them, and aftcr being shaved, 
tlieir liair is attached to a trec in somc public placcd - 

According to Manu, ‘lie whom thc water forces not lo comc 
quickly up, who mccts with no speedy misfortunc, must bc licld 
innocent on thc strength of his oath 

Many kinds of power arc attributed to workers in thc black 
art. riic inagician is ablc to devour the internal organs of his 
victims, to insert in them, or cxtract from tlicm, ccrtain'sub- 
stanccs. The greatost of wonders in Sind is the Jigarkhwär 
or Jigarkhor, ‘ the liver-eater 

‘ an individual who by glanccs and incantations can abstract 
a man’s liver. Some aver that under certain conditions and at 
certain times he renders the person senseless upon whom he 

^ Grant, iiof. - Ibid, 39, LawSt viii, 115, 
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looks, and then takes from him what resembles the seed of a 
pomegranate, which he conceals for the time in the calf of his 
leg. Düring this interval the person whosc livcr is stolen 
remains unconscious, and when thus helpless the other throws 
the seed .on the fire which spreads out like a plate. On this he 
partakes with his fellows and the unconscious victim dies. He 
can convey a knowledge of his art to whomsoever he wills, by 
giving him a portion of the food to eat and teaching him incan- 
tations. If he is caught in the act and his calf is cut open, 
and the seed extracted and given to his victim, the lattcr will 
recover. The followers of this art are mostly women. They 
can convey intelligence from long distances in a brief spacc of 
time, and if they be thrown into the river with a stone tied to 
them they will not sink. Whcn it is desircd to deprive one of 
them of this power they brand both sides of his head and the 
joints, fill his eyes with salt, suspend him for forty days in a 
subterraneous chamber, and some of them recite incantations 
over him. Though his power then no longer exists he is still 
able to recognize a liver-eater, and these pests are captured 
through his detection. He can also restore people to health by 
incantations or administering a certain drug,’ ^ 

In the Panjab when a witch succeeds in taking out a man’s liver 
she will not eat it for two and a half days, and if after eating it 
she is put under the influence of an exorcist she can be forced 
to takc the liver of some animal and with it replace that extracted 
from her victim.^ In the Central Provinces the Sudhiniya or 
drinker of human blood can be exorcized by seating the patient 
near a man of the Bharia, a jungle-dwelling caste, who places two 
pots with their mouths joined over a fire, and re^ites incantations. 
When the water boils it turns into blood, this result. being 
attained by using a herb the juice of which stains the water red.^ 
The Koyi witch in Madras sucks the blood of her victim by 
putting his toe in her mouth, whereupon he becomes senseless, 
and he feels next day as if he had drunk an infusion of Gänja 
hemp {Cannabis sativus), If he is treated by an expert he 
recovers, if not he becomes gradually emaciated and dies."^ 
In one of the folk-tales the Rani is a witch who extracts the 
Raja’s entrails, sucks them and replaces them as they were 
before.® Many similar cases are on record. In one a young man 

1 Äln-i-AkhaH, ii. 338 f. - N. I, N. Q. i. 14. 

^ Russell, T. C. ii. 248. Thurston, T, C, iv. 69, 

® Somadeva, i. 289, 
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quarrelled with a witch about the price of fish and finally took 
it from her by force, but when he had eaten it disagreeable 
results followed, and when he dicd a live fish was taken out of 
his bowels.^ In ahother casc a trooper took milk from an old 
woman without paying for it, and he was attacked by grievous 
internal pains, but, when sho was arrested and ordered to eure 
him, she-set about collecting matcrials for Puja or worship, 
and before she finished the rite the pains Icft him.^ Again, an 
orderly took a cock from an old Gond woman without paying 
for it, cooked it in curry and ate it, but when he went to sleep 
he was seized with pains, the cock was heard crowing in his 
belly, and this went on tili the hour of his death.® In another case 
a man by accident jostled an old woman in a crowd, and when 
she cursed him he found that the juice of a piece of sugar-cane 
which he was chewing had turned into blood. He left the 
place at once, for every one knows that spells and curses of this 
kind' can reach only a certain distance, some ten or twelve 
miles, and the sooner you place that distance between yourself 
and the witch the better.^ 

Witches can injure their victims by pointing some charmed 
substance at them. An example of this is the Muth or ‘ handful 
reported from Bombay and the Central Provinces. It is a 
handful of charmed rice or millet sent by a witch against her 
enemy by the agency of his familiär spirits. It strikes the heart, 
causes vomiting and spitting of blood, and if the case is not 
properly treated death follows. Experts declare that they can 
see it rolling through the air like a red-hot ball. The 'evil 
consequences, can be averted only by satiating it with blood. 
A little blood is drawn from the patient and let fall on a chatmed 
lemon, which is cut in pieces and.thrown into a river. Or its 
action can be reversed and it can be sent back to the person who 
dispatched it bycharming a lemon and flinging it in the direction 
whence the Muth was seen to come. Gases of sudden illness, 
blood vomiting, and death are attributed to the Muth,^ An- 
gämi Nägas know a kind of pebble, difficult to obtain, which 

1 Manucci, in. 313. 2 sieeman, Ramhles, 69. 

® Ihid, 69 f.; Manucci, ii. 134. ^ Sleeman, op, cii. 'jii, 

® Campbell, Notes, 204 f.; Kusseil, T. C, ii. 248: cf. the bone charm of 
Australian natives (Spencer-Gülen, 5311, 553 ; Roth, 152 ff.), or ' pointing ' 
among the Malays (Skeat-Blagden, ii. 199). 
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if merely thrown at a man when he is not looking brings illness 
on him. It is not necessary that the stone should touch him, 
it is enough to throw it in his direction.^ The Soma Nägas 
attribute a like power to a berry of a certain tree which need 
only be concealed in a person’s clothes, and their exorcist 
extracts from the body of a patient all sorts of substances which 
some malicious person, with the Intention of producing disease, 
has inserted in him.^ 

Black magic may be worked against a person by getting 
possession of a lock of hair, a tooth, nail-parings, or some 
secretion like saliva of the intended victim. Among Mikirs 
in Order to bewitch a person it is necessary to have some of his 
.hair, or a fragment of his clothing, which are buried with an 
egg, some bones, and charcoaL A good exorcist by the force of 
his Inspiration can recover such things by tying a piece of cloth 
in the shape of a bag and conjuring the articles into it, and when 
they are recovered the soul of the sufferer returns with them and 
he gets well.^ The Gäro warlock puts some hair and scraps 
of a man’s or woman’s clothing into a section of a bamboo, 
offers this to an evil spirit, and with a prayer that the enemy may 
die hangs up the bamboo near the house fire-place, supposing 
that as these things dry the victim will pine away ; or the faeces 
of an enemy are put in an earthen pot‘ and buried in a white 
ants’ nest after invoking the aid of a spirit.'* Hindus believe that 
the clippings of the hair and nails when buried in fertile ground 
will through the life immanent in them grow into a plant, and 
as the plant waxes in size it will absorb more and more of the 
owner’s life, which will consequently wane and decline.® Hence 
special care should be taken of such things. Parsis, when a 
tooth is drawn or when the nails are cut say texts over them 
and bury them five inches under ground.® At a Mahär wedding 
in the Central Provinces the barber cuts the bride’s nails, rolls 
the cuttings in dough, and places them in an earthen pot beside 
the marriage post, treating in the same way those of the bride- 
grpom ; a month or so after the wedding both pots are thrown 
into the Narbada river.*^ The ancient ritual provided that the 

1 Hutton, Angamit 242! ^ Id., Sema, 213 1 

® Stack, 36, ' ^ Playfair, 46 f. 

® Russell, i, 102. ® B. G. ix, part ix, 220. 

’ Russell, r, C. iv. 134. 
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hair cut from a child’s hcad at the end of the first, third, fifth, 
and seventh year shall be buried in the earth at a place covcred 
with grass or in the neighbourhood of water ; ^ and at the end 
of his studentship, when a Brahman is shaved and bis nails cut, 
the hair and clippings are to be encloscd in a ball of bulFs düng 
and buried in a cow-shed or near a fig trec with holy Darblia 
grass, with the invocation, ‘ Thus I hidc the sins of so and so \ 
The better-class Hindus usually wrap up a child’s first hair 
and the nail-cuttings in a ball of dough and throw it into a 
running stream, sometimes putting a rupec in the ball, so that 
the rite becomes in the nature of an offering. The samc rule is 
generally followed in the case of the cutting of the hair and nails 
at investiturc with the sacred thread and at marriagc ; in Bcrär 
the first cuttings of the hair of a child arc buried in the danip 
place under the house waterpots, in the hopc that the child’s 
hair will grow thickly and plentifully like grass in a dainp 
place.^ The only exception to this rule of taking care of such 
things is at places of pilgrimage like Ailahabad or Hardwar 
where the hair shaved from the heads of pilgrims may be scen 
in great heaps dose to the watersidc ; possibly the sanctity of 
the place is supposed to prevent any improper use of it, or it is 
assumed that the barbers will finally consign it to the rivers. 

Thepractice of injuring and torturing an image with the object 
of causing pain to the person whöm it represents is as old as 
the Atharvaveda,® One of the best modern cxamplcs of this 
type of black magic is the life-size nude female figure, with 
long iron nails driven all over the head., body, and limbs which 
was waslied ashore at Calicut in 1903/ The Bänimargi or Icft- 
hand Säkta sect, with the intention of killing an enemy, makc an 
image of flour and clay, stick razors into the breast, navel, and 
throat, and pegs into its hands and feet. A fire sacrificc i$ madc 
with meat, and an image of Bhairava or Durgä holding a trident 
is fixed so that the weapon pierces the breast of the image, and 
death is invoked ön the person whose death is intended.® The 
Chupra warlock in the Panjab makes a figure of a man and 

‘ S. B. B. XXX. 165 1, 218 : cf. xxvi. 135, 

- Russell, T. C. iv. 279 ; Ja'far Shanf, 39, 121, 

^ B. B. xlii, 328 : cf. B. B. B. x. 447. 

Thurston, Notes, 328 ff., with a photograph ; id., T. C. vi. 124. 

« Crooke, T. C. i. 137 : cf. Ward, i. 501 f. 
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tortures it by inserting a needle in it, the pain being supposed to 
reach the individual who is personated/ Lushai wizards take 
an impression of a person’s footprints, and put it to dry near 
the hearth, and clay figures into which 'bamboo' Spikes are 
thrust appcar in*all cases in which a person is accused of witch- 
craft.2 

Many deviccs of a similar kind are said to injure or destroy 
an enemy. Village womcn make a cut with a knife in the clay 
wall of a housc, hoping to wound the owner, or they fix up a 
nakcd sword and blow curscs on it. But if this is not accurately 
done the cursc will rccoil on the person who uttered it.® Others 
take ashes from a cremation ground, mix them with poison and 
seeds of the Dhatüra or stramonium, and on a Tuesday throw 
it upon an enemy wheii he is not on his guard ; they grind the 
bone of a dead man to powder and give it to an enemy in a betel* 
leaf; on a Tuesday in the Bharani asterism they get a half- 
burnt stick from a funeral pyre, fix it in front of the enemy’s 
house, and if it is not removed within a month he is sure to die ; 
or they get a scale of a snake, make a lamp saucer out of it, 
burn in it some Dhatüra oil, collect the lampblack, put it in an 
enemy’s eyes, and he will surely die ; to make such magic 
effective the following charm is recited a hundred and twenty- 
five times and on the day it is used : ‘ 0 thou, like the god of 
death, destroy my enemy ! I salute thee.’ ^ When Angämi 
Nägas hold a solcmn commination Service to punish a man who 
has violated a taboo, the hereditary leader announces the 
offence, the clansmen answer, ' Let him die ! Let him die I ’ 
and in order to strengthen the curse a brauch with green leaves 
is set up to represent the person cursed ; every öne hurls spears 
made of wood or bamboo at the bough, saying, ‘ Kill so and so ! * 
and utter terms of abuse ; the spears are left where they lie, 
and as the bough withers and dies the subject of the curse dies 
also.® When a Kunbi in the Central Provinces wishes to injure 
the child of an enemy he puts the child’s coat out in the sun 
to dry, believing that the child’s body will dry up in like manner.® 

If a Gond wishes to breed quarrels in an enemy’s house he gets 


2872 


2 Shakespear, 109. 

^ Ihid. V. 183 f. 

® Russell, T, C. iv. 30. 

E e 


^ Rose, Gloss, ii. 208. 

3 N.I. N. Q. V. 178, 216. 
® Hutton, Angami, 241. 
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some feathers of a crow, seeds of the Amaltäs [Cassia fistula)^ 
or porcupine quilis, smokes them over a fire in which some nails 
have been laid, and ties them to the eaves of his enemy’s house^ 
at the same time ''repeating some charms. The seeds of the 
Amaltäs. rattle in their pods when the wind blows, and thus 
they produce a sound resembling quarrelling. Porcupine quills 
are sharp and prickly, and crow’s feathers are used probably 
because it is a talkative and quarrelsonie bird. The nails being 
sharp-pointed and heated in the fire adds potency to the charm 4 
In the northern plains if you mix fire taken from two houses, 
stand a broom in a corner, allow a child to turn over a dirty 
ladle, or throw a porcupine quill into a house, you will cause 
quarrelling among the inmates.^ 

Black magic is sometimes used to destroy towns and forts. 
A refractory village in the Panjab was rendercd desolate by 
the site being ploughed up with a plough to which an ass was 
yoked, and when the District Officer wished the people to return, 
in Order to counteract the charm, he had the place ploughed by 
an elephant, but the village is still deserted.^ When the general 
of Raja Bhoja conquered Bhimadeva of Gujarät he had cowry 
Shells—probably because they are fragile—sown at the gate 
of his palace.^ As the Räwal of Jaisalmer feit himself insulted 
by the Chief of Dhär, he vowed that he would not drink water 
tili he was avenged. He found it difficult to carry out his vow 
and Dhär was a long way distant, so he set up a mock fort of 
Dhär and intended to wreak his vengeance on it. But some of 
the Pramär clan of Dhär who were in his army protected the 
structure and many of them were slain. Similar tales are told 
regarding Bündi and Amber.^ 

In Order to add to their efficacy charms are often recited back- 
wards. In one of the folk-tales we read of a charm called 
‘ Forwards and Backwards ’ : ‘ if a man repeats it forwards he 
will become invisible to his neighbours, but if he repeats it 
backwards he will assume whatever shape he desires.’ ® The 
famous Buddhist charm, ‘ Om ma-ni pad-mi Hüm 1 ’ interpreted 
to mean literally, ‘ Om ! The jewel in the Lotus ! * is repeatcd 

^ Russell, T, C. i. 115, iii. 105. 2 P. N, Q. ii. 205 : cf. Ja*far Sharif. 

3 N. 7 . N, Q. V. 197. * A. S.R, 1902-3, p. 211. 

® Tod, ii. 1199, iii. 1471, 1534. . ® Somadeva, ii. 221. 
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backwards by thc followers of the heterodox Bon-pa sect.^ 
The same practice has been adopted by Musalmän warlocks.^ 

Black magic is often workcd through the footprints of the 
victim. In thc Atharvaveda an encmy is injurcd by rcciting 
a charm, cutting his footprint with a Icaf from thc Parasu or 
‘ axc ’ trcc, or with thc blade of an axc, and a shcpherd protects 
his flock by picrcing tlic imaginary track of thc drcaded hostile 
crcature with a pole of Khadira wood [Acacia catechu)} Chcros 
in the United Provinccs injurc an enemy by measuring with a 
straw. his footprints in thc dust and muttcring a spell over it, 
a device which causcs wounds and sores in the enemy’s foot.^ 
Infections or pollutions niay bc spread through footprints, as 
in the case of thc impurc Mahars in Bombay who in thc old 
times werc forced to drag a bunch of tliorns bchind them as they 
walked to obliteratc their footprints and so render it less dan- 
gerous for pcople of the higher castes to usc thc road.® On the 
other hand, footprints communicatc to a person who touches 
them some good quality of their maker. A barren Kunbi 
woman takes a picce of the clothing of a mother of a family, 
a lock of her hair, and some clay which her feet have pressed, 
and lays them before thc shrine of thc goddess Devi; sometimes 
shc fashions an image of hcrself out.of thcsc things in the hope 
that she may become fertile.® 

It is fortunatc that there are many dcvices by which the powers 
of a witch or warlock can bc destroyed. One method is to cause 
him or her to be polluted. Pie is madc to drink from a foul tank 
or from the tub of a washerman, which are polluted by dirty 
raiment, for one form of Rfijput cursc is to drop a pcbblc into 
a pit and say, ‘ If I break this oath may the good deeds of my 
forefathers fall like this stone into thc washerman’s well! ’ 
In Central India the witch was flogged with thc branches of the 
Nux vomica^ ov with a root of the Palma Christi or castor-oil 
plant, the lattcr posscvssing such magical qualitics that a Chamär 
or tanner of leather dreads no punishment so greatly as to be 
Struck with it. If after other stripes faUed such a beating made 

* Waddell, Buddhisni, 148 ff.; E.R.E, vii. 555! ; J.R,A,S, 1915, 
pp. 397 ff. 

- Ja'far Sharif, 246. ^ S. B, E. xlii. 295, $66 i, 

Crooke, T. C. ii. 221. ^ B. G. xx. 176, 

^ Russell, r. C. iv. 34. ’ Elliott, 287 ; Tod, i, 261 f. 
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the \Titch cry out he or she was deemed guilty, for these are the 
only things which can cause pain to such a creature, Finally 
she was forced to dringe the water used by tanners, which involves 
expulsion from caste ; her nose was cut off, and in really serious 
cases she was put to death.^ Pävras in Bombay used to slit 
the nose of a suspected witch, partly because this is the traditional 
way of treating an unfaithful wife, and a special brauch of Hindu 
surgery is devoted to curing such mutilation,^ and partly because 
the loss of the nose, like fhat of the hair, was supposed to prevent 
the witch from casting the Evil Eye.^ In Mirzapur up to quito 
recent times, when a woman was accused of witchcraft, tlic 
Baiga or tribal priest and the Ojha or exorcist used to prick 
her tongue with a needle, and the blood thus extracted was 
received on some rice which she was forced to eat. In another 
reported case she was pricked on the tongue, breasts, and thighs, 
and forced to drink the blood. The rite was more efhcacious if 
performed near a running stream, which presumably was 
supposed to carry away the evil infiuencc thus extracted 
from her. 

Among the witches of tradition the most notoriou's was 
Pütanä, who caused abortion in women and diseases in children. 
She took the infant Krishna in her arms and began to suckle 
him with her devil’s milk, a single drop of which would have 
poisoned a mortal child, but the demi-god drew her breast with 
such force that he drained her life-blood, and terrifying the 
Holy Land of Braj with her screams she feil lifclcss on the 
ground,^ The Palwär clan of Räjputs claim descent from a 
witch. Soon after the birth of her son she was busy baking 
cakes. Her infant began to cry, and she was forced to discharge 
the double duty of nursc and cook. Her husband arrived in 
time to see his wife assume supernatural, gigantic proportions, 
so as to allow the baking and the nursing to go on together. 
But when her secret was discovered—the familiär breach of 
a taboo which ends the rclation between the mortal and the fairy 
—she disappeared, leaving her child a legacy to her astonished 
husband.'"* 

* Malcolm, ü. 215 f. ^ Cheverr, 487 ff. 

^ Cf. I'razer, G. B.* Balder the Beautiiulii. 158 f. 

^ X^ishnu Puväna, 506 ; Growse, Maihtira^ 55. 

Crooke, r. C. iv. 2 : i ; Hartlaiid, Science of Fairy Tales, 270 ff. 
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The most famous and dreaded witch in the northcrn plains 
is Lona or Nona Chamärin, ‘ the salt one a woman of the 
currier caste. It is said that Dhanwantari, the physician of 
the gods, who was produced at the churning of the ocean, was 
on his way to treat Raja Parikshit, who had been deceived and 
bitten by Takshaka, the snake king. But it was the physician 
who died, and on his death-bed he ordered his sons to cook 
and eat his corpse so that they might acquire the magical skill 
of their father. But the snake king dissuaded them from eating 
this unholy food, and advised them to let the cauldron con- 
taining it float down in the flood of the Ganges. Lona Chamärin 
found it stranded on the bank, and by eating the contents 
acquired the magical knowledge of Dhanwantari, in particular 
his skill in curing snake-bite. At last she was discovered to be 
a witch by her stränge way of planting rice seedlings. One 
day the other workers watched her and saw that when she 
thought she was not observed she stripped herseif naked— 
nudity being a condition of successful magic ^—took a bündle 
of plants in her hand, flung them in'the air, recited a spell, 
and lo ! each seedling feil into its proper hole in the field, The 
pcople cried out in astonishment, and finding hersclf discovered 
Lona ruslied over the country and forced a way for the present 
Loni river in Oudh which bears her name. According to another 
Version, the scene of the miraclc is transferred to Kämrüp in 
Assam, the head-quarters of Northern Indian magic, for herc 
men build houses of which the pillars, walls, and roofs are 
madc of men, some forced to this fatc by sofeery, others criminals 
deserving dcath.^ Another story teils that when she exposed 
her cliild in the junglc an ascetic found her and named her 
Paramesvari, ‘ the almighty ’ goddess, the witch thus becoming 
deified, and the influence of Brahmans is seen in the 
introduction of Dhanwantari into the story. Lona’s is 
now a great name to swear by in Northern India, for 
she is propitiated by women at child-birth, being also invoked 
for the eure of snake-bite and other diseases. When murrain 
appears the owners of cattle employ a wizard to write some 
mystic numbers and the name of Lona on a potsherd which is 
hung over the gate by which the cattle enter and leave the 
* p. 71 above. ® Äin^-Akbari, ii, 117 ; Buclianan, iii, 510 fi. 
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village.^ The story which teils how slie atc this awful food is 
paralleled by a legend of the Koras in Bengal who assert that 
their ancestor oncc by mistake ate a human placenta which he 
found hanging on a tree, and to mark their horror the fruit of 
this tree is now taboo to the caste.“ 

The reputation of Lona survived even during the puritanical 
age of Aurangzeb, who would have showecl no merey to witches. 
The story then was that she dwelt ncar the city of Cochin and 
made her living by the salc of ‘ devil-dolls ’ in the shape of 
rats, jeweis, buttons, flowers, and the like, within which were 
enclosed demons. who did as she told thern. A young man 
desirous of possessing an honourablc woman and unablc to buy 
one öf these dolls had recoursc to Lunna or Lona, who dircctcd 
him to bring a hair of the woman. He tried to sccurc one, but 
her servant girl befoolcd him and gave him a liair out of a sievc. 
Lunna directed him to await in the room the arrival of the 
woman, when, behold ! suddenly a sieve appeared and began 
to mount on him and worry him, so that he was unablc to get 
rid of it. Finding himself thus pursued, he again had rccourse 
to Lunna, the sieve following him on his way. ‘ She acted so 
that he was delivcred, and he thereby discovered the trick 
.played on him by the negress.’ A Portugucsc applied to 
Lunna for news of his wifc whom he had left in Lisbon, and 
Lunna told him that she was engaged to bc married, but 
promised to hclp him to stop the wedding. So she bound up 
his eyes, put a staff in his hand with one end rcsting on the 
ground, told him to turn thrce times, then to Ict the stick go 
and open his eyes, when to his amazement he found himself 
in Lisbon in time to prevent the marriage. Hc confessed to 
the Holy Office what he had done and was absolved. The widc 
distribution of the talc of Lona and its many variants show the 
deep impression made on the peasantry of Northern India by 
the wonders wrought by this arch-witch.^ 

Even the shrewdest and strongest historical characters have 
comc under the influcncc of black magic. It is told of Sivaji 
that a woman who had gained reputation as a sorccrcss appeared 
before him. Hc asked her sternly if she knew why he had sum- 

^ JV. 7 . Q. iii. 39 ; Briggs, 1S3. 

* Risley, T, C. i, 507. ^ Manucci, iii. 223 f. 
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moned her. She replied that she knew he intended to take her 
life, ‘ but said she, ‘ for your own sake allow me to give you 
a salutary warning She sent for a cock and a hen, wrung off 
the hen’s neck and the cock placed beside her died in convul- 
sions. ‘ Remember, sir ! ^ she said, ‘ that this will be a type of 
my fate and of yours.’ So he dismissed her with honour, ‘ and 
treated her thenceforwards like a person with whose life his 
own was bound up ’ ; ^ in other words, she was the guardian 
of his separable soul. 

Many tales of this kind might be told, but from the facts 
which have been stated in preceding pages it is easy to realize 
the effects which such beliefs produce on the ignorant, credulous 
peasantry, particularly the more isolated and primitive forest 
tribcs. When disasters, like famine, pestilence, murrain, hail or 
flood, menace them they are often driven into a state of frenzy 
from the belief that such calamities are the result of some abnor¬ 
mal agency, such as black magic and witchcraft. At such times 
unfortunate people, elderly, deformed, cranky, half-witted men 
and women, who are readily suspected, have been hunted down 
and treated with savage brutality. Black magic may be allowed 
to take care of itself, for being anti-social it is opposed to the 
general interests of the Community, and is driven to work in 
secret among the most dcgraded classes or in some of the 
disreputable Säkta sects. Witchcraft, however, and the Evil 
Eye are living agencies familiär to, and dreaded by, all except 
the most intelligent classes. is on record that in those 
Districts which were for a time lost in the Great Mutiny there 
was an immediate recrudescence of witch-hunting, and those 
whose experience of the peasantry qualifies them to express 
an opinion are satisfied that any relaxation of the reign of British 
law would lead to outbreaks of a fanaticism and a revival of 
the grosser forms of Superstition of which some account has been 
given in this work. 
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^ Grose, 140 a. 
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Abdul-qädir, the saiixt, 404. 
Abdu-l-Razzäq Qädiri, the saint, 168. 
Abgebonga, a Santal godling, 88. 

Abhir caste : see Ahir, 

Abortion, demon that causes, 308. 
Abuse, averts evil influences, 36, 136, 
282. 

Abyssinian boys, sacrificed, 113. 

Acacia tree, tlic, 411. 

Accident, those dying by become 
Bhüts, 193, 201, 220. 

Acherl, a hiÜ godling, 125, 203. 
Acrobats dupcd, 142. 

Adharärani, a part of the fire drill, 
333 - 

Aditya, the sun, 29. 

Adjutant bird, snake fang in its 
pouch, 394. 

Adonis, 62 ; gardens of, 31, 257. 
Adultcry, causes blight, 272. 

Aerolites, 46. 

Agaria caste, deification of iron, 2S4; 
respect for dogs, 360; usc of Säl tree | 
in marriage, 408. i 

Agarwälä ] 3aniä caste, iise of the ass at ’ 
marriage, 353. 1 

Agastya, the itislii, 44, 73, 74. j 

Age, old, rclicved by bathing, 65 ; | 

conccaiincnt of, 281. i 

Agni, the ilre god, 334. 

Agniliotri Brähmans, 336. 341. 
Agnikiüa, fire-born Rajpiit sept, 3.p. 
Agnikunda, the lirc-pit, 133, 336, 340. 
Agrayaneshti rite, 268. 

Agri caste, belief about childless 
anccstors, 192. 

Agricultural processes performed as 
a fertility cliann, 245. 

— ycar, the beginning of, 240. 

Agwänl, sister of Sitala, 122. i 

Ahaiyä, legend of, 38. i 

Aheria, Rajput himt of the boar, 121. | 
Ahi-budhnya, the weather snake, 393. ; 
Alücliliaträ, legend of, 395. } 

Ahinsa, regard for animal life, 103, 
348. 

Alitr, caste, cattlc godling* of, 3I1 
132 ; fish, an abode of the ghost, 
228 ; revercnce for pcacock, 374 ; 
dressing bridegroom in woman^s 
clothes, 2 So. 

Ai, a Lushai magical rite, 355. 

Aija, a water Spirit, 60. 


Airävata, the elephant of Indra, 367.. 

Airi, a hill demon, 201. 

Aiyanar, a demon godling, 20 x. 

'Ajab Salär, the martyr, 166. 

Akäsbel, creeper, used in charms, 244. 

Akatä Bir, a demon, 203. 

Akbar, the emperor, re-incarnation 
of, 151; prohibited sati, 154; 
door opened for removal of his 
corpse, 237 ; observancc of Diväli 
festival, 260 ; date of birth con- 
cealed, 281 ; usc of new fire, 337. 

Akhti, Akhtij, festival, 249, 251, 294, 

365* 

Akshayavata, the undying banyan 
tree, 407. 

Alvantin, the ghost of a woman 
dying in child birth, 194. 

Anialtas plant, used in magic, 434, 

Amar Das, guru, prohibited sati, 154. 

Ainarnath, cave of, 219. 

Amävas,» no moon, new moon day, 

■ sacred, 35. 

Ainbäbhaväni, 410. 

Ainbämäi, the niother goddess, brutal 
sacrifice, 363, 

Amina sati, worship of, 166. 

Ainiior lake, 68. 

Amrita, nectar, 40. 

Amnlcts, 272, 278, 2S1, 29S, 328, 350, 
37 f>. 394 . 404- 

Ananta, the world serpent, 49. 

Ananta deb, a snake godling, 399. 

Anavalobhana rite, 296. 

Ance.stors, worship of, 146 ff. ; cause 
disease, 62, 115, 116 ; in Charge of 
bounclarics, 84; protectors, 142; 
returii in their descendants, 149 I 
cult of, ainong Khasis, 181 ; occu- 
pying bcars, 371) ; appearing as 
snakes, 388. 

night mother, 206. 

■ ■ .i . belief regarding sex 
.■ ! 37; about the 

Pleiades, 44 ; head hunting, 108 ; 
trapping of cholera, 129 ; dream 
stones, 188; dangcr in being 
photographed, 190 ; placing thorns 
in fect of corpse, 238 ; rhabdo- 
uiancy, 310; üre-making, 33S ; 
tales of lycanthropy, 354 ^ 
eating, 362 ; tiger worship, 358 ; 


cursing.. 433. 
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Animals, dcveloping into gods, 351; 
worsliip of, 34 8 ; domestic, 349 ; 
attitiide of pcasants towards, 349 ; 
traiisforniatioii, 349 ; hclpful, 349 ; 
qualities transmittcd in rclics, 349 ; 
flesli of sonic proliibitcd, 349, 

Aniinatism, Anijnisni, 35. 

Anklcts, taboo against weiiring, 179. 

Anointing, 178, 242, 293, 318, 321, 
4 ^ 4 * 

Anlelüpe, the, 366, 

— skiu used ^ o makc the sacrcd cord, 
3 f^ 7 ' 

Anta, rcspect paid to, 380 ; feeding, 
380 ; antliill, carlh froin, 3S0 ; a 
sanctuary, 380 ; sacred, 3So. 

Anvil, of blacksmith, used in snakc 
cliarming, 285. 

Ao Iribe, dcath caused by tigers, 355. 

Aonla trec, the, 409. 

Apadana scct, worship of footprints, 

324* 

Apairda, the Näga, 393. 

Apoplexy, eure for, 80. 

Arani, the üru drill, 335. 

Aranyäni, goddess of the wild, 21G. 

Arka-vivfiba, sun luarriagc, 19S. 

Anny, tlie glio.slly, 206. 

Arrows, diviiiation by, 310; mar- 
riage to, 418. 

Arti rite, the, 206, 222, 346. 

Articles l)urned with curpscs, 232 ff. 

Aruna, chariohvr of the snn, 29. 

Ascctics, jiower of conceatrating Ihc 
soll! in Die head, 184. 

Ashrdni-l-Kahf, comiianion of the 
cave, 219. 

Aslies, rcspect for, 102, 270 ; used in 
xnagic, 178, 221; caten, 144; 
purilication l)y, 342 ; laid out to 
reccive footprints of the dead, 231. 

Ashma, Asnia, Die stone, 234, 319- 

Asoka I<aja, ruies on bccf-cating, 34S ; 
tree, 402. 

Asokashtami festival, 58. 

Ass, the, 352 f. ; dead transformed 
into, 59,' 352 ; led into Die housc, 
252 ; vehicle of Sitala, 352 ; wild, 
352 ; in lionhs skin, 352 ; danger 
from place where it rolls, 352 ; 
oficred in sacrilice, 352 ; site of 
City plouglied by, 353’, 434 ; riding 
on, degrading, 352 ; type of 
lubricily, 352. 

Asterisin, the’lunar, 37; 43. 

Asthabhuja JX'vi, 82. 

Astrology, 42, 309. 

Asura, Die, 212. 

Asvamedha rite, 30, 351. 

Augury, 309, 31 

Aula Bibi, goddess of pcstilence, 123. 


Aurangzeb, the Emperor, death 
followed by a storm, 79. 

Aushadipati, a title of the moon, 38. 

Aüt, Autar, ghost of a childless 
fcniale, 191. 

Autga, godling of hunting, 360. 

Autochtlionous tribes, 84; magical 
powers of, 420. 

Axe, widow married to, 198. 

Aya Mätä, the mother, worship of, 
104. 

Ayas, a metal, 287. 


Babül tree, the, 411 ; taboo of, 411. 

Bachelor, corpse of, married, 192. 

Back-füotcd beings, 195. 

Badaga tribc, rite to avert insects, 
274 ; making new fire, 337. 

Baclliak tribc, omen from jackals, 
371 * 

BfuU, a rope-nder, 141. 

Badon, month, belief regarding the 
moon of, 36. 

I3adni-d-dTn, the saint, annual mar- 
ringe of, 247. 

Uadvä, an cxnrci.st, 127, 363. 

JkLÜvrir, the ropc-riding rite, 141. 

Bag, the magical, 431. 

Bägdi tribc, tree marriagc, 415. 

Bfighdeo. the tiger godling, 355- 

Baghjfitra, Ihe tiger rite, 355. . 

Bughobadeo, man killed by tiger 
dcilied, 355. 

Bfigrawat Rajputs, origin of name, 

Balicliya caste, worship of Välmiki, 
lOl. 

Bahiroba, nuin bitten by snake takeii 
to temple of, 39^* 

Baiga, a village priest, 66, yr, 84, go, 
110; patrolling boundaries, 84; 
caste, sacrilice by, 101, 128; 

mounting cliildren 011 a tarne tiger, 
272 ; magic practiccs of, 436. 

Bais Käjixuts, dcscended from a 
suake, 391. 

Baital, a demon, 200, 238. 

Bajarbatta seeds, used as amulets, 

299, , 

Bäl Pdiairon, ciilt of, 97 - 

Balabhadra Thäkur, worshipped as 
a plough, 326. 

Baläha caste, oath on the bear, 370.- 

Baläji, cult of, 366. 

Balindrc worshipped as a coco-nut, 
410. 

Balmik, rcvcrcnce for, 161. 

Baloch tribc, osteomancy, 309; 
rcspect for bears, 370. 

Bamboo, the, 414. 
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Bämmärgi sect, magic by mcaiis of 
Images, 432. 

Banbir, a forest dcmon, 201. 

Bandarnaväz Khwäja, thc saint, r68. 

Bangäli caste, snake cliarmers, 390. 

Bangaramma, godling of gold, 122. 

Bangles offcred to the sca, 56 ; to 
watcrfails, 67. 

Bania castc, tree marriages, 417. 

Banjärä tribe, will not drink water 
from strcams or tanks, 63 ; wor- 
ship of Mäna Mitthu Bhükiyfi, 180 ; 
use of the pestle at marriage, 328 ; 
fire-making, 336 ; worslüp of thc 
ox, 366 ; addicted to witchcraft, 
421. 

Banjig Brahmans, custom of covering 
Wells, 282. 

Bankers, worship of account books, 
332. 

Bansapti, Bansapti Mä, a forest 
godling married to Gansam, 81. 

Banyan tree, the, 407. 

Baparol festival, the, 40S. 

Bäqväli festival, thc, 408. 

Bar, the banyan tree, sanctity of, 
407. 

Bärahdväri, the godling of doors, 99, 

Barai caste, precautions at widow 
marriage, 197. 

Barakat, good luck, 90. 

Barbers, worship of tools, 331. 

Barhanna, thc last sheaf, 267. 

Barhävan, a piece of cowdung 
placcd in unwinnowed grain, 
267 n. 

Bari castc, providing lamps for the 
dcad, 233. 

Barlcy, a sacred grain, 258, 294; 
used as a fertility charm, 258. 

Barra, thc ropc festival, 254. 

Barrenncss, cured by tlic sun, at a 
well, 65 ; by ilagellation, 136 ; by 
plantiiig thc Tulasi plant with a 
Pipal tree, 413 ; by snake worship, 
385 ; other remedics, 65. 

Barricading a villagc against cholcra, 
128. 

Barring rcturn of the ghost, 236, 237. 

Barun, Varuna, a weatlier godling, 


59. 

Barva, a sorcerer, witch linder, 322, 
426. 

Barwar castc, worshii) of the Pan- 
chonpir, 16O. 

Basanti, the small-pox godling, 122. 
Basava, foimder of Lingäyat sect, 


3^S • 

Basdeva castc, rcspect for buffaloes, 
366. 

Basor castc, burying of sacrificed 
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victims, 50 ; pig sacrilice by, 106 ; 
veneration of the grindstone, 325. 

Bäsuk Näg, the snake king, 388. 

Batäl, a water spirit, 60. 

Bathing, at eclipses, 41 ; in sacred 
rivers, 55 ; in tanks, 69 ; eures 
leprosy, 117; produces fertility, 
242 ; causes change of sex, 279. 

Bats, occupied by spirits of the dead, 
215. 

Battle, the slain in, becoming Bhüts, 
157 ; fields, ghosts at, 211. 

Bauria caste, fasting, 100 ; marriage 
necklace, 303 ; omens from grains 
of corn, 313 ; rcspect for herons 
and dogs, 360. 

Bava Kumba, a tree spirit, 406. 

Beads, thrown into wells as a charm, 
64 ; protective powers of, 2 78, 290. 

Bear, thc, 370; the Great, 43 ; 
rcspect for, 370 ; oath by, 370 ; 
a discasc-scarer, 370 ; appearing 
as a woman, 370. 

Beating to expel evil spirits, 72, 136 ; 
of bride anc’ ’■ :■* ’:13 7. 

Bcchräji, the ■ ■ , ■ : ,182. 

Bed of nails, sleeping on, 177. 

Becf’Cating causes blight in crops, 
272 ; in the Vedic age, 34S. 

Beetle, the cow-lierd of Indra, 381. 

Bel tree, the, sanctity of, 208, 392, 
414, 418 ; bel-bhandar a form of 
; oath, 414 ; marriage to the fruit of, 

I 41S. 

Beia, a dcified heroine, 163. 

Beldar castc, wasliing fcct of married 
pair, 224. 

Beils, used to scarc disease, 124 ; to 
I scare locusts, 274 ; Ghanta Karan, 
the hell godling, 124 ; representing 
godlings, 213. 

Bclly gocl, tlic, Gancsa, 98. 

Jkmi Israel jews, protection of 
chilclren, 215 ; usc of thc broom 
as a protcctor, 327. 

Ber tree, thc, 271, 329. 

J3oria castc, charm against evil eye, 
29O ; cxorcism by mcaiis of broom, 
3 - 2 Ö. 

. J 3 cro, thc sun, 32 

Belfil, a demon, 200. 

Betel, precautions in growing, 263 ; 
nuts used in ritual, 65, 90, 319. 

Betligellcrt, talc of, 362, 

Bhabria castc, women at wells, 65. 

Bhadbliunja caste, theory of disease, 
115. 

Bhagat, a priest, cxorcist, 231, 319 • 
SCO Bhakta. 

Bhagwan, thc sun, thc Almighty, 32, 

45. 
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Bhaina caste, rite at sowiug, 256; 
tattooing, 297. 

Bhainsäsura, Bhainsasuri, the buffalo 
demon, 60, 366. 

Bhairava, cult of, 96. 

Bhairava Jhamp, the, 96, 205. 

Bhairavi, cult of, 96, 205. 

Bhairon, Bliaironnätli, cult of, 28, 96, 
97, 164 ; consort of the mother 
godling, 246. 

Bhaiyya dvij, brotliers’ festival, 346. 

Bhaiyyoii, the brethren, cult of, 93. 

Bhakta, a priest, exorcist : see 
Bhagat. 

Bhäkur a chüdren’s bogy, 213. 

Bhämtya caste, widow marriage rite, 
197- 

Bhandäri caste, mode of repelling the 
Churel, 196. 

Bhangi caste, foul smclls a mode of 
scaring deraoiis, 292. 

Bharia caste, explanation of the 
moon Spots, 38; use of foul smclls 
as a protection, 292; offerings to 
snakes, 395 ; ignorance of witchcs, 
420. 

Bharväd caste, marriage customs of, 
280, 404 ; use of copper plates, 

319« 

Bliarvfin, a cattle godling, 131. j 

Bhätia caste, drinking jumna ^vate^, j 
57 ; veiling of the married pair, I 
307 ; use of the plougli at mar- 
riagc, 325. 

Bhatra caste, amiual luiiit, 120 ; eure 
for the evil eye, 282. 

Bhaväni Devi, the goddess, repre- 
sented by the marriage pole, 405. 

Bhavin, a sacred prostitutc. 247. 

Bhelwa tree, 257. 

Bhiarani, the earth snakc, $0. 

ßhll tribe, reverence for tlie moon,- 
36 ; allowing a dying man to lie on 
a bed, 43 ; river worship, 57 ; rain- 
making, 70 ; sacrilicc, 104 ; killing 
bad luck, 109; expulsion of 
Cholera, 127, 12Ö ; rag tree, 138 ; 
ciivine ancestors, r8i ; scats for i 
Spirits of dead, 231 ; searching for ^ 
footprints of dead, 231 ; memorial 
stones, 235 ; hair offering, 235 ; • 
barring retiini of ghost, 237; ■ 
gardenof Adonis, 2418, 257 ; sowing ; 
rite, 249 ; mock light, 254 ; phallic | 
dance, 255 ; cattle festival, 261 ; ! 
disinterment of dead, 316 ; rever- 
cnce for horsc, 351 ; reverence for 
clog, 359 ; oath by the dog, 361 ; 
respect for the wild bodr, 367; • 
addicted to sorcery, 427 ; remedy 
for attacks of deinons, 430. 


Bhiin, Bhimsen, cult of, 70, 174, 176 ; 
his fast, 176 ; sleeps in a cave, 
219. 

Bhlnmäl, temple at, 29; marriage 
of a girl to a god, 246 ; snake 
legend, 389. 

Bhiri, a memorial stone, 320. 

Bhishma, cult of, 177, 178. 

Bhiväsa, a Gond godling, 176. 

Bhogaldai, the largest cotton plant, 
260 . 

! Bhoja Raja, the leper, 117 ; Bhojpur 

I lake, the, 177. 

j Bhokasva, a bogy of children, 213. 

: Bhoksha tribe, addicted to sorcery, 

! 42X. 

j Bholanätli, deification. of, 160, 186. 

I Bhomka, an exorcist, 358. 

I Bhonkar, a bogy of children, 213. 

! Bhopa, a village priest, 87. 

Bhotia tribe, lake worship, 692; 
mode of sacrifice, 107 ; disposal of 
dead leper, ri6; expulsion of 
Cholera, 128; guiding away the 
Spirit, 236 ; use of a scape animal, 
23S ; gold put in the mouth of the 
dying, 287. 

Bhrigu, a saint, 63 ; pata, rcligious 
suicide, 205. 

Bliuiya tribe, suii worship, 32 ; apd“ 
worship, 175 ; descent froni ape, 
175 ; extraction of embryo from 
the corpse, 195 ; wophip of 
Hariyäri Devi, 265 ; belief about 
the evil eye, 278 ; use of fire at 
marriage, 341 ; cult of Rikhmun, 
370 ; silkworm taboo, 381 ; use of 
mahua tree at marriage, 416, 

Bhiuyär tribe, use of pestle at mar¬ 
riage, 328 ; belief about the evil 
eye, 278. 

Bhujaria festival, the, 254. 

Bhüla, a wandering ghost. 193. 

Bhfimak, Bhüinka, a priest, exorcist, 

137^170. 

Bhüinij tribe, theory of insaiiity, 115- 

Bhumisvari Devi, cult of, 95. 

Bhumiya, the land godling, 93» 255 : 
,.iT, „. c-. consort of the 
■: 93; first-fruits 

ollcred to, 269. 

Bhunda, the ropc-riding rite, 142. 

Bhimjia caste, danger from the 
sliadow, 189. 

Bhüt, an evil Spirit, ipo ; capture 
and salc of, 193 ; varicties of, 190* 
199 ; scared by noise, 199 ; places 
occupied by, 215 ; cast no shadow, 

221 ; speak with a nasal twang, 

222 ; cohabit with mortals, 221 ; 
scalp lock of, 222 
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Bhüt Bhairon, cult of, 97 ; Bhütis- 
vara, Bhütnätli, lord of Spirits, 85. 

Bhuva, a sorcerer, exorcist, 78, 104. 

Bihishti caste, worship of skin bag, 
331. 

Bijaysen, a godling of childrcn, 125. 

Bilgis, the Queen of Sbeba, 375. 

Büva tree, the : sce Bei. 

Bind tribe, cult of Käshi, 131 ; of 
Hariyäri Devi, 265. 

Binjhwär tribe, providing food and 
light for the dead, 233 ; use of 
trees at marriage, 404. 

Bir, a demon, companion of a witch, 
200, 326, 424. 

Birch tree, the, 402. 

Birds, 371 ; adoption of, 374 ; taboo 
of flesh, 373 ; divination by, 376 ; 
worship of, 374. 

Birhor tribe, cult of Darhä, 91. 

Birnäth, a cattle godling, 133 ; re- 
presented by a post, 325. 

Birth, by foot presentation, 54; 
magic, 213 ; room, guarding of, 
208. 

Birurä panchami festival, 397. 

Bishnoi caste, rcdncariiation of the 
dead, 150. 

Black colour, 121, 128, 143, 205, 278, 

. 284, 294 ; the art. 423. 

Blacksmith, held in disrepute, 284. 

Blight, öa.use of, charins against, 272. 

Blindness, cured at a tonib, 169. 

Blood, shed at Hanumän’sshrine, 75 ; 
used in charms, 242, 282 ; sacrifice 
to godlings, 87 ; commuted, 107 ; 
sprinkled on fields, 260 ; of um- 
bilical cord, a cause of the Evil 
Eye, 277; used in purification, 
290 ; menstrual or of person in 
childbirth dreaded, 194» I 
human used in fertility charms, 
242, 243 ; sprinkled on potter’s 
wheel, 331; drinking of, 104, 105, 
290,430 ; sprinkled on the marriage 
pole, 405. 

Blot of imperfection, made in copy- 
ing, 225, 281. 

Blue colour, 289. 

Bo, Bodhi tree, 404. 

Boar, the wild, annual hunt by 
Rajputs, 367. 

Boats, set adrift to convey away evil, 
62 : sce Raft. 

Bogies, bf children, 213. 

Bol Chauth festival, 365. 

Bombäi Mai, the plague mother, 118. 

Bones, collected, 14Ö; of an owl 
eaten, 215 ; taken toNarbada, 230 ; 
hung on trees, 221 ; divination by 

309. 
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Bonfires, 86, 253 ; in Holi, 342. 

Bonga, a spirit, 270. 

Bonpo sect, rite of circumambulation, 

34- . . 

Books, sacred, used in divination, 
309 : worshipped by bankers, 332. 

Boräm, the sun, 32. 

Boundary, the rites at, 84 ; guarded 
by spirits, 86; disputed, Settle¬ 
ment by ordeal, 85 ; protective 
mark at, 87. 

Boy, seated in bride's lap, 244. 

Bracelet, a protection, 303. 

Brahm, Braiiniadaitya, a demon, 158, 
199* . . . 

Brahma Kshattri caste, fertilizing 
power of water, 65. ^ 

Brahman, caste, sacrifice by, 103; 
penalty for killing a, 159, 199; 
water fertiUzers, 64 ; Bhüt, 221 ; 
drinking foot water of, 224 ; fish- 
catching at marriage, 244 ; use of 
the spread hand, 301 ; of the last 

, sheaf, 260 ; binding toes of corpses, 
235 ; use of plougli at birth rites, 

326 ; Sharing in village rites, 260 ; 
feeding of, 269, 388 ; change of sex 
in marriage rites, 280 ; marriage 
bracelet, 303. 

Brahmani duck, the, 374. 

Brahmaputra river, the, 58. 

Brahmarandam, a skull suture, 184. 

Branding of children, 34; of de- 
votees, 296. 

Bread, offered at shrine, 90, 93, 131. 

Bride, ceremonially beaten, 137 ; lap 
filling, 244 ; the last sheaf, 267. 

Bridegroom, taboo of, 85 ; deified, 
loi ; protected by iron, 285 ; 
dressed as a woman, 248 ; veiled, 
104, 307 ; mounted on horseback, 
35 

Bridges, ofifering at, 60 ; sacrifice at 
building, 109, iio ; of death, 228 ; 
for the ghost, 228. 

Brihaspati, Jupiter, 38. 

Broom, carried by Sitala, 118 ; used 
in exorcism, 328 ; xeverence for, 

327 ; danger of stepping over, 327, 

Bü *Ali Qalander, the saint, 165, 168. 

Buck, the black, 366. 

Buddha, a populär tradition, 173 ; 
shadowof, 188 ; footprints of, 323 ; 
eating wild pig, 367 ; protected by 
a snake, 395 ; birtb tree, 402 ; 
tooth-twig, 403 ; repudiation of 
witchcraft, 421 ; begging bowl, 
323; death tree, 403. 

Buddhism, regard for animal life, 

348- 

Budhän, a cattle godling, 1:^3, 
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Buffalo, the, 366; water spirit, 60 ; 
sacrifice of, 61, 290 ; brutal, 105 ; 
slain at city gates, 93 ; scape 
animal, 141 ; sacrifice of, s\ibsti- 
tiited for human victim, 109 ; use 
of blood in magic, 218, 290 ; vehicle 
of Yama, 366. 

Bugaboos, of children, 213. 

Bugarik, a water spirit, Oo. 

Bulähi caste, sanctity of dogs, 361. 

Bull, the sanctity of, 365 ; released 
at death, 94 ; wedded to a hcifcr, 
94; b’iillock racing, 52 ; bride 
seated on lüde, 344. 

Buradeo, sacrifice to, 105 ; originally 
a trec, 406. 

Bürlü Khes, the Rice Mother, 256, 
267. 

Burial, in family burial ground, 192 ; 
grounds a liaunt of Bhüts, 213; face 
downwards, 130; at trees, 403; 
fee ciaimcd by autochthonous 
tribes, 84. 

Burmiya, a fiend, 208. 

Bürna, gliost of the drowned, 60. 

Burning huts as a charm, 244. 

Butter : se^ Glü. 


Cairn, rags offered at, 81, 139. 

Cannibalism, 195, 209. 

Canopus, 44.. 

Carpenter, worship of tools, 331. 

Gart, used in passing on disease, 127. 

Castor oil plant, used in magic, 435 ; 
dreaded by Chamärs, 435. 

Cat, the, 368; respect for, 361; 
marriage to, 369 ; companion of 
witches, 369, 425 ; turned into a 
girl, 179; blood used in black 
magic, 369 ; aiint of the tiger, 425 ; 
used in covcnant-making, 313 ; 
birth fiend taking shape of, 208 ; 
a bogy of children, 213. 

Catechu-making, taboos, 382. 

Caterpillars, ritcs to avert, 274; 
cows of Räma, 3S1. 

Cattle, disease attributed to demons, 
ip; prrtr-rriv'T of, 131; 

disease ■. r' r', . j , ; charms 
to avert disease, ' 132 ; festivals, 
258 ; racing, frightening of, 259 ; 
protection from the evil eye, 278. 

Caves, burial in, 218 ; haunted, 218; 
occupied by gods, 21g; compan- 
ions of, 219; ancestors of Gonds 
emerging from, 219, 

Cedar, a sacred ’tree, 253 ; girl 
sacrificed at, 414. 

Census, scares at, 110. 

Chähitaba, a sin-bearer, 145. 


Cham, magical, 90, 136; oath by, 
136. 

Chakma caste, articles for use of the 
dead, 137; mock fights, 254. 

Chakmak, Chagmäg, ilint and steel, 

, 336. 

Chakra, the wheel Symbol, 77, 302. 

Chalauvä, passing on disease, 139. 

Chamär, Cliambhär caste, hair offered 
to river, 58 ; children offered to 
river, 58; boundaries, 84; shrines, 
go ; branded to expei disease, 143 ; 
death rites, 147 ; ritcs for a pcrson 
dying abroad, 192 ; protection of 
young children, 208 ; belief re- 
garding the Dhündh, 170'; use of 
owls in magic, 216; ashes laid out 
for the ghost, 231 ; pipe for the 
dead, 232 ; measuring the corpso, 
238 ; articles for the use of the 
dead, 232 ; sugar cane rite, 264 ; 
dread of the castor oil plant, 435 ; 
marriage bracelet, 304; use of 
plough at marriage, 326 ; use of 
pestle at marriage, 328 ; worship 
of currying knife, 331 ; taboo of, 
and respect for dogs, 360; use of 
the Nlrn tree, 410; coco-nuts re- 
presenting ancestors, 318; witch- 
craft, 421 ; water used to remove 
Pollution, 436. 

Chamäriya, a small-pox godling, 122. 

Chameleon, the, killed, 377. 

Champa tree, the, 405. 

Chämunda, 264. 

Chan, a godling of mountain passes, 
81. 

CHänd Khan, a deified victim of 
human sacriftce, iio. 

Chando, Chandra, the moon, 35 ; 
Chandrasekhara, an epithet of 
Siva, 39 ; Chaiio, the moon, 32» 

Chanvand, a godling, 95, 

Chanvar, Chauri, a fly whisk, 293. 

Charan caste, stones erected in 
honour of, 320 ; girl, becoming a 
Sakti, 212. 

Charcoal, used to avert an Evil Eye, 
278 ; used in magic, 431. 

Charms, 431 ; read backwards, 434. 

Chasa caste, theory of leprosy, 116. 

Chastity, a condition in working 
magic, 72. 

Cliaukpürna rite, 243. 

Chaumu, a cattle godling, 132. 

Chauth Chanda festival, 36, 37. 

Chero tribe, measuring footprints, 
435 ; descent from a snake, 391. 

Chhathi, the birth spirit, 33, 208 ; 
Chhahpüja festival, 33, 

Chhatrapati Devi, 200. 
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::hhatri, the canopy of a cenotapli, 

319, 324- , , 

Chhäya, the dangerous shadow: 
Chhäyädän, offering at an eclipse, 

40. 

Ciiibh Rajputs, offering of the scaip- 
lock, 230. 

Chilbil tree, the, 406. 

Childbirth, pollution, 55 ; purifica- 
tion after, 65 ; gun-firing at, ug; 
dread of blood, 290 ; corpse of 
woman dying in, used in magic, 
424. 

Childless people become Bhüts, 190, 
345 ; propitiation of, 94, 345. 

Children, shown to the sun, 34 ; 
vowed to rivers, 58 ; branded, 297 ; 
born by foot presentation, 78 ; pro- 
tective godlings of, 125 ; buried 
under threshold, 150, 345 ; sub- 
jection to caste rules, 187 ; ghosts 
of, 191, 203 ; without Söuls, 186; 
do not become Bhüts, 192 ; eycs 
marked with lamp black, 278 ; pro- 
tected from the evil eye, 278, 297. 

Chili tree, the, 414. 

Chillies, used in witch tests, 410. 

Chinchväd, living god at, 182. 

Chindiyadeo, a rag tree, 138. 

Chira, a graven stone, 320. 

Chittariya Bir, a rag tree, 138. 

Chitpävan Brahman, hair offering, 
230 ; precautions r' 
dren,215 ; boyveile« ■■ ■ 

Gäyatri, 302. 

Chitraguptas, deilied, 162, 185. 

Chitrakathi caste, ancestor worship 
at sowing, 251. 

Chodhra caste, spirit stones, 319. 

Chola Pacho, deity of sacred grove, 
401, 

Cholera, magical expulsion of, 127; 
godling of, 125 ; caused by beef- 
eating, 126 ; ('.r v ' ’ 129 ; 

attributed to ■. . 

Chordeva, the cat fiend, 208 ; a üeld 
Spirit, 256 

Chthonic deities, sacrifice to, 109. 

Chura caste, burial of pregnant 
■women, 196; respect for the 
broom, 328 ; witchcraft by Images, 
432. 

Churel, the ghost of a woman dying 
in pregnancy or in her courses, 134, 
194 ; abducts young men, 195 ; 
appearance of, 195 ; ügure of 
painted on a new house, 278. 

Churn, used in magic, 79 ; staff, 260. 

Chyavana, tale of, 69. 

Circle, the magic, 78, 208, 263, 302, 
316 ; circles, stone, of Vetala, 200. 
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Circumambulation rite, 33, 324, 33g, 
366, 404, 413, 415. 

Clay, of potter, eure for hydrophobia, 
331 * 

Clihs, suicide by jumping from, 205. 

Cloves, used in exorcism, 135, 329. 

Cobra, the, objection to kiÜ, 384. 

Cock, sacrificed, 125, 132, 228, 319 ; 
used as a scape animal, 143, 198 ; 
crowing scares evil spirits, 373 ; 
crowing insidc a person’s body, 
430 ; ceremonial burial of, 373 ; 
see Fowls. 

Coco-nut, symbolizing a human vic- 
tim, 410 ; representing ancestors, 
147 ; offerings of, 56, 61, 176, 193, 
197, 250; protective, 274, 329, 
4IÜ ; Struck on the head of a 
corpse, 184. 

Coins, dropped into the grave, 48. 

Cole, Captain, ghost of, 173. 

Colours, effect of, 294. 

Comets, 45 ; destructive to human 
beings, 45, 

Communal sacrifice, feasts, 128, 342. 

Conch Shell, the, 79, 199 ; used to 
wake the god, 288 ; struck on the 
head of a corpse, 184 ; souiided at 
ploughing, 252. • 

Confarreatio, 282. 

Copper used in ritual, 48, 191, 319 ; 
age in India, 287. 

Coral, protective power of, 287. 

Cord: sce string: umbilical, pre¬ 
cautions in cutting, 283. 

Corn, Baby, the, 267 ; mill used in 
magic, 78. 

Corpse, bound, 196 ; used in black 
magic, 196 ; measured, 238 ; bcar- 
ers of, purilicd, 239 ; binding, 196 ; 
buried face downwards, 130, 239. 

Cots, liung near shrines, 90. 

Cotton, rites at planting, 265 ; magic, 
to iiicrease produce, 265 ; the 
mother, 266. 

Cough, magical treatment of, 130. 

Counting, dangerous, 271. 

Couvade, the, 214. 

Cow, the devotion to, 363, 365 ; 
divination by means of, 311 ; to 
be scen first when waking,* 312 ; 
in death rites, 58, 192 ; killing, 
3Ö3 ; sacrillced, '176 ; given away 
at death, 365 ; rebirth from, 365 ; 
düng a protection. 41,178, 200, 319. 

Cowry Shells, usecT as protectives, 
192, 288, 366. 

Cremation, immediate after death. 
192 ; grounds haunted, 123, 215 ; 
mock, 192. 

Criminal tribes, belief in omens, 313. 
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Crocodile, the, 376. 1 

Cross roads in magic, 65, 81, 126, 128, j 
140, 157, 201. 

Crow, the, 371 ; feeding, 371 ; eating 
death oflerings, 234 ; stick from 
a nest carried by burglars, 372 ; 
brain used in folk medicines, 372 ; 
change of colour, 372 ; one-eyed, 
372 ; abode of spirits of the dead, 
371 ; feathers used in magic, 433. 
Crown, the, a protective, 232 ; worn 
by the bridegroom, 307. 

Cuckoo, the, 374. 

Cup and ring markings, iqt, 322. 
Curses, embodied in stones, So ; of 
holy men dreaded, 170. 

Cutting of trees dangerous, 401. 
Cypress tree, the, 401. 

•Dadhikra, a divine hcro, 350. 

Dädü, tomb of, 153. 

Dagger, used in initiation rites, 330 ; 
in inarriage, 247. 

Dait, Daitya, a dcnion, 203 ; Daitya 
Kähfir, 204. 

Dakaut Braliman, gifts taken by, 42, 
287. 

Däkini, a witch, ficnd, 150, 195, 421. 
Dakshinäyana, the southward course 
of the sun, 31. 

Dämodar, Krishna, 256. 

Damurai, festival, 257. 

Dänava, Dano, Dänu Bhüt, 79, 203. 
Dancing, in rites, exorcism, 70, 102, 
104, 123, 13s, 248, 406; war 
dances, 251 ; girls married to a 
god, 247 flucky to meet, 313. 

Dang Diväli festival, 261. 

Dängri caste, covering eyes of corpse, 
237 ; first-fruit rites, 269. 

Däno : see Dänava. 

Däntandeo, Dantesvari, worship of, 
100, 108. 

Dänu : see Dänava. 

Dänu tribe, burial of slaves with 
their master, 154. 

Dao, knife, used in rites, 310 ; oath 
by, 331 - 

Darbha, a saored grass, 193. 

Dartra, a Birhor and Oräon godling, 
91, 326. 

Daryä Pir, the spirit of the river 
Indus, 57. 

Darzi, tailors, worship of their 
scissors, 331. 

Dasahrä festival, 130, 312 ; sacrifice 
of buffaloes at, 99; flagellation, 
136 ; worship of arnas, 332 ; snake 
worship, 384; bathing, parading, 
naming of horses, 351 ; cult of the 
. same tree, 409 ; of birds, 374. 


Dast-i-ghäib, the hidden hand, a 
magical bag, 167. 

Dattatreya, deification of, 162, 

Dävar caste, sun worship, 33. 

Däyan, a witch, 421, 

Days, lucky and unlucky, 31S ; 
Sunday, 63, 93, 171, 216, 242, 282, 
30 S> 384. 394; Monday, 35, 55, 
267, 27S ; Tuesday, 176, 216, 250, 
291, 306, 433 ; Wednesday, 282 ; 
Tliursday, 131,171, 242 ;'Saturday, 
43. 123, 176, 278. 

Dead, ehects of given away, 144 ; 
fate of, 146 ; kindly and unkindly, 
146; soon forgotten, 147; emi¬ 
nent, cult of, 152 ; souls of, abiding 
in insects, 381 ; eating food from 
the hand of. 144 ; offerings of food 
to, 14S ; return at Diväli festival, 

I 344 ; appearing in animals, 349 ; 

I as fowls, 373 ; as snakes, 395. 

Death, on bed, tabooed, 48 ; rites, 
147 ; by accklent or violence, sonls 
becoming Bhüts, 157 ; not due to 
natural causes, 1S3. 

I Debt,'' recovery of, by means of magic 
I circle, 302. 

i Decapitation, dread of, 169, 186. 
i Delirium, caused by spirits, 115. 
j Dementia, caused by spirits, 113. 
i Demons,. 183 ff. ; abiding in a tree, 
199 ; controlled by a witch, 424. 

Deo, a demon, 27, 203. 

Deodar, the cedar tree, 414. 

Deodiväli-, a festival, 344. 

Deohär. a village shrine, 92. 

Deota, a godling, 27 ; in the Simla 
Hills, 86. 

Deothan festival, 264. 

Desauli, a village godling, 86. 

Deserts, haunted by Bhüts, 216. 

Deva, the greater gods, 27. 

Devadasi, a dancing girl, 247. 

Devadekhni, the place from which an 
image can bc seen, 28, 

Devata, a godling, 27 ; Devata 
Mahäräj, 27. 

Devat Siddh, perpetual fire of, 338. 

Devi, the mother goddess, 28, 82, 122, 
273, 366 ; as a snake, 50 godling 
of small-pox, 122 ; as Kali, 105 ; 
changes sex, 279; temple de- 
molished, 120 ; riding on a lion or 
tiger, 357; 

Devli, a sacred prostitute, 247. 

Dhäk, a tree, 413. 

Dhäkar caste, dead abiding in fish, 
229, 

Dhal, spirits of the chiidren, 345. 
Dhäman, a snake, 394. 

Dhanchiriya, the bird of wealth, 375. 
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Dhangar caste, fire sacrifice, 40; 
burying offerings, 50, , 106 ; pig 
sacrifice, io6 ; godling of cattle, 

132 ; divination by means of cow, 
312 ; belief that sheep sprang 
from an antliill, 380. 

Dhaniya, a snake, 3Q4. : 

Dhänuk caste> exorcism by a broom, 
328. 

Dhanwantari, the diviiie physician, 
437 * 

Dh^inwar caste, death rite, 147 ; test 
of re-incarna.tion, 151 ; worship of 
Night Mobiler, 206 ; belief in 
Change of sex, 27g ; witchcraft, 
422. 

Dhär, mock siege of, 434. j 

Dharani, the earth, 47. | 

Dhare, a water rite at marriage, 54. i 

Dharmä, Dharma Gusain, Dharmi, 
the Sun, 33 ; married to Mother 
Earth, 32. 

Dharmasila, a rock, 82. 

Dharmi, a veiled dancer, 105. 

Dharna sitting“, a form of compulsion, 
158, 

Dharti, the earth, 47. 

Dhatüra, an intoxicant, 333. 

Dheda caste, taboo of dogs, 361. 

Dhela Chauth Mela, festival, 36. 

Dhennka, the ass demon, 352. 

Dhimar caste, otferings at fords, 61; 
girls given to a god, 246 ; respect 
for the ass, -353; killing and eating 
a crocodile at weddings, 382 ; silk- 
worm taboos, 382. 

Dhobi, drinkixig from tank of, 435. 

Dhodia caste, expulsion of cholera, 

127 ; beating the married pair, 137. 

Dhokarkasva, a bogy of children, 213. 

Dhruva, the pole star, 43. 

Dhümaketu, a comet, 45. 

Dhündh, a headless demon, 170.' 

Dhundia Jains, tr.r. c :\^ t fvs'•.rr.': , ? .11. 

Dhuri caste, t>el : :■::i , 

43 - 

Diamond, the, 288. 

Didi Thakrün, the cholera mother, 
a stone, 322- 

Dido, legend of, 84. 

Diggaja, the gtiardian elephant of the 
sky, 92 ; Digpäl, Dikpal, the rulers . 
of the regions, 92. 

Dikshaniyeshti, rite, 364. 

Disease, attributed to magic or 
demons, 114 ; godlings of, ii4fE.; 
checked by magic, 130 ; modes of 
passing on, 140,325; exorcism of, 

133 ; demon of, scared by noise, 

129 ; caused by evil spirits, 115 ; 
in cattle, cliarms to relieve, 130. 
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Dishai Devi, a godling of sheep, 131. 

Distillers ’deified, 182. 

Diväli, the feast of lamps, 33, 62, 
102, 206, 261, 332, 344ff., 376, 408,’ 
424. 

Divination, 308 n., by a nng, 302.; 
by a winnowing fan, 326; by 
horse grain, 426. 

Divli, a lamp charm, 140. 

Divorce, announced by tearing a leaf, 

405* ^ ' 

Diwär, the village godling, 88. 

Dnyändeva, Dnyanesvar, deification 
of. 153 ' 

Dog, worship, 332, 358 ; of Yudhis- 
thira, 81, 359; of Bhairon, 96, 
360 ; of Khandoba, 3Ö1 ; pure and- 
impure, 358, 361 ; tortured at 
sacrifice, 74; üsed as a scape 
animal, 128; widow marriage to, 
198; of Airi, 202; wild,' 360; 
eating of, 359, 362 ; monuments 
erected to, 118, 362; tale of 
Bethgeliert, 362. 

Dokarkasva: see Dhokarkasva. 

Dom caste, worship of the dead, 149 ; 
worship of Gandah, 180 ; taboo of 
iron, 284; worship of a jemmy, 
332 ; use of pcpper as a prophy- 
lactic, 291. 

Door, the protector of, 98, 99 ; 

special for removal of the corpse, 
195» 236. 

Dorje, the thunderbolt, 53. 

Dosädh caste, * worship of robbers, 
180. 

Dove, a sacred bird, connected with 
Siva, 373. 

Dragon, demanding a daily victim,. 
393. 

Draupadi, 163, 173. 

Dreams, varieties of, 187 ; fallihg-ixi 
love in, 188 ; spirits appearing in, 
187 ; stone of, 188 ; omens from, 
308 ; fixing site of new.house,;3i5 ; 
at Clearing of the jungle, 250; 
interpretation of, 187; soul de-^ 
parting in, i8a. 

Drinking chärms, 299. 

Dropsy, charms to relieve, 299,. 

Drowning person, danger of saving^ 
62 ; ghosts of, 60. 

Drum, used to scarc demons, 129. 

Düb, a sacred grass, 295. 

Dudhera, 132. 

Dudhil Mäta, the Milk Mother, 219. 

Duggaiammä, the cough godling, 122. 

Dülhädeo, legend and cult of, 99, 101. 

Dumäl caste, providing fire for the 
dead, 233. 

Düngardeo, a hill godling, 92. 
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Dusädh caste, flre sacrifice, 40. 
Bväragusain, Dvärapala, a warden 
of a shrine, 28, 99, 255. 

Dväraka, a submerged ci^y, 68. 


Ear, an eiitry for Bhüts, 225.; 
piercing of, 225 ; lobes, effect of 
breaking, 225. 

Eartb Mother, the, worship of, 46 ff. ; 
priests of, 47; in Charge of the 
dead, 47; as an elephant, 51 ; 
taboos of, 48 ; anthropomorphized, 
49 ; sleep of, 49 ; source of fer- 
tiiity, 51 ; malignant, 50 ; victims 
burned, 50; from the grave of 
saints, 51 ; married to a well, 64 ; 
niarried to a Säl tree, 77 ; awaken- 
ing of, 49 ; chthonic, 50. 

Earthquakes, 52, 

Eating with strangers dangerous, 85, 
275 ,* time of, dangerous, 278 : see 
Food. 

Eclipses, 39. 

Eel, a totem, 379. 

Eggs, used in cults and magic, 62, 

99, 130, 376, 431 ; divination by, 
309, 37Ö; used in taking oaths, 
321. 

Fight, an unlucky number, 130. 

Ekädashi vrata, vow of fasting at, 

100, 

Eklingji temple, 30. 

Elephant, dust from its footprints, 
51 ; dousing Lakshmi, 54; image 
placed in shrines, 367 ; ganesa, 98 ; 
ploughing by, 434 ; unlucky on a 
threshing floor, 272 ; hair used in 
amulets, 368; pearl in its head, 
368 ; stone image of, 368. 

Eleven, a mystic number, 92. 

Elisha, 62. 

Embankments, human sacrihces at, 
109. ‘ 

Epidemics, those dying from become 
Bhüts, 184. 

Epilepsy, caused by a Bhüt, 115 ; 
cured by flagellation, 137. 

Equinoxes, the, 31. 

Eschatology, 185. 

Euhemerism*, 181. 

Euphemism, in regard of Bhüts, 92, 
209, 213, 255, 392 ; at measuring 
grain, 271; regarding animals, 
349; regarding tigers, 355; re¬ 
garding rats, 369; regarding 
snakes, 392. 

Europeans, tombs of, 171. 

Everest, Mount, 80. 

E-.il, expulsion of, 62 ; spirits be- 
setting the ghost, 184. 


Evil Eye, the, 276 ff. ; origin of 
belief, 276 ; cast by wizards and 
witches, 277; persons protected 
from, 278; barred by physical 
means, 283 ; charms against, 51, 
299; averted by use of lamp 
black, 278. 

Exorcism of evil spirits, 132. 

Eyes, of corpse closed, 237 ; twitch- 
ing of, Omens from, 224 ; images of 
offered, 120, 

Fairies, causing an ecHpse, 39. 

Fairy gift legend, 68. 

Fairy-land, food of, 85. 

Fäl, an omen, 311. 

False Bride, the, 280. 

Farid, Khwäjä Shaikli, 168, 273. 

Faridu-d-din Shaharganj, the saint, 
165, 

Fasting, 100, 176, 316; of medium, 
100. 

Father, not allowed to see his son, 
215. 

Fazlu- 1 -haqq, saint, his tomb, 168. 

Feast, the funerai, 229, 

Feet, an entry for Bhüts, 224; 
washing of, 224. 

Fertility rites, 241 U, 

Fetishism, 317 ff. 

Fever, caused by spirits, 120 ; ty¬ 
phoid, 122 ; cured at a tomb, 179 ; 
cured by a deified hero, 163 ; 
charms to eure, 222, 305, 373. 

Fig tree, the, sacred, 296, 407. 

Filth, thrown into wells, 65 ; eaten 
by witches, “422 ; filthy places 
occupied by Bhüts, 198. 

Fire, cult of, 334 ff.; scares demons 
or disease spirits, 127, 176, 206, 
334 ; stops rain, 73, 74 ; sacrificc : 
see Hom; ordeal, 340 ; perpetual, 
337 ; new, making of, 335, 336 ; 
for the dead, 233 ; purification by 
means of, 340 ; fire making, 335 ; 
a type of coition, 336 ; not lighted 
during Manasa festival, 383 ; walk- 
ing round at marriago, 339. 

Fire-stick, the, divination by, 310, 
335. 

Fireworks, discharged to scare de¬ 
mons, 129, 

First-born son, offered, 58, iio, 204, 

First-fruits, 268. 

Fish, sacred, 377 ; catching at mar- 
riage, 244, 378 ; type of fertility, 
378 ; abode of spirits of the dead, 
228, 378 ; feeding of, 378 ; in folk 
tales, 37g ; sunfish offered at a 
shrine, 378. 
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Fishermen, worship of their nets, 331. 

Five, a sacred number, 73, 245, 264, 
310, 328, 366. 

Flags, üxed on shrines, 89; in 
memorial stones, 89. 

Flint, implements of, offered, 77; 
and Steel, 335. 

Flood, the great, legend of, 377, 379 ; 
caused by spirits, 61 ; propitiation 
of, 61. 

Flowers, occupied by Bhüts, 220. 

Food, taboo of, during an eclipse, 41 ; 
of fairy-land, 85 ; protected from 
the Evil Eye, 282 ; fot the dead, 
147, 148, 229, 230 ; tabooed, 292. , 

Footprints, black magic worked , 
through, 435 ; magical measuring , 
of, 435 ; of deities, heroes, animals, 
152. 323 ; of the ghost, 231 : sec 
Ashes. 

Foot water of holy men, 224.- 

Fords, godling of, 61 ; rägs offered 
at, 138. 

Foreskin, the, buried under a tree, 
403. 

Forest demons, propitiation of, 86. 

Fort destroyed by magic, 434; 
human sacrihees at building of, 

110. 

Fossils venerated, 324. 

Foul smells scare evil spirits, 291. 

Foundation sacrifices, 109. 

Fountain of youth, the, 69. 

Fowls, sacrifice of, 103, 106, 148, 240, 
265, 270 ; a cause of impurity, 373 ; 
colour of those sacrificed, 373 ; 
occupied by spirits of the dead, 
373 : sec Cock. 

Fraud in exorcism, 135, 

Freemasons cönsidered dangerous, 
112. 

Friendly and unfriendly spirits, 183. 

Frog. influencing rain, 73, 379) 

eating of, 380. 

Fruit, taboo of eating, 268 ; a pro¬ 
tection, 289. 

Fumigation by cedar smoke, 414. 

Funeral rites, denial of, converts 
Spirit into a Bhüt, 190. 

Gabit caste, purification of the 
widow, 192. ^ . 

Gadaria caste, worship of the Dishai 
Devi, 131. 

Gadbi caste, ritual hunt, 120; godling 
of cattle, 131 ; kiliing snakes, 395* 

Gaddi caste, worship of river spirits, 
60 ; treatment of dead lepers, 117; 
demon of cattle disease, 130. 

Gai Jätra. a cattle feast, 356. 

Gaikwär of Baroda deiüed, 182. 
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Gajamukta, the pearl in an elephant's 
liead, 368. 

Gambling, a means of testing luck, 
34Ö. 

Gända caste, bury dead face down- 
wards, 130 ; marriage to a spear, 
418. 

Gandak, the river, 56; a deified 
robber, 180. 

Gandhabanik caste, the use of rope- 
riding, T42. 

Ganer, the rite of rope-riding, 142. 
Ganesa, Ganpati, ciilt of, 28, 63, 98, 
250, 412 ; connected with the 
moon, 37 ; image placed on gates 
and doors, 98 ; his elephant head, 
98; Chaturthi festival, 36, 369; 
grass offered to, 295 ; connected 
with cats and rats, 369. 

Ganga, the Ganges river, 56 j G-angä- 
näth deified, 56; Ganga Sägär, 
human sacrifices at, 61 ; Gangotri, 
pilgrimage to, 81. 

Ganor, the Rani of,. 160. 

Ganpati: see Ganesa. 

Ganrär caste, tortoise sacrificed, 379* 
Gansäm, cult of, 81, 99, 136; mar- 
ried to Bansapti Mä, .8j. 

Gaoli caste, bridegroom in woman’s 
attirc, 2So. 

Garbhadäna, the impregnation rite, 
~44‘ 

Garden of Adonis, 31, 256. 

Garha-era, a water spirit, 60. 

Garlic, a protective, taboo of, 291, 

295. 

Garo tribe, sun worship, 32 ; moon 
worship, 37; moon Spots, 3 ^ ’• 
eclipse beliefs, 39 ; Pleiades, 44 ; 
Orion, 45 ; acrulites, 46 ; Mother 
Right, 46 ; awakening of earth, 
50, 53 ; earthquakes, 52 ; thunder 
godling, 53 ; river spirits, 60; 
rain making, 74 ; stopping rain, 
76 ; dispersing whirlwinds, 78 ; 
sacrificial stones, 90 ; head hunt- 
ing, 108 ; treatment of lepers, 116 *, 
monkey legend, 175 ; mock crema- 
tion, 192 ; ear-tearing, 225 ; bind- 
ing hands of corpse/ 238 ; rite at 
Clearing jungle, 250; first-fruits, 
269; iron in amulets, 285 ; the 
spread hand, 301 ; sacrificial 
stone.s, 318 ; men tigers, 355 ; dog 
- • 359 ; dog eating, 

through liair, 431. 
Gärpagäri, a dispenser of liail, 75 ; 

cliarm against locusts, 274. 
Garuda, 396- 

Gate, opened for exit of corpse, 195 ; 
celebration of sacrifice at, 99- 
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Gauli, worship of, 63. 

Gauria, snake charmers, 392 ; Bonga, 
a cattle godling, 88 ; Gaurishaukar 
mountain, 80. 

Gauma, a magic circle, 302. 

Gautam Räjputs, burying äacrificial 
victim, 106. 

Gayal, the Bhüt of a childless person, 
190. 

Gayan, an evil spirit, 187, 

Gay äs rite, 264. 

Gäyatri, a sacred verse, 31, 41, 304, 
4 i 3 ‘ 

Genda Bir, a demon, 200. 

Genna, a form of taboo, 115,231,356. 
Gersoppa waterfall, 67. 

Ghagarapur, Ghangra, a sacred bull, 
95 ; Ghägra, a sacred river, 56. 
Ghansäm : see Gansäm. 

Gbansiäm : ue Gansäm. 

Ghant, the water pot for the dead, 
185 ; Ghanta Karan, a godling of 
cutaneous disease, 124. 

Ghantra caste, worship of Kali as an 
iron rod, 331. 

Ghasidäs, deßS-cation of, 162 ; Ghäsi 
Sädhak, a cattle godling, 131. 
Ghasiya tribe, worship of Dulhadeo, 
102 ; return of the dead, 131, 148 ; 
dread of the owl, 215; omens, 315. 
Ghätasthäpana rite, 89. 

Ghatauriya, Ghatoia Bäbä, a guar- 
dian of fords, 61. 

Ghäzi, a warrior killed in battle with 
infidels, tombs, 171; Ghäzi Miyän, 
hero, marriage of, 166. 

Ghentu, the godling and tree of itch, 
124. 

Ghi, clarified butter use 4 in rites, 31, 
40, 55 . 75 . 81. 103. 119. 127. 133. 
259, 273. 306, 329. 

Ghodepir, the horse saint, 131, 350. 
Ghogar, a children’s bogy, 213. 
Ghordeo, the Gond horse godling, 
131. 350 . 

Ghost; revisiting its wife, 101 ; con- 
ciliation of, 227 jff.; refuge for, 
232 ; footprints watched for, 231 ; 
recalled by an oßicial, 231 ; ladder 
for, 236; repression of, 236; 
barred by physical means, 237, 
238 ; clinging to mourners, 239 ; 
abiding in trees, 415. 

Ghugghua, the owl fiend that attacks 
children, 207. 

Ginger, scares demons, 275, 291. 

Gha, a water spirit, 195. 

Girls, allowed to be fed in the name 
of godlings, 29 ; impersonations of 
the Earth Mother, 52 ; forbidden 
to eat dog’s fiesh, 362 : see Women. 


Gimar, religious suicide at, 205. 

Glebe, of village priest, 87. 

Goälä caste, pig sacrifice, 106. 

Goat, discovering wells, 63 ; deciding 
disputed boundary, 84; habit of 
shivering, 84, 363 ; ofEered in 
sacrifice, 76, 87, 131, 142, 206, 319, 
321 ; respect for, 363 ; burnt in 
sacrifice, 363 ; killing snakes, 363, 
394 ; mankä bead found in, 394. 

Godävari river, sacred, 56 ; Crossing 
restricted, 49. 

Godbharnä, lap-filling rite, 186. 

Goddesses, subordinate in the Veda, 
46; derived from Mother Earth, 51. 

Godlings, village, 83 ff. ; absorbed in 
Brähmanism, 86 ; nameless, 87; 
not represented by Images, 87; 
.modes of worship, 103 ; of fertility, 
consorts of, 246 ; pure and impure, 
28 ,* in pots : see Pot; embodied 
in stones, 87; represented by 
coco-nuts, 410. 

Goera, godling of thunder and light- 
ning, 53. 

Goghar, a bogy of children, 213. 

Gohamäyä Mädi, worship of as a 
stone, 323. 

Golar caste, godling of cattle, 131. 

Gold, protective power of, 286; 
placed in mouth of dying, 287. 

Gomäti river, sacred, 56. 

Gond tribe, belief regarding lightning, 

5 3 ; rain making, 70; village 
posts, 84 ; godlings represented by 
iron, 89,284 ; bride comes to house 
of bridegrqom, 101 ; brutal sacri¬ 
fice, 105 ; shivering of victims, 
107; human sacrifices, 108 ; death 
dueto Spirits, 115 ; cattle godlings, 
131; expulsion of evil spirit, 138 ; 
passing on disease, 140 ; belief of 
fate of dead, 149 ; marking the 
corpse, 150 ; worship of Bhiwäsu, 
176 ; rites for a person killed by 
a tiger, 194 ; mock marriage of a 
widow, 198 ; dread of owls, 215 ; 
abandoning house after a death, 
219; issued from a cave, 219; 
seats for spirits of the dead, 221 ; 
knocking heads of married pair 
together, 222 ; harvest rites, 266 ; 
pouring water on bride and bride- 
groom, 242 ; respect ancestors, 
269 ; use of a tarne tiger, 272 ; 
scape animal to protect married 
pair, 280 ; tattooing, 296 ; wor¬ 
ship of Ghordeo, 351; worship of 
Väghäi Devi, 357; respect for 
trees, 402, 406 ; respect for Mahua 
tree, 415. 
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Goose, disease transferred to, 140; 
vehicle of Brahma and the snahe 
godling, 384. 

Gopal caste, test of re-incarnation, 
150. 

Gor Bäbä, Goresvara, cult of, 28. 

Goraiya, a cattle godling, a deified 
robber, 132, 180, 262. 

Gorakhnäth, the saint, 164, 177, 394, 

403* 

Govardhan, a sacred bull, 82; a 
festival, 2Co. 

Govind Räwal, a cattle godling, 131. 
Singh Guru, causes a well to flow, 
66. 

Gowäri caste, godling of milk, 132; 
sanctity of green pigeons, 374. 

Grain, worshipped, 258, 

Grantli Sahib, the Sikh scriptures, 
venerated, divination by, 311. 

Grave, the, venerated, 152 ; tree on, 

403- 

Great Bear, the, 43. 

Grindstone, the, veneration of, 324. 

Ground, Bhüts unable to sit on, 221; 
peoplc who may not touch, 250. 

Grove, sacred, 400, 403 ; disease 
caused by cultivating, 115 ; danger 
from telling lies, 116, 

Grubs, rites to avert, 272. 

Gügä, Güggä, a deiflcd hero, 163, 392 ; 
connected with snakes, 164 ; his 
mare, 351. 

Gujar tribe, making images of un- 
named children, 191 ; amulets,300. 

Gülar, trce, sacred, 407. 

Gumo Gusäin, the house pillar wor¬ 
shipped, 325. 

Gumti river, sacred, 56. 

Gun firing, at an eclipsc/ 39 ; at 
childbirth, 139 ; to expel demons, 
141. 

Gungä, a cattle disease demon, 131. 

Guräo caste, precautions against tlie 
Churel, 334 ; placing a stone on 
road oJE the corpse, 234. 

Gurda, a magic chain, 90, 138. 

Gurjara tribe, sun cult, 29. 

Gurung Mata, a Kakshasa, 211, 213. 

Gururu, a magic circle, 302. 

Gyan Bäpi Küp, a sacred well, 06 ,. 

Hada, a godling, 37. 

Hadai, a demon, 203., 

Iläüz, poems of, used in divination, 

311- 

Hail, due to agency of demons, 75 ; 
dispersed by nudity rites, 7*5 ; 
chopped as it falls, 78. 

Hair, offered to the dead, 330; 
loosed during woman’s courses, 
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306 ; grown long by ascetics, 306 ; 
magic worked by means of, 431 ; 
used as an amulet, 121 ; of a 
Räkshasa, 211 ; thrown into rivers, 
230 ; an entry for Bhüts, 221 : 
see Scalp lock. 

Halabrit, a title of Balaräma, 49. 

Halaita festival, the, 325. 

Halba ^ caste, precautions against 
Crossing water, 50 ; worshippers of 
deified distillers, 182; rites for a 
person killed by a tiger, 193 ; 
tattooing at.marriage, 396. 

Halkhyo, a ploughing rite, 252. 

Halvakki Vakkal caste, hunt by 
pilgrims, 121. 

Hand, the spread, a protection, 301 ; 
repels evil .spirits, 174 ; made by 
a Sati, 155, 301. 

Hanumän, Hanumat, the ape godling, 
28, 75,134,175, 261, 296, 316 ; dis¬ 
perses hail and wind, 75 ; forms hill 
ranges, 182 ; invoked in charms, 
306 ; divine descendant of, 182, 

Harakantra caste, change of name, 
281,. 

Hardaul, Hardiya, Hardiha Lala, 
a Cholera godling, 125 ; a marriage 
godling, 126. 

Hardwar, pilgrimage to, 56, 145. 

Hare, the, an imcanny animal, 371; 
connected with the moon Spots, 
38, 371 ; fixing a town site, 315. 

Hareli festival, the, 31. 

Harihar festival, the, 257. 

Hari Kä Charan, footprints of Vishnu, 
324. 

Hariyäri Devi, worship of, 265. 

Harparauri rite, the, 72 n. 

Harpuja, plough worship, 325. 

Harrow, used in stopping rain, 74. 

Harsankari, a group of three trees, 
404. 

Harshä, Harsü, of Kanauj, a sun 
worshipper, 30. 

Hai'Sü Bäbä : see Harsü Pänre. 

Harsü Pänre, deifxcation of, 158, 

Ilathile Pir, a saint, 166. 

Jlathleva, joining hands in marriage, 

305. 

Ilati caste, theory of Icprosy, 117. 

Ilavva, a bogy of children, 213. 

Head, the, sanctity of, 321 ; of sacri- 
fice, a victirn's, 103, 105 ; hunting, 
108. 

Headlcss Horseman, the, 169. 

Hearth, the, respectecl, 341. 

Pledgehog, skia of, lixed on doors, 27S. 

Heirs, identiücatioii of, 388. 

Hemädpant, Hcmädrl, a Räkshasa, 

213 . 
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Hemp leaves, offered to a godling, 

- 124. 

Herdsmen, godüngs of, 131. 
Heroworship, 162 ff. ; in Rajpiitana, 
160 ; its place in tiic evolution of 
• religion, 173. 

Herobonga, a festival, 257. 

Hexagon, divination by, 311. 

Hiccup, attacks of, 224. 

Hide, of.antelopc, hold with .Brah- 
manical cord, 304. 

Himächal, Himälaya ränge, vener- 
■ ated, 8u ; paradise in, 81. 
Hinduism, defined, 28. 

Hippoclides, tale of, 375. 

Hirva, a godling represented by pea- 
cock's feathcrs, 375. 

Ho tribe, thcory of disease, gi ; 
deiüal of disease transmission, 115 ; 
watching for footprints of ghost, 
231 ; food for the ghost, 231 ; 
articles buried with the deacl, 232 ; 
burial of ashcs under trees, 403 ; 
rite to protect rice, 257. 

Hoeiog, done by the married pair, 
247. I 

Hoi festival, the, 347. | 

Holaya caste, settiing disputed j 
boundaries, 84. j 

of cattle, 132. | 

i: ,,, ■■■■ , ■ , 342 ff. ; ashcs from | 

the fire, magical use of, 342 ; mock, i 
fight at, 254. 

Horn, Homa, the lire sacnfice, 40, 
104, 119, 137, 144, 264, 265, 336, 
339. 

Hoopoe, the, 375. 

Horns, lixed at shrines, on houses, 42. 
Horse, of the sun, 30 ; rcverence for, 
350; godlings, 131 ; horsc-shoe, 
an amulet, used in magic, 74, 285 ; I 
Images placed 011 shrine, 199, 350 ; 
of Troy, 36S. 

House, the, in Charge of Dülhädeo, 
IÖ2 ; abandoned after a death, 
219 ; empty, an abode of Bhüts, 
219; selection of site, 315. 

Huai, a disease deinon, 115, 

Hudhud, the hoopoe, 375. i 

Hudumdeo, a godling, 70, ; 

Hularia, a cattle godling, 131, 

Human sacrifice, 82, 86, 107, 242 ; 1 
commütations of, 180, 253, 259 ; I 
sacrifice to rivers, 5 8 f. ; to benclit 
crops, J08 ; to eure barrenness, log ; j 
at a cedar tree, 414 ; at cannon ! 
foundry, 108; atOanga Sägar, 275 ; ! 
connected withsnake worship, 385, 
398. 

Hü na, Hun tribe, invade India, 29 ; 
introduce fire cults, 334, j 


Hunt, the annual, 120. 

Husain, the martyr, 207. 

Husband, taboo of, during wife’s 
prcgnancy, 214. 

Hut burning as a charm, 244. 

Hyaena, the, 371, its blood used as 
a charm, 371 ; familiär of a witcli, 
425. 

Hydaspes river, 56. 

Hydrophobia, eure of, 117, 331. 

Hysteria, caused by spirits, 115; girls 
liablc to, igo ; cured by flagella- 
tion, 136. 

Ichneumon, the, 362. 

Ilambaksh, tomb of, 16S. 

Ilamma, a guardian godling, 122. 

Imperfcction, blot of, to avert Evil 
Eye, 281. 

Implements,- veneration of, 331. 

Imra, a Kälir godling, 386. 

Incense, a protective, burnt in rites, 
1 Z> 77» 270, 291. 

Indecency, averts lightning and the 
Evil Eye, 282. 

Indra, god of the firmament, weather, 
rain, 46, 69, 74, 90 ; his clepliant, 

367- 

Indradyumna, tale of, 217. 

Infanticide, 144 ; infants buried, 150, 
345 - 

Initiation, rites of, 191, 297, 327, 364, 

371* 

Insects, an abode of ghosts, 228; rites 
to avert, 272, 273 ; used to expei 
demons, 228. 

Iron, Spike driven into ground at 
viliagc sitc, 8 ; represents disease 
spirit, 130; puriücation by wind- 
ing, 149, 280; sanctity of, ■ 284 ; 
taboo of, 284 ; pillars of, 284 ; used 
in amulets, 284 ; averts lightning, 
285 ; Chan ged into gold, 286, 

Isht Devatä, a houschold godling, 

Ismail Jogi, a warlock, 78, 134. 

iteh, remedy for,. 124. 

Jackal, the, 371 ; omens from, 313. 

Jadali stone, the, producing rain, 
77 - 

Jagadambä Devi, cult of, 28, 

Jagadgauri, ' 

Jagannäth,■ .«.■ . at, 

137 - 

Jagräni, the small-pox godling, 118. 

Jähir, a sacred grove, 400. 

Jain sect, use of the Swastika, 34 ; 
use of knots in magic, 305 ; fer¬ 
tility charms, 243 ; use of mctal 
in cooking, 287 ; marriage of a 
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girl to a godling, 246 ; protection 
of children, 215, 277; use of the 
broom, 327 ; tenderness of animal 
life, 349. 

Jäkh, Jäkhni, a male and female 

Spirit, 256. 

Jäkhai, Jakhin, ghost of a woman 
dying in childbirtb, 194. 

J alaiya, a fiend that attacks children, 
207, 

Jaläl Jahäniän Jahängasht, a saint, 
163. 

Jaldevata, Jaljogini, a water spirit, 
60. 

Jambavat, Räja of the bears, 370. 

Jamhua, a fiend that attacks 
children, 207. 

Jämnn tree, marriage to, 418. 

Jand, a sacred tree, 95, 408, 

Jäneo, the Brahmanical cord, 304. 

Jang Bahädur, prohibits Sati, 154, 

Jar of water, hung on tree to refresh 
ghost: see Pot. 

Jasvant Räo Holkar, one-eyed, 276. 

Jät tribe, worship of Kala Mahar, 95; 
marriage sacrifice, 106 ; worship of 
Tejäji, 165 ; eure of barrenness, 
243 ; taboo of cats, 368 ; respect 
paid to peacocks, 374 ; feeding of 
ants, 380. 

Jathera, the vülage ancestral mound, 
9 S, 103. 

Javädiya, the mare of Gugga, 351. 

Javära festival, the, 257. 

Jay, a sacred bird, 374 ; omens from, 
3 X 2 * 

Jäyi festival, the, 257. 

Jethva Räjputs, descent from the ape 
•godling, 175. 

Jewellery, protective, 289; jeweis 
tised as lamps, 

JhädiXelenga caste, human sacrifice, 
108. 

Jhämbaji, a deified hero, 163. 

Jhärphunk, blowing in cxorcisin, 
133. 

Jhilam river, 56. 

Jhivarni, her position at Hoi festival, 
347 - 

Jhora caste, treatment of dead 
lepers, 117. 

Jhüm cuitivation, 400. 

Jigar Khor, Jigar Khisar, a liver 
eater, 428. 

Jilalya, a fiend whicli attacks chil¬ 
dren, 207. 

Jinda: see Zinda. 

Jinn, the, 167, 198. 

Jiraiya Bharani, worship of, 317, 

Jivkhada, the life stone, 234. 

Job, tomb of, 171, 
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Johar, a rite of immolation, 154. 

Joliila river, tale of, 58. 

Jokhaiya, deification of, 163. 

Jomsin festival, 32. 

Joshi, an astrologer, 40. 

Juälamukhä, perpetual fire at, 338. 

Juang tribe, sprinkling rite, 293 ; tat- 
tooing, 297; disbelief in witchcraft, 
420. 

Jumna river, the, 56; tale-of incest, 
57 - 

Junction of fivers sacred, 58. 

Jureshvar, a fever godling, 124. 

Jur Sital rite, 120. 

Jwaraheswar, Jwara Naräyan, a fever 
godling, 124. 


Kabir, the saint, 153, 404. 

Kabui Näga tribe, tale of an eclipse, 
40 ; theory of thunder, 53. 

Kachäri tribe, 228 ; action against 
children, 128 ; use of Shell to cut 
umbilical cord, 283 ; worship of 
the Siju tree, 406 ; bridge for the 
ghost, 228 ; goat sacrifice, shiver- 
ing of victim, 363 ; breaking a leaf 
as a sign of divorce, 403. 

Kachhi caste, eure for barrenness, 
243 - 

Kadamb tree, the, 70. 

Kadars, marriages performed in epen 
air, 89. 

Käfir tribe, descent from, 53 ; magi- 
cal pools, 67; shivering of victims, 
363 ; divination by arrows, 310 ; 
goat sacrifice, 363 ; respect paid 
to cedar tree, 414.- 

Kailang Nag, a snake godling, 
384 * 

Kailäs inountain, paradise of Siva, 
80, 

Kailübir, a demon, 201. 

Kaimur hill ränge, 82, 335. 

Käkä Sayyid, the small-pox godling, 
118. 

Krdäbxr, a demon, 201. 

Kalangi caste, rite of purification, 
145. 

Kalär cas'e, well marriage, 64. 

Kalavant, a sacred prostitute, 247. 

Kalbhairava, Bhairon, worship of, 
96. 

Kalejewäli, the small-pox godling, 
118. 

Kali, Kälika, the gbddess, 166 ; a 
village godling. 28, 70, 97, 104, 109, 
126, 165, 199, 329. 421. 

Käliya, a river serpent, 60. 

Kalki, the horse incarnation of 
Vishnu, 350. 
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Kallan lribe,,goat saerilicc, sliiX'ering 
of victim, 363. 

Kama, god bf love, 333. 

Kämäkhya shrine, human sacrifi.ce, 
108. 

Kamär caste, recalling tlie ghost, 
228 ; veneration of iron, 2 84. 

Kami tribe, food for the dead, 228; 
märriage ritual, 405. 

ICanbi caste, use of plougli at mar- 
nage, 325; veneration of thc 
grindstone, 324; tree marriage, 
418. 

Kanchhedan, rite of car picrcing, 225, 

Kandh tribe, säcrificc at boundaries, 
86; Meriah saoriüce, 61 ; com- 
mutation of human sacrifice, 109 ; 
re-incarnation of th'c dead, 150; 
water sphnkling a eure for barren- ‘ 
ness, 242; human sacrifice, 108 ; 
Earth Mother in elephant form, 
367 ; oath on earth from an ant- 
hili, 380,; sacred grove, 401 ; 
village tree, 409; trapping the 
evil.eye or demons, 299. 

Kandha-Käta, a headless demon, 170. 

Kandi Mäta, the smali-ppx gödling, 
119. 

Kandüri rite, 172. 

Kanet caste, measuring the corpso, 
212. 

Kanjar tribe, ceremonial beating of ' 
married pair, 137. | 

Kanphata jbgi brder, pei^etual fire, | 
338 .; sacred tree, 403. 

Kans, a sacred gräss, 64. 

Kapäla ICriya, skuH-breaking rite, ; 
3 S 4 ‘ 

Karam, tree and festiyal, 273, 406, 

Karamnäsa, an ilbomened river, 59. 

Karamwär caste, human sacrifice to • 
river, 61. 

Karen tribe, burial of slaves with the 
dead, 153. 

KarhMa Bräbmans, human sacrifice, 
109» 

Kärikh, a deified röbber, 180. 

Karkotaka, a river dragon, 60. 

Karma, accumulated merit, 116, 146, 

349.* 

Karta, thc chief itiourner, 185. 

Käsi Baba, a cattle godling, 131. 

Käsi tribe, 59. 

Käthi tribe, worship of plovers, 374. 

Kathkari tribe, hunting monkeys, 
177 ; taboo during collection of 
catechu, 382 

Kattaka, a funcral priest, 145. 

Kaur caste, sacrifice of fowl to Sati, 

Käyasth caste, ceremonial beating of 


bridegroom, 137 ; blood covenant, 
291 ; use of doves at marriage, 
374 ; deification -of Chitragupta. 
162; in Charge of betel growing, 263. 

Kedärnäth, pilgrimage to, 81, 205. 

Keening at funerals, 232. 

Kerär Bir, a demon, 200. 

Keriya caste, use of stone imple- 
ments, 283. 

Ivetu, the descending node, 40, 

Kewat caste, blood covenant, 291 ; 
use of fire at marriage, 341. 

Khadäl caste, bringing back the 
•ghost in an inscct, 228; tree 
marriage, 417. 

Kliaddi, a Vegetation festival, 32» 

Khair, a sacred tree, 335, 

Khälä Kumäri, a water godling, 379* 

Khämbiya, a pillar stone, 320. 

Khandobä, cult of, 96 ; footprints of 
his horse, 324his dog, 361. 

Kliangar caste, a sacred tree of each 
sept, 406. 

Khargbandhäi, Initiation by the 
sword, 330 

Kharhar ßir, a demon, 200. 

Kharia caste, sun worship, 32 ; fish 
an abode for the ghost, 229 ; ad- 
dicted to sorcery, 420. 

Kharihän- püja, rite at threshing- 
flöor, 270, 

Kharwar tribe, disposal of flesh of 
sacrificial victims, 149 ; prayer to 
Mother Earth, 47;. rite to stop 
haik 81 ; hill worship, 81 ; cult of 
Dülhädeo, 102 ; expulsion of mur- 
rain, 143 : death rites, 149 1 
theory -of disease, ibid. ; marriage 
of Müchak Rani, 248 ; a friendly 
Käga, 387. 

Khäsi tribe, moon legend, 38 ; taboo 
against Crossing water, 5 5 ; human 
sacrifice to rivers, 6r ; change of 
river course, 63 ; the Tlen snake, 
io'8, 385 ; theory of disease, 115 ; 
treatment of cholera, 128 ; death 
rites, 148; deified ancestors, i8x ; 
cock-sacrificed to the dead, 228 ; 
Seat provided for ancestors, 22 i ; 
ladder for the ghost, 228 ; memorial 
stones, 234 ; looking back, 239 ; 
use of bamboo to cut umbilical 
cord, 283; divination by eggs, 
309 ; placenta hung on tree, 402. 

Khatra, a memorial stone, 319. 

Khatri caste, mother sleeping on the 
ground, 48 ; use. of goat's blood, 
290; fire making, 336; use of 
tiger's flesh, 356 ; worship of the 
kitc. 375. 

Khejra, a sacred tree, 405. 
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Khera,- the village mound, village 
guardian, 93, 95. 

Khetrpal, the field guardian, 92, 255, 
322 ; first-fruits offered to, 269 : 
see Kshetrapäl. 

Khidr, Khizr Khwaja, 62 ; a water 
Spirit, 63, 247. 

Khor, wratli of ancestors causing 
disease, 115. 

Khwäjä Khidr, Khizr : see Khidr. 

Elhyen tribe, worship of thunder- 
bolts, 323. 

Kikar, a sacred tree, 119, 408. 

Kiliket caste, burning of corpse to 
avoid black raagic, 196. 

Kinchinjanga mountain, 80. 

King, responsible for weather and 
crops, 29, 72. 

Kir caste, wearing Images of un- 
married dead, 191. 

Kisän caste, sun worship, 32. 

Kistvaen, the, 174. 

Kitchen, guarded by Dülhadco or 
Bhiwäsni, 101. 

Kite, the bird, respect for, 375, 

—, toy, used in rain making, 73. 

Kittoe, Major, tomb of, 171. 

Knots, used in magic, 74, 125, 139, 
216, 304, 306, 372 ; danger from, 
306. 

Koch, Kochh tribe, Mother Right, 
46 ; cult of Indra, 70 ; first-fruits, | 
269; plough worship, 326; use ; 
of the plantain in marriage, 411. . 

Kodapen, Kodadeo, a horse godling, | 
296, 351. I 

Kohbar, the marriage shed, 404. 

Koi, Koyi tribe, ghost barred by a 
fish-trap, 238; belief regarding 
wild dogs, 300 ; witchcraft, 429. ! 

Koil, a cuckoo, 374. 

Koiri caste, 46; women purified at 
night, 65. 

Kol tribe, sim worship, 32 ; water 
Spirits, 60; worship of Hariyäri 
Devi, 265 ; taboo at growtli of | 
silkworms, 361. j 

Koläm caste, taboo of cats and dogs, 

361- 

Kolhati caste, mock marriage of j 
widowcr, 198. ' 

Koli caste, burying olferings, 56; ; 
sea worship, 56 ; water iinding, 03 ; ' 

theory of disease, 114; belief ^ 
about widows, 197 ; divination by ! 
notes of birds, 311 ; avoidancc of ] 
evil omens, 316; married pair , 
worshipping stones, 320 ; use of 
the grindstonc at marriage, 325 ; 
witches in tigcr's form, 425 ; test 
of witches, 427. 


Komati caste, riding on horses, 353. 

Konärak, sun temple at, 29. 

Kopili river, human sacriüce to, 61. 

Korä caste, ancestors born from 
trees, 406 ; clefilcment of, 438. 

Koran, the, used in magic, 74 ; 
divination by, 311. 

Korava caste, the couvade, 214 ; 
offender mounted on an ass, 352. 

Korkü tribe, rain making, 74, 75 ; 
ritual at foundation of village, 92 ; 
godling of children, 125 ; disease 
transference, 140 ; divination of 
cause of disease, 184; eure for 
barrenness, 243 ; worship of Bägh- 
deo, 357 ,* wild pig, respect for, 
367 ; simulated rebirth, 365. 

Korwä tribe, sun worship, 32 ; 
theory of disease, 187, 

Koshti tribe, tiger legend, 357. 

Kotä tribe, making new fire, 337. 

Koyi caste : see Koi. 

Kravyäd, an eater of raw fiesh, 209. 

Krishna, a demi-god, 60, 68, 241, 246, 
256, 260, 288, 401, 407. 

Krittikä, the Pleiades, 44. 

Kshatri caste, belief about widows, 

197. 

Kshetrapäl, a field guardian, 85, 93 : 
sec Khetrpal. 

Kü tribe, blood drinking, 290. 

Ivudkhyo, a rite at hoeing, 252. 

Kumbha, an asterism, 43. 

Kumhär caste, legend of the potter’s 
wheel, 331. 

Kunbi caste, hunting wild pigs, 37 ; 
sleeping on the ground, 48 ; Cross¬ 
ing water, 55 ; well worship at 
marriage, 65 ; branding boys, 297 ; 
protection of bridegrooin at the 
boundary, 85 ; Images of ancestors, 
147 ; cult of the Pundavas, 174 ; 
binding the corpse, 238 ; winnow- 
ing rite, 271 ; use of human blood 
to cause fertility, 243 ; worship of 
ancestors at sowing, 251 ; respect 
paid to grindstone, 324 ; rite to 
avoid insccts, 273 ; use of the 
lurquoisc, 289 ; use of the plough 
at marriage, 325 ; magic through 
footprints, 324 ; dcilication of a 
person killccl by a tiger, 358; use 
of hare’s düng, 371 ; dcad return- 
ing in insect form, 381 ; snake 
worship, 395 ; killing snakes, 395 1 
mode of injuring an enemy, 435. 

Kunjaramani, the pearl in an ele- 
phant’s head, 368. 

Kurdeo, a godling of children, 125. 

Kurmi caste, purification of women 
at wclls, 66 ; cult of boundaries. 
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86 ; Hareli festival, 265 ; rite at 
first cutting of harvest, 267 ; rite 
at threshing, 270 ; oath by a dog 
or pig, 361, 367 ;• trees used to 
maice the marriage shed, 404. 
Kusa, a sacred grass, 4J, 51, 185, 295, 

305. 405- 

Kusti, the Parsi sacred cord, 305, 


Ladder, for use of the ghost, 227. 

Lahataura Bir, a demon, 203. 

Lalfes, sacred, 68; palaces nnder 
water of, 68. 

Läkhan Raja, a deified hero, 162. 

Lakshmi, a goddess of fertility, 268, 
332, 413 ; doused with water, 104. 

Lälbäi Phülbäi represented by a 
stone, 322. 

Läl Beg, identified with Välmiki, 
161 ; tale of his horse, 351. 

Lalita, worship of, roo. 

Lälshähbäz, ‘the saint, girl married 
at his shrine, 247. 

Lalung tribe, boundary rite,' 86. 

Lama, the great, re-incarnatioix of, 
151. 

Lameness caused by footprmts, 422. 

Lamp, lighted for use of the dead, 
233 ; swinging, divination by, 178, 
206, 274, 292, 305 ; used in 

magical or religious rites, 90, 140, 
150, 178, 184, 193, 208, 229, 231, 
233- 259, 282, 294, 397 * 415- 

Lamp black, a protection, 204. 

Lance, widow married to, 198. 

Langra tar, a wire worshipped, 166. 

Lankariya, sister of the small-pox 
godling, 122, 

Lap of bride filled as ä fertility 

\ charni, 244. 

Läth, a stone pillar of Bhairon or 
Bhimsen, 97, 177. 

Leaders, religious, deified, 173. 

Leaf torn as a sign of divorce, 405, 

Leather, as a protective, 298. 

Lemons, used in magic and as pro- 
tectives, 85, 127, 133, 296. 

Leopard, parts of used as amulets, 
300. 

Lepcha tribe, use of strings in 
magic, 306. 

Leper, disposal of the dead, 116; 
suicide of, 117; risk of spirit 
escaping from the corpse, 116. 

Leprosy,. connected with snakes, 116 ; 
cured at wells, 65 eure revealed 
by snakes, 116; reason of the 
prevalence in the Punjab, 116; 
cured by the sun, 33, 115 ; theories 
of origia, 116; cured at a tomb, 
171. 


Levirate, the, 197. 

Lhotä Näga tribe, circumambulation, 
34 ; cause of eclipse, 39 ; rafts set 
afloat, 63 ; fertility rite at a well, 
64 ; mock fights, 72 ; belief about 
hail, 75 ; brutal mode of sacrifice, 
105 ; theory . of disease, 115 ; 
magic to relieve disease, ■ 130 ; 
double soul, 187 ; fear of those 
v/ho meet a violent end, 193, 194 ; 
ear piercing, 225 ; hair oifering, 
230; memorial stones, 230 ff.; 
articles for use of the dead, ibid. ; 
rites at reaping, 266 ; rites regard- 
ing first-fruits,‘270 ; rites to avert 
insects, 275 ; use of ginger in 
magic, 291; rhabdomancy, 310;' 
Omens, 315 ; village stones, 318 ; 
ancestors emerging from a stone, 
■321 ; making new fire, 337; pro- 
curing fire for a new house, 341 ; 
taboo at death by a tiger, 35-5. 

Light, scares demons, 206 ; provided 
for the ghost, 229. 

Lightning, 5 3 ; averted by indecency, 
80 ; averted by iron, 285. 

Linga, Ungarn, an aerolite, 46; bathed 
to cause rain, 77 ; a phallic symbol, 
153, 182, 323; resembling an ant- 
hill, 380; atTungnäth, 378. 

Lingäyal sect, founded by Basava, 
365 ; cook in the dark, 283 ; 
covering of wells, ibid,-; snake 
worsliip; 399- • 

Lingri Pir, a rag tree, 138. 

Lion, the, 353 ; in folk lore, ibid, ; 
deities seated on, ibid, 

Liver, eaten by a witch or fairies, 319, 
429 ; extracting, 422. 

Lizard, use of the blood, 290 ; killing, 
377 - 

Locusts, rite to avert, 375. 

Lohäna tribe, river worship, 57. 

Lohär caste, owl bones causing 
idiocy, 372 ; Image of a fish set up 
at a wedding, 378. 

Lohäsura, the godling of iron, 284. 

Loliapäla, the guardian of the 
quarters, 367. 

Lona Chamäriii, a witch, 134, 437. 

Looking at, dangerous, 189, 276 ff. ; 
dangcr of looking back, 170, 209, 

239. 

Loom, veneration paid to, 331. 

Lorik, the hero, 317. 

Lot, the Patriarch, tomb of, 171. 

Löt, a deified hero, 179, 

Lota, a water pot, 284. 

Lotus, the, goddess of, 268. 

Luck, ill-luck, 308 ff. ; trying by 
gambling, 346; attached to per- 
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sons and places, 315 ; avoidance of 
ill luck, 316. 

Luniya caste, water Anders, 63. 

Lushai tribe, theory of lightning, 54. 
theory of disease, 115 ; reverence 
for the monkey, 175 ; the couvadc, 
215 ; rites for pcrsons dying from 
accidents, 193 ; changeof sex, 279 ; 
acquiring powcr over animals, 355 ; 
magical rites, 421. 

Machalindra, the snake king, 395. . 

Machhaudri, worship and temple of, 
52 - 

Madana, god of love, 413. 

Madhukar Sah, a deified robbcr, iSo. 

Mädiga caste, use of the spread hand, 
301. 

Maga Brahman caste, introduce cult 
of Are, 335. 

Magadha, an unholy land, S9> 352. 

Magardeo, the crocodile godling, 376. 

Maggots in a wound, cause of im- 
purity, 145. 

Magh tribe, omens at marriage, 55 ; 
barring the ghost, 236; taboo 
against water Crossing, 55 ; tug of 
war, 254 ; propitiation of a feiled 
tree, 401. 

Magic, fertility : s&e Fertility ; sym- 
pathetic, 52, 55, 72/ 116, 243; 
black, 123, 130, 132 ; relation to 
rcligion, 419. 

Mahäbir, the apc godling: sce Hanu- 
luän. 

Mahäbrähman, a funeral priest, 144. 

Mahfidänideo, a dcmon, 218; Dan- 
teshwari, human sacriüces to, 108. 

Mahämai, the small-püx godling, 28, 
118. 

Mahar caste, shadow of dreaded, 1S9 ; 
a\'erting tho Kvil Eye, 282 ; rcspect 
for the brooin, 328 ; respect for 
dogs, 360 ; rcspect for the coco- 
nut, 410 ; luiil cutting, 431 ; pollu- 
tioii by footprints, 435. 

Mahfusü, a godling Sprung from a 
furrow, 49. 

MahLsliamma, Mahishasura, the buf- 
falo demon, 60, 122, 366. 

Mahua, a sacred trec, 84, 369, 404, 
415 ; marriage to, 415. 

Makara, a marine monster, 377; 
Sankrant festival, 31. 

Makhar, a frame used in ox racing, 
361, 

Mal caste, worship of Manasä, 384. 

Mfii Paharia tribe, abstinence from 
salt, 292 ; taboo of cats; 3O8; devo* 
tees of the snake godling, 384. 

Mälä tribe, sun worslüp, 32. 
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Malak Taus, a sacred peacock, 375. 

Male off-.;;:ira'. c:.-.ving for, 241 ; 
mod'.' Ci oiii2. ibid. 

Malevolent spirits of the dead, 183 ff. 

Mali caste, raiii magic, 406 ; worship 
of Bärahdväri, 99 ; reverence for 
posts, 325. . , • 

Malläh caste, marriage of a girl to 
Bhairon, 246. 

Mämdo, an evil Spirit, 212. 

Mämo, maternal uncle's ghost, 92, 
405. 

Mänä, a dcificd robbcr, 180. 

Manasä, the snake godling and tree, 

3Ö4. ■ 

• Mänasarovar lakc, 68 ; bathing in 
causes chaiige of sex, 379. 

Mandal tree, the, 319.' 

Mandara mount, 81. 

Mändlxäta, temple, legend of, 97, 266. 

Mandkalla, tank, 69. 

Maiidu, monuments at, 179. 

Mang caste, bcating of bride and bride- 
groom, 137; bridegroom mouxited 
on a horsc, 351, 

Mangal-süträ, tfie lucky marriage 
thread, 289. 

Mangar caste, barring the ghost with 
t hör ns, 238 ; ladder for the ghost, 
237. 

Mango Pir, the samt, 377. 

Mango tree, sacred, 299, 412 ; beliefs 
about'the flowers, ibid. 

Ma niiiär cas tc, use of marriagebracelet, 
304. 

Manikarnika well, 66. 

Manikstambha,. the marriage post, 
404. 

Manka, a bcad, 363, 394. 

Mäiiü, the cat, a bogy of children, 213, 

Mantha, part of the Are drill, 335. 

Mautra, a spell, 133, 134, 299, 344, 
432. . 

Marätha tribe, use of blood, 290. 

Marchiryä, a bird ficnd, 207. . 

Mari, Mari Bhaväni, Mariyamma, the 
Cholera godling, loi, 123, 125; 
banishment of, 128 ; ghost of a 
sacrifked girl, iio. 

Mariae products, protectives, 287. 

Marmots cause thunder, 283. 

Marriage, the godling of, 88. 

—, sacred, of Bansapti and Gansäm, 
8r ; of'Dharmi, 32 ; of Isvara and 
Gauri, 258 ; of girls to a god, 247 ; 
of Siva to Pärvati, 248 ; of a well 
to the Earth Mother, 64 ; of a 
tank to a post, 64 ; , of Ghäzi 
Miyän, 166; of monke}|^s, 177; 
• of a dead bachelor to a girl, 193 ; 
of a widow to an axe, sword, dog, 
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197 ; seasons, 314 ; to a cat, 369 ; 
mock, 244; to tigers, 404, 417; 
Slied, origin of, 404. 

Martyrs, tombs of, 157; stones 

erected in honour of, 320. 

Märuti, the ape godling, 175, 197, 
261 : sce Planiimän. 

Märwäri caste, bridegroom mounted 
on an ass, 353. 

Masän, Masäni, godling of cremation 
grounds and small-pox, 122, 124, 
126, 215. 

Mätäji, the Mother and small-pox 
godling, 92, 119. 

Mathura, sacred groves at, 401. 

Matia, a demon of storm, 79. 

Mätideo, godling of the hunt, 120. 

Matmangara, lucky earth rite, 51,341. 

Matrilocal. marriage, 

Mattiwä, the earth man, gi. 

Measuring of grain, 271 ; of land 
causes blight, 272. 

Mehtar caste, commutation of human 
sacrifice, 109. 

Meithei tribe, beliefs about the sun 
and moon, 37 ; earthquake ritual, 
•53 ; Story of a wakeful spirit, 60 ^ 
the sky godling, 70 ; rain making, 

71 ; the sin bearer, 145 ; respect 
for the head, 222 ; black stone 
venerated, 233 ; luck of the State 
in a stone, 323 ; snake ancestor, 
388, 391 ; tug of war, 253, 

Memorial stones, 234 ff. 

Men god, 153- 

Menstrual blood, dreaded, 194, 290; 
seclusion of girl at menstruation, 
35 ; biinds a snake, 385. 

Meriah sacrifices, 108, 109. 

Meru Siimeru, a sacred mountain, 80. 

Metals used for cooking, 287. 

Meteorite, oath on, 46. 

Midday, the time when Bhüts are 
abroad, 220 : see Noontide. 

Mikir tribe, belief about waterfalls, 
67 ; tlieory of disease, 124 ; dis- 
belief in the Evil Eye, 277 ; divina- 
tion by rice, 310 ; do not worship 
trees, 402 ; marriage ring, 302 ; 
do not fear return of departed, 181 ; 
yawning, 224 ; witchcraft prac- 
tices, 431. 

Milk as an offering, 31, 47, 115, 12^, 
271, 319, 383, 407 ; used in charms, 

72 : taboo of, 3'64 ; river flowing 
with, 57; godling of, 132. 

Milky Way, the, 44. 

Min Sankränt, festival, 31. 

Minä tribe, belief about Mul asterism, 
43 ; divination by a goats' tongue, 

313. 


Mines, guarded by Bhüts, 218. 

Mira Bai and Krishna, 246. 

Miracles, worked at tombs, 16S. 

Miräsi caste, control of snakes, 392. 

Miri tribe, use of tigers’ llesh, 356; 
object to feil trees, 402. 

Mirohia, a godling of boundaries, 86. 

Mirror, danger from looking into, 
189 ; magic, iöid. 

Mishmi tribe, making of new fire, 337* 

Mitra, the sun, 29. 

Mitthu Bhükiya, a deified robbet,180. 

Mock fights to procure rain or 
fertility, 72, 253. 

Molakäta rite, 258. 

Momiäi, 112. 

Momin caste, treatment of small-pox, 
118. 

Monkey worship, 174 ff. : se^ Hanu- 
män, Märuti; marriages, 177; 
crucifixion of, 177. 

Monotheism, 26. 

Monuments erected to dogs and 
horses, 351, 362. 

Moon, worship, 35 ; waxing and 
waning, 36 ; sex of, 36 ; Spots on, 
37 ; abode of the sainted dead, 39 ; 
drinking at, 39 ; sourcc of Vegeta¬ 
tion, 38 ; full, 35 ; new, 35, 407. 

Mortar and pestle, respect for, 328. 

Moses, 62. 

Mother Right, 46, 247 ; Sati, 153. 

Moti Mätä represented by a stone, 
322. 

Mountain, veneration for, 80. 

Mourners, purilication of, 239 ; pro- 
tccted by iron, 285 ; shaved, 230 ; 
sleeping on the ground, 48. 

Mouse, catching of, 274; brings 
disease, 370 ; tarne, in tcmples, 

370. 

Mouth, a Spirit entry,,222. 

Mrikanda, tale of, 357- 

Muäsl tribe, dancing in exorcism, 135. 

Müchak Rani, annual marriage of, 
248. 

Muhammad, the Prophet, footprints 
of, 324. 

Muharram festival, usc o£ cloves at. 
373. 

Muinu-d-din Chishti, the saint, 165. 

Mujia, image of an unmarried child, 
191 : seß Munja. 

Mukäi, ghost of woman dying in 
childbirth, 194. 

Mukmuii tree, gg, 

Mukunda, Akbar's reincarnation, 151. 

Miiltän, sun temple at, 33. 

Munda, tribe, circumambulation, 34 ; 
eclipse observance, 41 ; use of 
water at marriage and purilication, 
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54, 65 ; bouudary rite, 86 ; village 
poles, 91; branclies. set up to 
protect fields, 138; appointment 
of exorcists, 138; protection of 
mother and child from fiends, 207 ; 
cattle festival, 262; feeding of 
children, 187 ; ear piercing, . 225 ; 
memorial stones, 155 ; first-fruits, 
269; thresliing festival, 270; 
tattooing, 297; winnowing fan 
used in divination, 326 ,* use of 
pestle at marriage, 328; dead 
returning in human or animal 
form, 359 ; marriage shed, 405; 
breaking a leaf in divorce, 405 ; 
use of Mahua tree in marriage, 415. 

Mung pulse, offered, 385. 

Munja, a sacred grass, 304 ; an 
unmarried Brahman, 291, 408. 

Murkuri, a disease Spirit, 114, 

Musahar caste, selection of sacrificial 
victim, 107 ; plough worship, 326. 

Müsä Sohäg. the samt, tomb of, 169 ; 
tree of, 417. 

Musalmäns, perpetual fire, 338 ; ta- 
boo of dogs, 361. 

Music at funerals scares evil spirits, 
235 - 

Muth, used in black magic, 430, 

Mutilation, disqualifies for kingship, 
186; mutilated persons become 
Bhüts, 186, 

Mutiliyamma, godling of typhoid 
fever, 122. 

Mutuadeo, a village godling, 92, 


Näg, the cobra, 388. 

Näga race, 116, 391 ; palaces under 
water, 68, 

Näga tribe, tale regarding the moon, 
37; theory of thunder and light- 
ning, 53 ; head hunting, iü8; 
theory of disease, 116 ; death rites, 
148 ; belief regarciir.g fate of the 
Spirit, 188 ; biivia; oi v/o:n;ii; dying 
in pregnancy, 193 ; articles for use 
of the dead, 232 ; ancestor stonc, 
234; biiilding a house for the 
ghost, 235 ; tug of war, 253 ; oath 
on a stone, 321 ; men tigcrs, 354 ; 
dog eating, 362 ; killing a cat to 
settle a dispute, 369, 

Näga-era, a water spirit, 6 d. 

Nägavithi, the Milky Way, 44. 

Nägbansi, snake-born Rajput, 391. 

Näg Kiri, harmless snakes, worship 
qf, 384. 

Näikdä caste, widows marricd at 
night, 198 ; funeral fcast, 229, 

Näikin, a sacred prostitute, 247. 
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Nails, used in magic, 196, 285 ; of 
fingers, poisonous, 211 ; parings of, 
magic by means of, 431. 

Naini Tal, lake, 68. 

Nakshatra, a lunar asterism, 43. 

Nala, tale of, 376. 

Nainbutiri Brahmans, prohibition of 
sati, 154. 

Name, part of the personality, 151 ; 
kept secret, 281 ; changed to 
avoid fascination, 281 ; not to be 
uttered near an o^vl, 216 ; taboo of 
that of a husband, 281. 

Nameless deities, 87. 

Naming of children after ancestors, 
151. 

Nänak, the Sikh Guru, cult of, 153 ; 
protected by a snake, 395. 

Nand Bhairon, 97. 

Nandi, the bull of Siva, 365. 

Närali Purnima festival, 56. 

Näräyan, Vishnu, 29; Näräyanbali 
rite, 186, 233; Närayanchakra, 
a rain stone, 77 ; Näräyandeo, the 
sun godling, 33, 305 ; Näräyan 
Tel, III. 

Narbadariver, sanctity of, 57 ; course 
changed, 58, 63. 

Narcissus, tale of, 60. 

Narsingh, a demon, 201. 

Näsesälär, corpse-bearers, 239. 

Nät Bäbä, Natni, a deified acrobat, 
142. 

Nature, in India, deities of, 25. 

Naugajä, Naugazä, nine-yard tombs, 
171. 

Nauläkhä, the, 288. 

Nauratna, amulet, 288. 

Naurätra, Naurätri festival, 49, 105, 

373» 330, 345. 424* 

Navagraha, nine constellations, 42. 

Navakhäi, eating of new rice, 269 

Navän, first-fruits rite, 268. 

Navang, an evil spirit, 39, 285. 

Navännapürnima, festival, 268. 

Näyar caste, suicide, 156; belief 
about death rites, 193. 

Necklace, a protective, 303. 

Neid Bibi, a children’s bogy, 213. 

Net, used to catch evil spirits, 239; 
used in witch tests, 428 ; worship 
of, 331 * 

Newär tribe, cult of frogs, 73, 379 ; 
brutal sacrifices, 105 ; marriage to 
a Bel fruit, 418. 

New grain, taboo against eating, 
268. 

Nichhävar, a waving rite, 222. 

Night, the time for demons, 206 ; 
personified, 206; nightmare, 203. 

Niksäri, passing on of a disease, 140» 
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Nim tree, the, iig, 214, 233, 239, 289, 
391, 410 ; leaves eure snake bite, 
391 ; connected with disease god- 
lings, iigff., 410. 

Nine, a mystic number, 314; cf. 
Navagraha, 42. 

Nirjala Ekädashi festival, 176. 

Nishä Nishi, night, 206. 

Nislik'rainana rite, 34. 

Nizämu-d"din Auliya, the saint, x6k. 

Noah, 62. 

Noise, scares demons, 78, 91/ 129 ; 
pleasing to the gods, 266. 

Nona Chamärin, a witch, 54, 78, 437. 

Noontide, soul weakest at, 187, 220, 
272 : see Midday. 

North, a sacred region, 31. 

Nose, the, a Spirit entry, 223 ; cut- 
ting, 303 ; ring, respect for, 303 ; 
slitting, of a witch, 436. 

Niidity in magic, 71, 72, 75, 216, 243. 

Numbers, mystic, 313, 417. 

Nuts, used in rosaries, 289. 


Oath, on a meteorite, 46 ; on a river, 
57 ; on a sacred chain, 136 ; in a 
magic circle, 302 ; on a Sati, 155 ; 
on a stone, 321; on a pickaxe, 330 ; ' 
on a dao knife, 331 ; on a sword, 
331 i on a pebble, 335 ; on a dog, 
361 ; on a bear, 370; on earth of 
an ant-hill, 380. 

Objects, material, worship of, 3170. 

Obscene figures protective, 282. 

Ocean, churning of the, 81. 

Ochterlony, SiT D.,* one-eyed, 276. 

Od caste, water finders, 63 ; woman 
sacrificed, iio. 

Odd mimbers, lucky, 314. 

Odi, Oti cult, 422. 

Ofifspring, male, desire for, 241. 

Oghi, a brush, broom, 327. 

Oil pouring in magic and ritual, 76 
102, 132. 

Ojha, an exorcist, priest, 81, 91, 423 * 
appointment of, 137. 

Oli, Oliya, a disperser of hail, 76. 

Omens, 308 et se^.; racing of cattle, 
^59 ; at planting sugar-cane, 263 ; 

threshing floor, 270 j from 
jackals, 313, syi ; from crows, 
^"^startingundertakings, 31t;. 

Omkär Mändhäta shrine, 97 ; suicide 
at, 205. . 

Om-ma-ne padme Hüm, a magic 
formula, 434. 

One-eyed people cast Evil Eye, 276. 

Onghampat, a godlmg of passes, 162. 

Onyx, the qualities of, 289. 

Orakbonga, a Santäl godling, 88. 


Oräon tribe, s_un worship, 32 ; ,cir- 
cumambulation, 34 ; earth wor¬ 
ship, 48 ; awakening of earth, 50 ; 
rain making, 77 ; theory of disease, 
114; ordeal at boundaries, 85 ; 
village poies, 91 ; ritual hu nt, 120 ; 
shivering of victim, 107 ; posses- 
sion by Gansäm, 136 ; passing on 
disease, 140; offerings for the 
gliost, 148 ; hut for the ghost, 229 ; 
belief in double soul, 160 ; belief 
about shadow, 188; disposal of 
corpse dying in childbirth, 196 ; 
birth fiend, 208 ; disposal of the 
hone jar, 221 ; garden of Adonis, 
257; recalling ghost, 229 ; cattle 
charms, 262 ; corn spirit, 267 ; old 
Mother Rice, 267 ; last sheaf, 267 ; 
protection of corn, 273 ; catching 
of mice, 2 74; divination by a grind¬ 
stone, 325 ; Screening of married 
pair, 307; use of grindstone in 
marriage, 325 ; plough a test for 
Spirits, 326 ; branding boys, 297. 

Ordeal by hre, 340 ; for witch es, 

Orion, 44. 

Ornaments, protective, 289. 

Osteomancy, 30g. 

Oti cult, 432. 

Otter, taboo of flesh, 350. 

Owl, the, 372 ; used in fever charm- 
ing, 125 ; identified with .spirit of 
dead, 21-5, 372 ; flesh used in magic, 
216; bones, 372; naniing your 
enemy to, 216 ; unlucky, 216. 

Ox, worship of the, 365. 


Päbia caste, barring ghost with a net, 

I 239. 

Pachbala, a sacrifice of five victims, 
125. 

Pachpiriya : see Panchonpir. 

Päduke, footprints venerated, 323* 

Pähän, a village priest, exorcist, 77, 
87, 250, 269, 270 ; appointment bf, 
138. 

Pahäriä tribe, theory of disease, 114 ; 
use of blood as a eure, 290. 

Paidva, a divine horse, 350. 

Painting, dangerous, 189. 

Pakhangba, ancestor of the Meitheis, 
386. 

Palaces under water, 68. 

Paläsa tree, the, 251, 261, 339, 413, 

Päliya^ a guardian stone, 320, 321, 

Palliwäl Brahmans, worship of the 
bridle, 351. 

Palwär Räjput, witch, 436. 

Panchagavya, the. five products of 
the cow, 196. 
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Panchak, an unlucky tune, 313. 
Panchonpir, Pachpir, sect, 161. 
Panda, a village priest, 343. 
Pändavas, the, 80, 173, 270 ; Panda¬ 
kuli, a Kistvaen, 174., 
Panigrahana, hand-joining in mar- 
riage, 305. 

Panja, the spread hand, 301 ; Panj- 
tan, the live saints, 301. 

Pans, beaten at an eclipse, 42. 
Parachhan, 222. 

Paradise in the Himälaya, 80. 
Paräsana, deification of, 161. 
Päras-patthar, the Philosopher’s 
Stone, 286. 

Parasuräma, 67. 

Parda, seclusion of women, 306. 
Pärdhi caste, taboo against Crossing 
water, 55 ; omens, 313 ; respect 
paid to dogs, 360. 

Pariah caste, the Odi, Oti ciilt, 422. 
Parihär, an exorcist, 137, 259. 

Parja caste, rain making, 70 ; respect 
paid to snakesi 391. 

Parrot, the, 376. 

Parsi, tribe, corpse-bcarers, 239 ; use 
of rice at weddings, 293 ; sacred 
thread, 305 ; use of the broom, 
328; sacred fire, 334; honour 
dogs, 339 ; cock crowing scares 
Spirits, 373^; sanctity of crows and 
parrots, ihid,; care of teeth, 431, 
Partridge, the, 376. 

Pärvati, the goddess, 80. 

Päsi caste, use of the plough at 
marriage, 326, 

Passes, mountain, dreaded^ 81. 
Pasupati, Siva, a cattle godling, 131, 
Pätali tree, 416; Pätaliputra city, 

Patäri, a tribal priest, 326. 

Pathän tribe, belief about the rain- 
bow, 46; rain making and stop- 
74 ; sanctity of the pigeon, 

Patha caste, passing on disease, 127. 
Pätra, the begging bowl of Buddha, 

^ 32;?. ‘ 

Patrilocal marriage, 101, 

Pattiwä, the leaf man, 91. 

Pavanbans, children of the wind, 175. 
Pävra tribe, rain-making, 70 ; the 
worship of Indra, .|o6 ; slitting the 
nose of a witch, 436 ; worship of 
two trees, 406. 

Payoshni river, the, 57'. 

Peacock, the, revered by Jains, 375 ; 
feathers eure a wound, 306 ; worn 
in rites, 102 ; waving featliers of 
the, 426; cniblcm of Kärttikeya, 
374 - 
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I Pearl, in an elephant’s head, 368. 
Pebbies, thrown to bar the ghost, 
237 ; oath by, 436, 

Pepper, used in exorcism, 132 ; 

scaring Spirits, 291. 

Perfumes, applied to the corpse, 291. 
Persons, omens from, 310. 

Pessimism of the peasant, 11. 

Pestle and mortar, respect for, 328. 
Phaläla tree, the, 406. 

Phalgu river, the, 57. 

Phallism, 176, 241, 254, 323. 
Phapholewäli, the small-pox godling, 

Pheru, the whirlwind godling, 79. 
Philosopher’s stone, the, 286. 
Photography, dangerous, 189. 
Phülmati, the small-pox godling, 122. 
Pickaxe, the, used in rain-making, 
78 ; of the Thugs, 329. 

Pig, the, a sacred animal, 318, 367 ; 
wild and domestic, 38, 367 ; sacri- 
fice of, 33, 106, 248, 290 ; oath by, 

Pigeon, green, sacred, 374 ; used in 
marriage rites, iötd. 

Piles, eure for, 290, 306. 

Pilgrimage, to the Himälaya, So; 

pilgrim, ceremonially beaten, 137. 
Pillars, memorial, 320. 

Pilü tree, the, 90. 

Pinglijoshi (Budbiidike), order, oraen 
from owls, 311. 

Pipal tree, the, 243, 320, 335, 384, 
404, 428. 

Pir ‘All Rangrez, a saint, 162. 

Pir^Zarl, Hazrat, a saint, 169. 

Pisächa, a demon, Pisächa Bhäsha, 
209, 221. 

Pita, the Spirit of one dying childless, 
191. 

Pitr, Pitri, sainted ancestors, abide in 
the moon, 39; ancestral stones, 2 34, 
Pitripaksha, the fortnight of the dead, 
149. 

Pitya, offerings to the houseliold 
godling, 252. 

Places, omens from, 315. 

Plague, caused by «t, comet, 45 ; 

Mother godling of, 118. 

Plantain, the, 411. 

Pleiadcs, tlie, 46. 

Plough, the, vcncration of, 335 ; 
Symbol of fertility, 325 ; worship 
of, 252, 325 ; ploiighing, by mar- 
ried pair, a charm, 245 ; started 
by the landlord, 251, 252 ; rites at, 
251. 

Plover, the, rovcrence for, 374. 
Pocliamma, the small-pox godling, 
122. 
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Pod caste, belief regarding small-pox, 
119. 

Polä festival, the, 261. 

Polämde, the small-pox godling, 122. 
Polar, Star, the, 43. 

Pole, reverence for, 325 ; erected 
near shrines, 89, 126 ; in village 
site, 89 ; of marriage shc', 404 ; 
at threshing floor, 270. 

Pollution, caused to a witch, 435. 
Pomegranate, the, 411. 

Pomla caste, the Couvade, 214. 
Ponjani, a brush-or broom, 327. 
Porcupine quills, used in magic, 278, 
Possession, by Gansäm, 99, 136 ; by 
Dülhädeo, ro2 ; by Masän, 123 ; 
by Kali, 126 ; by spirits, 132, 143, 
230; by the Bir, 136; by the 
Pita, 191. 

Posts, reverenoe for, 323 ; memorial, 
234 ff.; set up in fields, 254, 
270. 

Pot, representing a godling, 88, 92, 
102, 273, 384. 

Poträjä, the, 106. 

Potter, wheel of, venerated, 331. 
Prabhu caste, eating the wild boar, 
37 ; killing rats, 37; eating in 
silence, 283 ; use of lights to scare 
demons, 206 ; use of horse shoes, 
285 ; morning omens, 312 ; mar¬ 
riage pole, 404. 

Pradakshina, circumambulation, 33. 
Präg, Prayäg, Allahabad, 56. 
Pramantha, part of the fire-drill, 335, 
Prayaschitta, rite of expiation, 117. 
Pre-animism, 25. 

Pregnant women, in danger during 
eclipse, .41 ; forbidden to cross 
water, 55 ; longings of, 277, 

Pret, the disembodied spirit, 185, 
187; Pretiya Brahmans, 187; 
Pretpälä Brahmans, 145 ; Pretsila, 
Pretyasila, rock, 187, 234. 

Priests, of village godlings, 28, 87. 
Prithivi, the wide earth, 46. 
Prostitutes, married to plants, swords, 
&c. : see Dancing. 

Pumpkin, substituted for a victim, 
107. 

Pumsavana, rite of male production, 
186, 244. 

Puppets, set afloat in water, 397, 
Puraina, the lotus godling, 68. 

Puma river, the, 57. 

Püshan, the sun, 29. 

Pushkar lake, the, 68 ; ,mock fight at, 
254. 

Pütana, a witch, 436. 

Putli, an image, 197. 

I‘utra, a deified heroic youth, 190. 


Pyre, bones, ashes, &c., from used in 
charms, 123. 

Qadam-i-KasüI, footprints of the 

' Prophet, 324. 

Radder caste, protection of children, 
215. 

Raft, set adrift to carry away evil, 
128 ; see Boats. 

Rags, laid on a cairn, 81 ; hung on 
trees, 138; uncles, 139. 

Rahmä, the saint, disperses storms, 
79. 

Rähü, the eclipse demon, 40. 

Rai Singh, deification of, 163. 

Railways, cause disease, 114. 

Rain, magic, 69, 258, 406 ; caused 
by the saint Müsä Sohäg, 169 ; 
shut Up in pits, 71 ; stopped by 
magic, 73 ; burying of, 74 ; god, 
coercion of, to produce, 71,-77. 

Rainbow, the, 46 ; a snake, 46, 394. 

Räjä, the, held responsible for the 
weather, 29, 72, 394. 

Rajab Salär, worship of, 166. 

Räjan Qattal, the saint, 168. 

Rajava, a snake godling, 391.^ 

Räjbansi caste, use of water in mar¬ 
riage, 54 ; cult of Indra, 70. 

Räji caste, hair offered to the dead, 
230. 

Räjput tribe, sleeping on the ground, 
49 ; ahnual bunt of the boar, 367 ; 
veneration of weapons, 330 ; beef- 
eating, 348 ; theory of disease, 115 ; 
Sati worship, 154 ; .reverence for 
Visvamitra and Vasistha, 162 ; 
cult of Deoji, 153 ; initiation by 
the sword, 330 ; oath on the sword, 
ihid, ; reverence for the horse, 351. 

Räkhi, an amuiet, 305. 

Raksha, a thread amulet, 64 ; ^ Rak- 
shabandha, the amulet-binding 
rite, 257, 305. 

Rakshasa, Rakshasi, a demon, 209 ff. 

Itakshyäkäli, the Controller of epi- 
demics, 126. 

Ram, homs of, used as protective, 
300. 

Räma, the demi-god, footprints of, 
324 ; produces a well, 67 ; defiled 
by death of Rävana, 199 ; Räm 
Tel, Petroleum, in ; Räma-Sitä, 
well of, 66 ; Ram Kund, pool of 
Räma, 68. 

Ramäsä Pir, the saint, 163. 

Rämoshi caste, use of the grindstone 
at marriage, 325. 

Rangsi, a field spirit, 266. 

J Räni Kajhal, a tree godling, 406. 
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Rasälü, the hero, 211. 

Rat, the, connected with Mother 
Earth, 51 ; occupied by the dead 
who perished in a famine, 274; 
rite to avert, ibid. ; companion of 
Ganesa, 98, 369 ; eupliemism, 369 ; 
of Shäh Daula, 370. 

Rät Mäi, the Night Mother, 206. 

Ratan Pänre, deification of, 158. 

Rathbahnä, a dispenser of hail, 76. 

Räül caste, entrusting the corpse to 
Mother Earth, 48. 

Rautia caste, marriage to a Mango 
tree, 416. 

Räval, a dispenser of hail, 76 

Rävana, a demon, 3^, 68. 

Raymond, M., tomb of, 172. 

Reaping, rites at, 266. 

Rebirth from the cow, 364. 

Recalling the ghost, 231. 

Red colour, 117, 125, 203 ; used in 
magic, 176, 295 ; dyeing dangerous, 
295 - 

Reed, a refuge for the ghost, 233. 

Reincarnation, tlieory of, 151. ‘ 

Rhabdomancy, 309. 

Rheumatism, connected with light- 
ning, 130, 

Rhinoceros bone, used as a charm, 

257* 

Rice, a sacred grain, 293 ; divination 

■ by, 310; rite at transplanting, 
47, 250 ; Mother of, 256, 265, 269 ; 
thrown on bride and bridegroom, 
293 - 

Rikhmun, a Bhuiya godling, 370. 

Ring, protective, 284; magical 
powers of, 302 ; use in marriage, 
ibid, 

Rinmochan lake, the, 69. 

Rites de passage, 250, 268. 

Rivers, worship of, 56, 60 ; seven 
sacred, 56 ; children ofEered to, 58 ; 
Spirits of, 60 ; dragons, 60 ; pib 
rimage to, 60 ; courses changed, 
3 - 

Road crossings : see Cross Roads. 

Robbers, deified, 180. 

Rocks, veneration of, loi, 

Rohxmi, Mother of rice, 50, 250, 256. 

Rope-riding, 141 ; rope used as a 
charm, 141. 

Rorä dälnä, to expel disease, 140. 

Rosary, the, 289, 290. 

Rudräksha beads, 200, 289. 

Rudra-Siva, worship of, 201. 

Rui tree, the, 42, 200, 327 ; marriage 
to, 198. 

Ruins, haunted by Bhüts, 217. 

Rukh, thp, 288. 

Rümi Khan, human sacrifice to, 108. 
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Rüniya, a demon, 203. 

Ruru, a deified dog, 96, 

Rust, in crops, rite to avert, 272. 

Sacramental meals, 104 ; sacrifice of 
animals, 103 ; disposal of flesh, 
ibid. ; brutal methods of, 105 ; 
human, 107. 

Saddü Shaikh, a saint, 167, 

Sädhu, the, veneration of, 152; use 
of the broom, 327. 

Sägar caste, rite of marriage, 89, 93. 
Sägar Island, suicide at, 58. 

Sagdid, rite of showing corpse to a 
dog» 35 ö. 

Sähet, a ruined town, 317. 

Säim, Sayäm, a village guardian, 93. 
Saints, graves, mirades worked at, 
167; belongings venerated, 152; 
tombs, fertility charms at, 243 ; 
change course of rivers, 63. 

Säj tree, the, 89, 269, 358. 
Sakadvipiya Brahmans, 29. 
Sakambhari Devi, cult of, 68. 

Saklü Sarwar, the saint, 79, 98, 203 ; 
mirades wrought by, 167 ; sleeping 
on the ground, 4S ; suicide near 
the shrine, 205 : see Sultan. 

Säl tree, the 403, 405, 406. 

Sälagräma stone, the, 184, 333, 324, 
413 ; married to the Tulasi plant, 

413- 

Salär Masa'üd, cult of, 166, 169, 207. 
Salhes, a deified robber, iSo., 

Salim Chishti, the saint, 163. 

Saliva, part of the personafity, 292 ; 
witchcraft by means of, 431 ; of 
Airi, 202. 

Saljong, the sun godling, 32« 

Salono festival, 257, 305. 

Salt, a protective, 221, 292 ; used in 
magic, 74 ; abstinehce from, 292 ; 
sown on a site to destroy its luck, 
293 ; spitting, 292. 

Samädh, the grave of a Sadhu, 152. 
Samadradeo, represented by a stone, 
322. 

Sämbharlake, 68, 

Sambhunäth, a form of Siva, per* 
petual fire, 338. 

Sambü, tale of, 33. 

Sami tree, the, 408. 

Samidh, fuel for the sacred fire, 339, 
Samri tree, the, 322. 

Sandalwood, used in rites, 32S, 396, 
Sands, moving, 216. 

Sangamesvar, annual marriage of, 
2^8. 

Sani, Saturn, 42, 130, 288, 

Sankränt, the passage of the sun 
from one sign to another, 31. 
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Sanku, part of the fire drill, 335. 

Sänsiä tribe, veiling the bride, 307 ; 
worship of implements, 331. 

Santäl tribe, sun worship, 32 ; 
nameless godlings, 88; annual 
bunt, 120; addicted to sorcery, 
421 ; girls instructed in witch- 
craft, 423. 

Sanväl tree, the, 132. 

Sapinda-Karana death rite, 186. 

Sapta-padi, seven Steps of the pair 
at marriage, 339. 

Sapta-sindhava, seven rivers, 56. 

Saran, sarna, a sacred grove, 400, 
402 ; Burhi, the old woman of, 267. 

Sarapa, a fiend, 214. 

Saras, 313. 

Sarasvati, the, river worship, 56; 
worship as goddess of records, 332. 

Saraya, river, the, 56. 

Särhül festival, 77. 

Sarjü river, 56 ; course changed, 63. 

Sarna : see Saran. 

Sät Bahini, water spirits, 67. 

Satbala, sacrifice of seven victims, 
125. 

Sathi, a birth fiend, 208. 

Sati, Suttee, 1530.; shrines, 155; 
methods of, 153 ; handmark of, 
155 ; blessing and cursing by, 
ibid. ; oath by, ihid .; fowls 
sacrificed to, 157 ; carrying Til and 
Kusa, 294 ; gives off spring, 240 ; 
connected with snakes, 157 ; carry¬ 
ing a lemon, 296. 

Satin tree, the, 402. 

Satrajit, tale of, 36. 

Saturday, an nnlucky day, 43 : see 
Sani. 

Satväi, offerings to : Chhathi. 

Satvir, the seven heroes, 201. 

Sankan-maura, Image of a first wife, 
197 - 

Sauvastika Symbol: s&e Swastika. 

Savara tribe, sorcery, 421 ; changed 
intö tigers, 425. 

Savitri, the sun, 29. 

Säyä, an evil shadow, 123. 

Sayyid Yüsuf, the saint, 168. 

Scalp lock, the, 222. 

Scape animals, 61, 100, 128, 131, 140, 
142, 27s, 301. 

Scavengers, rite at an eclipse, 40 ; 
buried face downwards, 130 : $ee 
Sweeper Caste. 

Scenery, abnormal features of wor- 
shipped, 100 ; in ritual, 250. 

Scissors, a protective, 285 ; worship 
of, 331 * 

Screw pine, magical use of, 386; 
represents small-pox godling, 118. 


Scythian origin of snake cult, 398. 

Sea, the, worship of, 55. 

• Seasons, predicting prospects of, 252, 
259. 

Seed, sprinkled to deceive the Churel, 
196. 

Sema Näga tribe, divination, 311 ; 
fire making, 335 ; belief in men 
tigers, 354 ; dog eating, 362. 

Semal tree, the, 297, 376, 40g, 

Sendhubir, the whistling demon, 
201. 

Serpent worship, 383 ff. : ^ee Snake. 

Sesamum, a protective, 294. 

Seshanäga, the world serpent, 49, 63, 
250, 398. 

Seth, tomb of, 171. 

Seven, a mystic number, 51, 65, 201, 
270. 339 » 403- 

Sex, Change of, 279. 

Sexual intercourse, pollution by, 262 ; 
rites performed by a vlrgin, 303. 

Shadow, part of the personality, 188 ; 
dangerfrom, 121, 123 ; notcastby 
Bhüts, 221 ; double, i8q ; in- 
fluence on snakes, 394 ; effect at 
noon and sunset. 188, 

Shähbäli, the best man at a wedding, 
280. 

Shäh Burya, the saint, Staff of, 404. 

Shäh Daula', rats of, 370. 

Shähgarh lake, 68. 

Shähid, a martyr, tomb of, 171. 

Shäh Jahän, the Emperor, door 
opened for his corpse, 237. 

Sham fights, to produce rain, 72 : see 
Mock Fights. 

Shashthi, a birth fiend, 208. 

Shaving of mourners, 230. 

Sheaf, the last, 267 ; used as a pro¬ 
tective, 267, 294, 325. 

Shed, of marriage, origin of, 404.- 

Sheep, godling of, 131 ; sacrificed, 
106, 125 ; pen, sacred, 131 ; sprang 
from an ant-hill, 380. 

Shenvi Brahmans, fire making, 336. 

Shimpi caste, purification of mourn¬ 
ers, 291. 

Shin tribe, oaths on a stone, 321 ; 
taboo of mük, 364. 

Shivering of the victim, a sign of 
acceptance, 107, 202, 363. 

Shoe, thrown after bride, 298 ; 
beating with, 79, 298; waved to 
repel Evil Eye, 299. 

Shoulderblade, uscd in divination, 

309. 

Shrines, village, 88 ; hypaetliral, 89 ; 
built of masonry, 88. 

Shroud, chewing of, T30 ; used in 
charms, 124. 
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Sickle, representing a godling, 385. 

Siddh, a holy man represented by a 
grove, 401. 

Siddha, a samt, 86., 

Sidhalälä, an attendant of Sitäla, 122, 

Sieve : see Winnowing Fan. 

Siju tree, worship of, 406 ; repre¬ 
senting Manasa, 383. 

Sikandar Diwäna, worship of, 166. 

Sikh, divination by the Granth. 311 ; 
by a die, ibid. ; use of weapons in 
Initiation, 330; disapproval of 
witchcraft, 421.' 

Siläjit, use of in folk medicine, 112. 

Siläri, a disperser of hail, 75. 

Silence, during a thunderstorm, 54 ; 
at measuring grain, 272 ; at eating, 
283. 

Silkworni, taboo in connexion with, 
381'; treated like human beings, 
382. 

Silver, a protective, 286. 

Sin-eating, 143. 

Sindbad the Sailor, 288. 

Singärmati Devi, worship of, 381. 

Singbonga, the sun, a Munda godling, 

32, 381. 

Singh, snake godling, 388. 

Sinhast kä Säl, the year for mar- 
riages, 314. 

Sinliavähini Devi, 353, 357. 

Sipähi, a village guardian post, 91. 

Sipra river, the, 56. 

Sita, spouse of Räma, risen from a 
furrow, 49; fire ordeal of, 66, 
340 - 

Sitala, godling of small-pox, 87, 118 ; 
description of, 118 ; festival, 119 : 
see Small-pox. 

Sites deserted, avoided, 90 ; of a 
village, selection of, 90 ; selected 
by divination, 315. 

Siva, connected with the sun, 30 ; 
with the moon, 39 ; marriage with 
Pärvati, 31, 248 ; connected with 
the bull, 365 ; dousing of the 
Ungarn, 77 ; phallic conception of, 
241. 

Siväji, sword of, 330 ; meeting a 
witch, 438 ; marks of hands and 
feet revered, 324; respect for 
Hanumän, 175 ; a deified hero, 
179 ; pa.^.sing throngh a stone, 322. 

Skull, i.i:e, ]>asHage of the soul 
througli, iö.| : prejudieu against 
measuring, 190. 

Slaves buried with their master, 156 ; 
of Airi, 202. 

Small-pox, iiSfif. ; treatment of 
patient and taboos, 121 ; thosc 
dying of not cremated, 122 ; 
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passing on the disease, 141 : 
Sitala. 

Smells, foul, scare evil spirits, 291. 

Snake, worship,' 383; eating the 
moon, 39; connected with the 
rainbow, 46, 394 ; connected with 
Mother Earth, 49 ; chthonic, 96, 
164, 389; reveal eures, 116 ; 

connected with leprosy, ibid. ; and 
the Sati, 157 ; eure of snake bite, 
390; goddess, represented by a 
pot, 384 ; ceremonial disposal of 
dead, 385 ; abode of spirits of the 
dead or heroes, 386 ,* blood offered 
to, ibid. \ guarding treasure, 389 ; 
jewel of, 390 ; charming of, 391 ; 
persons who control, 392 ; control 
weather, 393 ; euphemism, 392 ; 
descent from, 391 ; stones, 394 ; 
identifying heir, ibid. ; killed, 395 ; 
household, ibid. live, worship of, 
396 ; cult taken over by Brah- 
mans, 398 ; indigenous cults, 398. 

Sneezing, 223 ; omens from, 315. 

Sobarna Tär, river bank, worship of, 
166. 

Sohäg Sütra, the lucky thread, 303. 

Soharäi festival, 262. 

Sokha, an exorcist, 132, 426. 

Solomon, 134 ; and liis hoopoe, 375. 

Solstice, the, 31. 

Soma, the moon, a beverage, 35 ; 
Somvati Amävas festival, ibid. 

Son, river, 58. 

Sonar caste, Agastya plant taboo, 
44 ; worship of the hearth, 341. 

Sonjhära caste, the Couvade, 214; 
taboo of dogs, 361 ; worship of 
crocodiles, 377 ; respect for snakes, 
3891 392. 

Soral, a snake godling, 391. 

Soravel, a sky godling, 70. 

Soso Bonga, festival, 92. 

Soul, the separable, 184 ; identified 
with the shadow, x8S ; exit of, 
from the body, 183 ; rcturning at 
DxwäU festival, 345 ; double, 188. 

South, home of the dead, 31, 59, 335, 

Sowing, rites at, 250; by married 
I pair, 245 ; a solemn act, 25t. 

Sparrow, the, 374. 

Spear, marriage to, 418. 

Spider, used in eure of disease, 381. 

Spindle, use of in magic, 264. 

Spirits, kindly and malevolent, 146 ; 
active at cclipses, 40; domestic 
and foreign, 183; restored to 
earth, 194 ,* use of in witchcraft, 
422 : see Bhüt, 

Spring season for marriages, 314. 

I Springs, hot, eure barrenness, &c ., 2 42. 
r2 
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Square, magic, 85, 208, 235. 

Squirrel, a sacred animal, 370 ; 
causes earthquakes, 52. 

Sräddlia, the funeral rite, 147 ; done 
in dark fortnight, 35. 

Srigunda, stone, 322. 

Srimal, temple at, 29 

Stars, the, 42 ; falling, 45. 

Stepping oyer a tliing dangerous, 
32 8. 

Stillborn children, belief regarding, 

151* 

Stilts, used in magic, 264. 

Stone, used in rain making, 74 ; 
embodying curses, 86; implc- 
ments, in village shrines, 89; 
sacrificial, 90; memorial, 155; 
protective, 288 ; worship of, 317 ; 
unhewn, 319; stability of, com- 
municated, 321 ; oaths on, 321 ; 
used at marriage, ibid,. ; pollutcd 
by indecency, ib/ä. ; pillars of 
Bhimsen, 177; perforated, 289, 
324; creeping under, ^p2 ; dis- 
criminating between thieves and 
honest nicn, 322. 

Storms, occur at deaths of great men, 

79. 

Stränget, danger froni, 85, 121, 279 , 
saliva of, dangerous, 292. 

String, used in magic, 304 ; at mar- 
rifige, 3^’5* 

Stüpa, the, 182. 

Sudhiniya, a blood-drinker, 429. 

Sugar canc, rites connected with, 263. 
264, 273. 

Suicide, ghosts of those committing, 
( 30 ; at Sagar Island, 58; by 
jumping from cliffs, 204; at 

Akshaya Vala, 407. 

Suiri tribe, monkey worship, 175. 

Sukrächarya, a one-eyed person, 276. 

Sultan : see Sakhi Sar^var. 

Sun, the godling, in the Vedas, 30; 
chariot, Image of, 29 ; in domestic 
ritual, 31 ; worship, introduction 
of, 30 ; among non-Aryans, 32 ; 
a source of fertility, 33, 34, 89; 
a eurer of disease, 33, ir6; and 
moon, eyes of Almighty, 45 ; 
shrines hypaethral, 89 ; commuta- 
tion of blood sacrifices, 109 ; eures 
leprosy, 33, 116 ; in cult of Ghäzi 
Miyän, 166. 

Sunahsepa, iale of, 108, 

Sunday: sce Days lucky and un- 
lucky. 

Sundi penna, a boundary godling, 86. 

Sünghna, a water diviner, 63. 

Suninon festival, 257. i 

Suräjnäräyan, Sürya, the sun, 29. 


Süryagokhra, Süryamahall, gate- 
way, 30 ; Süryapol, the sun gate, 
ihid. 

Süryakanta, Süräjkanta, the hre 
crystal, 337. 

Süryapüja, a sun festival, 33. 

Süryavansi Rajputs, 30. 

Susimi, the moon goddess, 37. 

Suttee : see Sati. 

Svapäka, an eater of dogs, 361. 

Sväsva, a title of Bhairon, 96. 

Swan maidens, 221. 

Swarga, a paradise, 80. 

Swargaduäri, 144, 

Swastika, the, 34, 153, 408. 

Swät, a land of dragons, 393. 

Swayambhu, a Linga, 319, 394. 

Sweeper caste, priest of godlings, 87 ; 
taboo of the hare, 371 ; buried face 
downwards, 130: see Scavengers. 

Swine, sacred animals, 367. 

Sword, the, widow married to, 198 ; 
Initiation by, 330; representing 
the bridegroom, 330 ; oath taken 
on, 33U 

Syamantaka Jcwel, the, 36, 

Syäna, a wise man, exorcist, 115, 132, 
242. 423. 


Taboo, of silk, 3S1 ; of timber 
cutting, 4CK2; of fruit, 406; of 
Mahua wood, 404 ; of Bel and 
Paläsa trees, 413; of the Bäbul 
trec, 411. 

Tadaia lakc, 68. 

Takshaka, the snake king, 39Ö. 

Talipot palm, a protective, 299. 

Tamarind tree, the, 412. 

Tangkul, tribe, oaths taken on stone, 

Tanks, bathing in causes eures, 69; 
married to a pole, 64, 

Tantra, works on religion and magic, 

räo, an offering to the small-pox 
godling, 120. 

Taonla tribe, test of re-incarnation, 
150. 

Täpi Bäori, 159. 

Taroba lake, 68. 

Tarskya, a deinon horsc, 350. 

Tar-u-pariksha rite, 262. 

Taru Täran lake, 68. 

Tasar silk, taboo of, 381. 

Tatara Rabuga, godling of wasting 
diseases, 124. 

Tattooing, 296 ; a form of initiatioix, 
ibid,; used as a eure, ihid ,; tribes 
which do not practise, 297 ; marks 
taken to heaven, 298. 
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Teetli, magic worked by nieans of, 
431 ; Parsis care of, 431. 

Tejaji, a deified hero, 165. 

Tekha-rho, a tiger godling, 358. 

Teli caste, omens from sneezing, 223 ; 
precautions at widow inarriage, 198. 

Temple, developed from tomb, 172. 

Tentar, a group of tliree trees, 404. 

Thäkurdeo, worship of, 249, 270. 

Thäru tribe, dread of spirits, 26; 
villages marked by stakes, 91 ; 
godling of cattle, 132 ; tomb 
developing into temple, 182; ad- 
dicted to witchcraft, 421. 

Theh, Thiyä, a village mound, 95. 

Thieves, ordeal of passing through 
aholedstone, 322 ; worship of tools, 

Thirteen, a mystic number, 137, 314- 

Threads, used in magic, 67, 125, 305. 

Threshing, rites at, 270. 

Threshold, a sacred place, children 
buried under, 149; a liaunt of 
Spirits, 196 ; sacrißces at, 105. 

Thugs, the goddess of, 82, '330; 
omens from sneezing, 223 ; omens, 
313 ; shivering of the victim, 363 ; 
pickaxe, sacred to, 329. 

Thumonsi, a diviner, 311. 

Thunder and liglitning, 53 ; stonc 
implements regarded as thunder- 
bolts, 89, 323. 

Tiger, the, 354 if. ; special rites for 
a victim of, 193 ; parts of, used as 
amulets, 300; men transformed 
into, 354 ; death by, taboo of, 355 ; 
euphemism, ihid .; Indisposition 
to kill, 356 : no rejoicing at death, 
355 ; deified, 357 ; a familiär of-a 
witch, 425 ; llesh caten, 193 ; man 
killed by deified, 358; precau- ! 
tions, 193 ; children fed on, 356 ; 
part of, used in magic, ihuL ' 

Tij festival, annual inarriage at, 247. 

Til, black sesamum, sacred, 194; 
Sankränt festival, 31 ; Tilanjali 
rite, 194. 

Timber cutting, taboos at, 400. 

Tipära tribe, river Crossing, 57; 
worship of seven disease godlings, 
201. 

Tirthankara,the divine scvcn saints of 
Jains, 153 ; girl wedded io, 246. 

Tiyan.caste, barring the ghost, 237. 

Tlcn snake, the, iq8, 385. 

Toda women, taboo of buffalo path, 

3 82. 

Toes of corpsc bound, 238. 

Tola, a bachelor ghost, 191. 

Tombs, miracles worked at, 167; j 
developing into temples, 182. 1 
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i Tools, veneration of, 331. 

I Tooth-twig of a saint, trees growing 
from, 403. 

Toran, the, 262. 

Tortoise, the, 379 ; sacrificed, ihid. 

Totemism, 175, 298, 350, 367, 377, 

378, 405- 

Towns, destroyed by magic, 170. 

Tragical deaths, those dying become 
Bhüts, 193. 

Transmigration of souls, 146, 349. 

Travelling forbidden during small- 
pox epidemics, 121. 

Trayambaka Siva, 96. 

Treasure, concealed in tombs, .69 ; 
danger of searcliing for, 217; 
guarded by snakes, 389 ; speaking, 
390. 

Trees, worship of, 400 fif.; parts of, 
used as protectives, 299 ; cutting, 
dangerous, 138, 401 ; are abodes of 
Spirits, 402 ; on graves, 403 ; a 
source of fertility, 402 ; climbing 
in magic, 254 ; of birtli, 402 ; 
growing from a tooth-twig, ihid, ; 
connected with marriage, 404; 
connected with caste and tribe, 
405 ; used in rain-making, 406 ; 
of fate, ihid ,; burial at, 403 ; 
marriage to, 415. 

Triangle, used in.charms, 378, 30T, 
345 * 

Trisanku, legend of, 59. 

Trisiil, the trident of Siva, 273, 384. 

Tug of war in magic, 253. 

Tuima, a sacred river, 57. 

Tukaräm, deification of, r6x. 

Tulasi, the sacred basil plant, 64 ; 
married to tlie Sälagräma, ihid, ; 
married to a well, ihid. 

Tulja Bhaväni, the goddess, 210, 

Turmeric, a sacred plant, 31, 121, 
142, 249, 271, 283, 293, 295, 325, 
405. 

Turquoise, the, 289. 

Turtle, Shell of, used as a protective, 
279. 

Twenty-one, a magical number, 74. 


Uclichaihravas, a divine horse, 350. 

Uchhla, Uchhlia caste, boundary rite 
at marriage, 85 ; mark of the 
spread hand denotes return of the 
ghost, 301, 

Udai Singh, tale of, 159. 

Udaipur, sun worship at, 30. 

Udaiyäna, land infested with dragons^ 
393 * 

Umbar tree, the, 407. 

Umbrella, use of in magic, 393. 
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Unburied dead, ghosts of, malevolent, 
192. 

XJncbastity, a form of pollution, 272. 
Uncle, the maternal, moon so called, 
38, 92 ; acting as a priest, xi8; 
a ghost, 211 ; Rag uncle, 139. 
Unmarried dead, ghosts malignant, 
191. 

Upanayana, the thread-girding rite, 

304- 

Urad pulse, used in magic, 74, 264, 

294. 

Uriya tribe, bridegroom seated on a 
stone, 331 ; rite of running up a 
mound, 264 ; medicine man sitting 
on thorns, 177 ; belief about bears, 
370. 

Uttarärani, part of the fire drill, 335. 


Vad, the sacred banyan tree, 407. 

Vädval tribe, belief regarding the 
birth liend, 208. 

Väghäi devi, Väghaiha Kunwar, 
Väghdeo, the tiger godling, 143, 
357 - 

Väghri caste, sacrificial rite, 104, 107. 

Vagliya caste, posing as dogs, 361. 

Vaitarani river, the, 58 ; dhenu, the 
cow which helps the soul Crossing, 

365. 

Vajra, the thunderbolt, 53 ; kita, the 
insect, 324. 

Valabhi, sun worship at, 30 ; ruins of, 
170. 

Valmiki, deification of, .161, 

Vamamargi sect, the, 241. 

Vanadurga, Vandeo, Vanspatra, a 
forest godling, 270, 411. 

Varäha, the boar incarnation of 
Vishnu, 52. 

Värli caste, theory of disease, 114; 
throw away clothes of the dead, 
238; use of peacock's feathers, 
37 S* 

Varuna, the sky god, 77, 185. 

Vasishtha, deification of, 162. 

Vastraharanya', a rag tree, 139. 

Vasudhäva waterfall, 67. 

Väsuki, the snake king, 116, 388. 

Veda-Vyäsa, deification of, i6r. 

Veiling, a protective, 65, 257, 306 ; 
before a Pipal tree, 408. 

Veni Mädhava, deity of river junc- 
tion, 57. 

Vermüion, use of, in rites, 49, 64, 70, 
100, 127, 155, 176, 232, 275, 280, 
295 » 319» 321, 3S2, 406. 

Victim, sacrificial, burial, 106; colour 
of, 81, 102. 

Vigil, keeping of, 259. 


Vignahäri, Vighnesa, Ganesa, re- 
mover of obstacles, 98. 

Vihät, worship of, 106, .107. 

Village, the exogamous unit, 83; 
godlings, 83 ff.; worshipped by 
lower castes, 86; shrines, 88 ; 
selection of site, 90; stones, 318 ; 
fights, 253 ; overturned, 170. 

Vinäyaka, Ganesa, 98. 

Vindhya, the hill ränge, 81 ; Vin- 
dhyesvari, Vindiiyaväsini, sacrifice 
to, 82, 108, 

Violence, those dying of become 
' Bhütä, 60, 82, 157, 320. 

Vir, a demon, 200 : see Bxr ; a spirit 
stone, 319 ; a Räkshasa, 213. 

Virajhamp, precipice at which fana- 
tics commit suicide, 204. 

Virgin, employed in fire rites, 340. 

Visaladeva, Chauhän of Ajmer, 212. 

Vishnu, wedded to the Tulsi, 64, 413 ; 
stamp of, 261 ; Image broken, 121. 

Vishnupada, footprints of the god. 


323. 

Visvakarma, the divine architect, 
331 - 

Visvamitra, deification of, 59, 162. 
Vitasta, river, 56, 

Vrishäkapi, the monkey, 174. 
Vrishotsarga rite, 91. 

Vritra, the spirit of drought, 70, 203, 
373 » 393. ' 


Vyäsa: see Veda-Vyäsa. 


Waking in sleep dangerous, 188. 

Wall, saint riding on, 168. 

Wallace, Col. W., tomb of, 171. 

Wand, magic, 112. 

Washerman’s well or tank, a source 
of pollution, 

Water, a source of fertility, 54, 242 ; 
running of, due to spirits, 54; 
deities of, 62 ; Crossing of, taboos, 
55 ; dowsers, 54; falls, 67 ; 
iincanny persons doused to procure 
rain, 73 ; poured on married pair, 
54; used to scare insects, 274; 
provided for the dead, 185 ; test 
for witches,*426, 628 ; purification 
by, 239. 

Waving rite, a means of protection, 
&c., 85, 206, 293, 412, 426. 

Weapons, veneration for, 330 ; re- 
presenting godlings, 89. 

Weather, controlled by snakes, 393. 

Weaver, worship of loom, 331 

Wells, digging of, 63 ; beliefs regard¬ 
ing, 63 ; marriage of, 64; wor¬ 
shipped at marriage and child- 
birth, 64, 65 ; cause disease, 65 ; 
gave virility to the aged, 69 ; if 
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distiirbed or defiled, cause rain, 
67 ; Underground connexion with 
Ganges, 66; with intermittent 
flow, ihid. 

Wheat, a sacred grain, 294. 

Wheel, of the potter, venerated, 331 ; 
used in magic, 245, 331. 

Widow, the, fate of after husband’s 
death, 153 ; purification of, from 
her husband’s ghost, 197 ; burning 
of, prohibited, 153: see Sati; 
first husband’s spirit shut up, 197 ; 
jealous ghost of the husband, 197 ; 
excluded from fertility rites, 217; 
tree marriage, 198, 415. 

Wine, spirituous liquor, scattered 011 
boundary, 83 ; gives aiflatus, 84 ; 
used in rites, 100, 119, 127, 133, 
176, 422. 

Winnowing, rites at, 271 ; fan, used 
in divination, 326; carried bySitala, 
118 ; babies laid in, 327; used in 
marriage, ihid. 

Wire, representing a saint, 166. 

Witchcraft, causes cholera, 129 ; 
witches and wizards cast the Evil 
Eye, 2 76; abroad at DTväli festival, 
424 ; and cats, 423 ; appearance 
of witches, 421 ; instruction in 
witchcraft, 425 ; familiars of 
witches, 368, 434, 425; tests for 
witches, 426 ; drawiiig blood from, 
436 ; witchcraft by pointing at a 
person, 436 ; pollution of a witch, 
435 - 

Women, fertilized by the sun, 34 ; 
not allowed to eat oflerings to 
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Mother Earth, 52 ; not allowed to 
plough or sow, but transplant, 49 ; 
godlings kept secret from, 87 ; 
excluded from betel plantations, 
262 ; harren, excluded from fer¬ 
tility rites, 242. 

Woodpecker, the, 375. 

Wool, sanctity of, 306. 

Writers deified, 162. 

Yach, the. 195, 255. 

Yaksha,. Yakshini, a demon, 69. 
Yama, god of death, 53, 57, 145, 146, 

344.361- . 

Yamuna, tlie river Jumna, 347. 
Yawning, 324. 

Ycar, the agricultural, 249. 

Yellow, the marriage colour, 295. 
Yezidis, worship of Malik Täüs, 375. 
Yoni, the phallic emblem, 285, 322, 
323 ; part of the fire drilb 335* 
Youth, deified at, 191 ; liable to 
fascination, 270 ; fountain of, 65. 
Yudhishthira and his dog, 359. 

Yüpa, a sacrificial post, 414. 

Zahir Pir, a saint, 163, 169. 

Zain Khan, a Jinn, 167. 

Zähm Singh, treatment of witches, 
425. 

Zamindar, the village guardian, 93. 
Zincla Kalyana, shrine, sleeping on the 
ground at, 48 ; tomb venerated, 

153. 

Zodiac, signs of, 42. 

Zü-l-qarnain, Alexander the Great 
as, 62, 
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or feast of lights, at tlie new moon of Kärttik (Octobcr- 
November).^ 

Many saints or holy men arc supposed to possess the power 
of changing the courses of rivers. A Rishi changed the course 
of the Sarju; Bhrigu, the sage, gave to one of his disciplcs 
the power to drag the Narbada after him by trailing his clothes 
behind his back, on condition that hc did not look back, but he 
violatcd Ins taboo and the river did not move as far as hc wished ; 
a Khäsi tale teils how two goddesses changed the courses of 
two rivers.^ Any one who has seen the reniarkable changes 
in the courses of Indian rivers will understand the origin of 
Stories such as these. 

Wells, the main source of the water supply in the plains, 
naturally suggest many populär beliefs. Banjära women will 
not drink from running streams or tanks, possibly because they 
believc them to be haunted, or from experience of the danger 
of using impure water gained in their nomadic life.® In the 
Panjab the sites of ruined wells in deserted cities are discovered 
by turning out a herd of gpats to graze, as they will lie down in 
a circle round the buried well; or such wells are indicated in 
a dream.^ Some castes like the Luniya salt-makers or certain 
Faqirs in the eastern Panjab are said, like our water dousers, 
to be able to smell out where a spring is likely to be found, and 
they are called Sunghnä or ‘ sniffers '; in Gujarät the Od navvy 
caste, Kolis, Brahman ascetics, and all fatherless sons are 
credited with possessing this power.® 

Many precautions are needed in digging wells. The work 
should begin on a Sunday, and on the previous night little bowls 
of water are placed round the selected site as a magical means of 



